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If  you  love  the  theatre 


RIGHT  now  is  the  peak  of  the  liveliest 
.  theatre  season  Broadway  has  enjoyed 
in  many  a  year.  More  Hits,  in  a  single  month 
than  all  last  season.  Ten  shows  opening 
in  Christmas  week  alone.  More  than  thirty 
playhouses  are  open  and  in  nearly  all  of 
them  you  can  find  a  lull  evening's  worth  of 
entertainment.  To  get  an  impression  of  how 
very  much  alive  the  theatre  is  right  now, 
glance  through  the  contents  of  the  January 
of   Tin:   Si  m.i.. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights: 

Queen  hi  Avenue  I;  two  pages  lovingly  devoted  to 
ihe  craziest  moments  of  Fannie  Brice  in  the  new 
Ziegjeld  Follies,  Also  a  garland  of  othei   Follit  s  en- 
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cores,  photographed  during  actual  performance. 
She  Loves  Me  Not ;  What  happened  when  a  cabaret 
dancer  turned  up  in  a  Princeton  dormitory — gener- 
ally regarded  as  tin-  loudest-laughing  fane  in  many 

seasons. 

The  Dark  Tower:  thai  mystery  murder  teaser,  by 
two  of  the  town's  whs.  George  Kaufman  and  Alex- 
ander Woollcott. 

The  Moult-  Carlo  Bullet:  unique  in  the  world;  open- 
ing in  New  York  after  five  months  in  London. 
Which  Is  Which?  Some  of  the  many  historical  people 
now  b(  ing  impersonated  on  tin-  Broadway  stage,  with 
photographs  of  the  originals  whom  they  imitated. 
Hip,  Hip,  Away:  which  takes  you  through  some  of 
the  astonishing  permutations  of  the  feminine  form, 
as  reflected  in  theatrical  fashions  of  yesteryear. 
The  Real  Billie  Millei  Waller  Vonnegut,  Jr..  who 
plays  the  ten  year-old  in  Ah,  Wilderness!,  met  off- 
stage, 


THE  STAGE 


Farewell  to  Prohibition:  December  Fifth  marked  an 
historic  day  in  New  York's  night  life.  Never  since 
the  days  of  Diamond  Jim  Brady  has  so  much  of 
Manhattan's  wit  and  fashion  been  seen  at  the  better 
night  clubs.  In  Dining  Before  tin-  Play  ami  Danc- 
ing Mlir,  die  jollier  of  the  night  clubs  are  listed, 
with  their  entertainments  and  specialites  de  la 
maison.  With  recent  on-the-scene  snapshots  of  some 
of  the  notables  in  attendance. 

If  you  love  the  theatre — and  who  doesn't — 
you're  missing  a  tremendously  enjoyable  and 
profitable  companion,  reporter  and  raconteur 
if  you  are  not  a  regular  reader  of  The  STAGE. 
May  we  suggest  that  a  year's  subscription 
starting  with  the  January  issue  will  bring 
you  a  lot  of  happiness? 
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litis  fabric  it  a  new  design  of 
J.  II.  Thorp  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Furniture  by  Shaw  Furniture  Company 


A^yii'S  home  furnishings,  like  one's  intimate 
friends,  should  be  ehosen  with  discriminating 
care,  in  the  fond  expectation  that  you  may  spend 
many  happy  hours  with  them.  Friendships,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  the  result  of  chance  meetings, 
whereas  fine  furnishings  must  always  be  sought.  The 
Houses  listed  on  the  opposite  page  may,  perhaps,  be 
unfamiliar  to  you:  your  decorator,  however,  will 
lell  you  ill. ii  no  finer  furniture  and  fabrics  can  be 
found  anywhere  than  in  their  showrooms,  and  will 
lie  only  too  glad  lo  lake  you  around  so  that  you 
mav  see  for  vourself. 
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Fur  ni  tu 


This  fabric  is  a  new  design  of  Stroheim  &  Romann 


DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


FIXE  FURNITURE 


The  Greeff  Company,  Inc.,  509  Madison  Avenue 
Johnson  &  Faulkner,  43  East  53rd  Street 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  60  West  40th  Street 
Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.,  Inc.,  660  Madison  Avenue 
Stroheim  &  Romann,  35  East  53rd  Street 
J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue 


Cassard-Romano  Co.,  Inc.,  305  East  63rd  Street 

The  Manor  House,  22  East  67th  Street 

Harry  Meyers  Co.,  136  West  52nd  Street 

Palmer  &  Embury,  222  East  46th  Street 

Shaw  Furniture  Co..  383  Madison  Avenue 
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TICKER  TAPE 


EVENTS  and  current  thinking  have  always  determined  the 
style  of  houses  and  decorative  fashions.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  black  shirts,  repeal,  Mae  West,  and  certain  psy- 
chological intricacies  when  it  comes  to  the  possible  neck  lines 
and  hem  lengths  of  houses.  They  are  all  inter-related  in  the 
most  intimate  kind  of  way. 

There  is  for  example  this  little  matter  of  Anthony  Adverse 
which  may  be  classified  as  a  major  epidemic.  It  is  escape 
literature.  Mary  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  present  favorites 
of  the  theatre,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Little  Women  in  the 
cinema  world  are  not  exactly  the  briskest  of  modern  drama. 
Hobart  Irwin's  Victorian  settings  in  the  latter  recall  the  era 
of  our  late  dear  Queen  in  such  tender  decorative  terms  that 
every  woman  in  the  audience  feels  that  she  is  misplaced  in  the 
age  of  Frigidaires.  They  are  masterpieces  of  "escape"  deco- 
ration. This  brings  up  a  suggestion  that  we  may  be  in  for 
a  siege  of  interior  settings  out  of  the  dim  and  glorified  past 
which  will  remove  our  battered  modern  spirits  from  ninety 
story  buildings  and  all  that  they  represent.  Maybe  it  is  a 
magic  carpet  that  is  coming  in,  and  not  those  grand  Swedish 
modern  things! 

The  daguerreotype  exhibit  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  in 
New  York,  rich  glimpses  of  the  vigorous  builders  of  these  our 
United  States  in  curls,  waistcoats  and  sober-eyed  trios,  has 
been  enormously  popular.  Reminiscent  to  the  nth  degree  and 
very  sentimental,  it  has  a  remote  control  on  the  heart  strings. 
There  is  also,  to  substantiate  this  point,  the  avidity  with  which 
the  treasures  of  the  past,  flung  so  lavishly  this  season  from 
old  private  estates  into  public  auction,  have  been  snatched  and 
coveted.  Why?  And  by  whom?  Let  us  reiterate  to  the  strain  of 
soft  music  that  escape  decoration  may  again  have  its  fling. 
We  are  not  ones  to  belittle  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's. 

With  Mussolini  putting  podestd  in  the  cities,  there  may  be 
a  vogue  for  twelfth  century  Italian.  With  Sweden  running 
boats  like  the  Kungsholm,  packed  to  the  brim  with  our  best 
people,  and  spilling  them  all  over  the  north  countries — blond 
woods,  the  colors  of  the  aurora  borealis,  neat  little  flower  beds, 
and  spotless  railway  stations,  in  other  words  a  little  bit  of 

Sweden,  may  emerge  into  footstools  and  fabrics. 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  new  decorative  dictatorship  creeping  upon  us. 
Once  it  was  our  grandmother's,  then  it  was  the  antique  deal- 
er's, then  along  came  the  decorator  with  his  knowledge  of  color 
and  design  and  period  authenticity.  Even  more  recently  the 
architect  and  engineer  have  begun  to  take  an  active  hand  in 
interior  decoration,  and  now  it  looks  as  if  the  role  of  major- 
domo  is  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  Eve — the  house- 
wife. That  is  to  say,  specific  styles  are  less  insistent.  The 
goblins  no  longer  get  those  who  do  not  hang  family  portraits, 
do  not  have  a  gold  service,  do  not  have  a  Cezanne  color 
scheme,  and  do  not  have  built-in  furniture.  Nor  do  they  bother 
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those  who  do.  The  owner  of  a  house  can  make  his  own  choices. 

Everyone  in  apartments  starts  with  more  or  less  the  same 
acreage  and  wattage,  and  what  is  done  with  them  is  a  highly 
individual  matter.  A  Tahiti  abode  on  Park  avenue  would  find 
cohorts  of  admirers  in  the  present  market.  The  formula  calls 
for  the  house  that  is  right  for  you.  Whatever. 

Life  is  made  simple  for  those  experimenters  who  want 
guidance,  only.  The  department  stores  and  the  small  shops 
have  more  and  more  ingenious  and  personalized  things.  There 
are  at  the  moment  architect-decorators  who  can  remodel  out- 
dated interiors  to  the  Queen's  taste.  There  are  also  artist-deco- 
rators who  can  make  the  intangibles  come  alive  to  the  exact 
tempo  of  a  family  or  an  individual.  There  are  skyscraper 
architects  eager  to  build  twentieth  century  cottages,  and  there 
are  artist-engineers  who  can  make  air  conditioning  and  elec- 
tricity a  combination  of  comfort  and  beauty.  Winning  combi- 
nations played  a  hundred  ways  and  no  two  results  the  same. 

•  •  • 

What  is  happening  to  the  modern? 

There  have  been  this  year,  a  glass  house,  a  copper  house, 
and  a  space  house.  Each  has  merit. 

Is  this  a  year  when  privacy  is  going  to  flourish?  With  all 
the  checking  that  is  going  on  in  all  the  skeleton  closets,  frank 
irreproachable  glass  houses  might  be  simpler  and  safer.  They 
let  in  lots  of  sunshine. 

Copper  houses  don't  burn  easily. 

Space  houses  discourage  claustrophobia.  They  take  one 
out  of  boxes  into  the  great  healthy  open.  They  also  encourage 
the  idea  of  the  movable  screen,  which  is  an  old  Oriental  cus- 
tom with  very  sound  functional  desirability. 

The  modern  idea  of  simplicity  has  so  attacked  period  fur- 
niture that  its  whole  concept  is  changing.  The  same  germ  is 
making  such  headway  in  the  matter  of  garlands  and  bulgings, 
all  futile  masqueraders  in  the  name  of  ornament,  that  abstract 
art,  and  ornament  used  for  its  own  beauty,  may  marshal  a 
scattered  strength  and  make  a  spectacular  comeback. 


Note:  Eugene  Schoen  has  been  commissioned  to  do  over 
in  modern  style  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Note:  We  have  found  a  modern,  apartment  in  the  Colonial 
stronghold  of  Memphis  and  one  in  the  Victorian  headquarters 
in  Toronto  and  have  received  a  letter  from  a  landowner  in 
Wyoming  who  longs  for  a  ranch  in  contemporary  style. 

Note:  W.  and  J.  Sloane  of  New  York  City  is  having  an  ex- 
hibit of  classic  modern  furniture  and  a  group  of  rooms  done 
by  Lucien  Roll  in,  the  French  designer. 

Note:  Gilbert  Rohde,  a  New  York  designer,  is  conducting 
a  class  at  night  in  industrial  design  which  is  something  that 
couldn't  have  been  taught  in  any  era  but  ours. 

And  then  there  is  Rockefeller  Center.  People  begin  to 
walk  about  this  newly  lighted  square  with  the  same  tread 
used  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  It  has  in  it  some  excit- 
ing bits  of  contempora.  There  is  the  modern  iron  door  in 
the  Yardley  headquarters  and  the  lighting  in  the  new  Dunhill 
shop — unostentatious  until  you  fix  upon  it  and  then  excellent. 
Both  are  in  the  British  building.  There  is  the  church  spire  at 
night  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  against  seventy  stories  of  the 
RCA  building.  And  that  of  course  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
decorative  problem  for  1934.  Spires  versus  skyscrapers.  Tra- 
ditional design  versus  the  creative  work  of  this  generation  and 
where — just  exactly  where  and  how  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Something  to  ponder  over — in  the  next  few  months — along 
with  copper  houses  and  the  gold  standard.  H.  G.  T. 


ALFREDO   VALENTE 


THE  SYMBOLIC  FIGURE  ON  THE  OVERDOOR  OF  THE  RCA  BUILDING, 
ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  IS  STRENGTHENED  BY  A  SWEEP  OF  UNADORNED 
SPACES   AROUND    IT.    THE    FIGURE   WAS    DESIGNED    BY    LEE    LAURIE 
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CONCENTRATED 


The  modern  way  of  unbroken  lines  and  uninterrupted  surfaces 
has  sent  the  old  forms  of  diffused  ornament  into  the  sachet. 
Concentrated  ornament,  developed  in  the  following  folio, 
defines  a  new  step  in  the  use  of  ornament  in  interior  decoration. 


AT  a  luncheon  recently,  the  remark  was  made  that 
l  simplicity,  like  so  many  simple  things,  is  really 
not  so  very  simple.  On  the  contrary  it  is  capable  of  hard 
dealing  at  the  crossroads. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  driving  ornament,  nice,  shy,  ob- 
liging little  ornament  which  for  years  has  played  pleas- 
antly over  all  our  best  and  worst  pieces  of  furniture 
into  a  high  fury  of  prominence. 

Instead  of  rosebuds,  scrolls,  and  fancy  touches  sink- 
ing into  ignominious  oblivion,  the  vogue  for  funda- 
mentalism is  marshaling  them  into  concentrated  action. 

And  that,  said  a  second  person,  is  the  epitome  of  the 
modern  movement. 

And  that,  said  a  third  person,  will  be  of  no  interest 
to  your  readers.  People  are  not  fascinated  by  explana- 
tions of  the  present  metamorphosis  of  ornament.  Nor  in 
its  psychological  significance  to  the  modern  movement. 

Whereupon,  the  discussion  did  not  die  for  want  of 
interest  but  continued  animatedly.  Some  felt  that  the 


entire  reading  public  had  been  insulted  and  should 
once  again  be  regarded  as  having  a  normal  I  Q.  These 
are  two  reasons  why  we  publish  the  following. 

The  third  reason  is  that  this  matter  of  the  fancy  touch 
is  not  only  important  from  a  theoretical  angle  but  from 
a  practical  one. 

Consider  for  a  moment  with  us  this  matter  of  or- 
nament, its  place  in  decoration,  its  greatest  effective- 
ness, its  purpose,  its  significance,  and  its  present  status. 

Ornament  is  a  gay  and  personal  and  very  telling 
thing.  It  is  indicative  of  development  and  taste.  It  has 
been  said  that  fundamental  forms  cannot  vary  much 
from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  in  the  last  ten  percent 
of  polish,  finish,  and  ornamentation  that  most  of  the 
individuality  and  difference  between  the  products  of 
different  countries  are  found.  And  between  the  person- 
alities of  different  houses. 

Ornamentation  is  a  little  like  hats.  It  can  with  the 
most  devastating  precision  date  a  room  or  the  experi- 
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Vitrines  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  in  a  living  room  arrangement.  Designed  by  James  Pendleton 


ALFREDO  VALENTE 


ences  of  an  individual  or  even  his  intentions  toward 
life,  love,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Modern  feeling  is  doing  away  with  what  it  considers 
useless.  Ornamentation  is  definitely  on  the  spot.  We 
are  going  in  for  simple  lines  and  unaffected  curves. 
We  look  speculatively  at  gold  applique  on  an  old  desk 
and  say,  "Why?"  We  ask  of  everything,  "What  does 
it  do?"  We  chase  ornament  off  bureaus  and  balconies 
because  the  contention  is  that  ornamentation  does  not 
make  either  a  better  bureau  or  a  better  balcony  from 
a  utilitarian  standpoint. 

We  are  seeing  rosy  cupids,  gilt  swirls,  iridescent 
shells,  tassels,  and  grinning  gargoyles  on  the  run. 
Iron  fire  tongs  now  become  iron  and  literal  fire  tongs. 
They  are  no  longer  wolf  hounds  or  Fausts.  It  is  as  if 
the  locusts  suddenly  turned  their  attention  to  furbelows 
and  bulges  and  swept  the  landscape  clean  of  them. 
Well,  almost  clean. 

No  more  striking  difference  exists  between  the  house 
that  is  emerging  today  out  of  the  scientific  and  social 
goings-on  and  the  pre-war  house,  than  in  the  kind  and 
amount  of  ornamentation. 

The  old  order  called  for  a  scattering  of  glittering 
touches  here  and  there.  A  brass  trimmed  set  from 
\  ienna.  A  Louis  Seize  petit-point  set  hunted  down  in 
Paris.  Spanish  and  Italian  Renaissance  pieces  gathered 
with  great  difficulty  and  all  highly  painted.  And  with 
these,  ornate  bits  of  sculpture,  paintings,  snuff  boxes 
and  candelabra  of  some  kindred  period.  Hardly  a 
square  inch  anywhere  on  which  the  nervous  eve  could 
light  for  respite. 


The  old  order  was  built  on  the  plan  of  diffused  and 
ceaseless  ornament.  The  more  the  merrier. 

The  new  order  drives  ornament  into  corners  or  per- 
haps better  out  into  the  great  open  spaces.  Ornament  is 
placed  with  the  same  precision  as  sources  of  light. 

The  modernist  uses  ornament  as  a  cook  uses  spices 
— with  discretion.  It  is  a  little  like  the  Japanese  system. 
One  iris  and  two  leaves  in  a  vase  are  considered  a  satis- 
fying sufficiency. 

The  old  rooms  left  one  breathless  and  yearning  for 
a  look  at  God's  green  countryside.  The  modern  room 
leaves  one  a  little  empty  and  longing  for  a  nice  Re- 
naissance madonna. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  influence  of  the  modern  move- 
ment on  ornament  as  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned. 
It  is  a  matter  of  spots  and  not  spottiness— of  gobs  and 
not  unmeasured  profusion. 

It  may  be  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  and  reason- 
ableness alone.  It  may  be  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  conditioned  to  ornament  cannot  do  without  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  hunger  for  ornament  is  something  more 
basic  even  than  that.  Simple  settings  do  not  abolish  the 
need  for  it.  Give  a  man  a  simple  stark  setting,  perfect 
in  line  and  comfort  and  clarity  and  what  happens?  He 
very  soon  puts  in  a  strong  color  accent,  a  beautiful 
picture  or  a  satisfying  piece  of  sculpture.  He  may  put 
in  a  mural  or  a  gay  gold  chair.  One  thing  that  is  utterly 
decorative  and  loaded  with  sparkle  and  vivacity.  Some- 
thing irrelevant  functionally  but  very  necessary  emo- 
tionally. It  is  a  very  sound  decorative  gesture. 

If  this  guess  is  true,  ornament  should  rise  from  this 
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bculpture  against  a  mirror  in  Mr.  Edward  Dunn's  home   on    Fifth    avenue.   Walter  Johnson,    decorator 


little  battle  with  simplicity  strengthened  rather  than 
eliminated.  Concentrated  in  small  areas  of  brilliance, 
it  should  sweep  down  on  us  like  a  Kansas  cyclone. 

Rockefeller  Center  has  some  excellent  examples  of 
this  idea  of  concentrated  ornament.  Simple  straight 
walls,  with  not  a  scroll  in  sight,  set  the  general  style. 
But  over  the  RCA  door  is  a  symbolic  figure,  highly 
decorative  and  imaginative  and  forceful.  Over  the  door 
of  the  British  Empire  Building  is  a  metal  relief,  stun- 
ningly done  in  gold  and  black  with  figures  of  men  por- 
traying the  nine  basic  industries  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  possessions. 


This  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  law  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes meeting.  Something  extremely  simple.  Some- 
thing very  elaborate.  They  get  on  nicely  together.  In 
fact,  one  sets  up  a  need  for  the  other.  Like  the  balancing 
of  diets,  one  strong  vitamin  won't  sustain  life.  Neither. 
to  be  bromidic,  will  all  work  and  no  play. 

People  with  art  treasures  have  long  ago  discovered 
the  effectiveness  of  playing  the  extremes  one  against  the 
other.  Art  galleries  have  always  provided  simple  set- 
tings for  the  best  display  of  pictures.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
Jay  Gould,  which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Chinese 
art,   has  paid   obeisance  to   its   beauty    by    giving    it 
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The  entrance  to  the  Jay  Goulds'  New  York  apartment  is 
dominated  by  an  imposing  old  ivory  Chinese  figure  set  in 
a   three-sided    mirror    niche.   Jones    and    Erwin,    decorators 
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An  old  silver  epergne  with  simple  modern  plates  and  rock  crystal  goblets  from  Mrs.  Ehrich's.  Napoleon  silver  from  International 


the  most  flattering  of  backgrounds. 
The  Chinese  figure  of  a  dull  ivory 
tone  is  set  in  a  mirrored  niche  in  the 
Goulds'  entrance  hall.  The  sculp- 
ture in  Mr.  Edward  Dunn's  home  is 
another  fine  example  of  ornament 
against  a  simple  setting. 

In  the  instance  of  modern  art 
pieces,  much  of  it  abstract  and  in 
tune  with  the  whole  simplified 
decorative  movement,  the  rule  is 
practically  the  same. 

In  the  former  case,  a  simple  set- 
ting is  needed  to  show  up  the  true 
beauty  of  a  decorative  piece,  while 
in  a  modern  room  an  object  of 
definite  decorative  beauty  is 
needed  to  give  accent  to  simple 
lines  and  spaces. 

Present-day  thinking,  while  get- 
ting down  to  the  best  form  of  a 
chair,  has  got  down  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  ornament. 

Ornament  is  sometimes  used 
straightforwardly  for  its  own 
beauty.  Or  again  ornament  is  used 
as  accent,  for  sophistication,  or  to 
give  contrast. 

The  small  abstract  painting  on 
the   wall    over  the   piano   in   the 
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Figurines  on  blue  glass  shelves, 
against  a  mirror  background.  Ar- 
rangement     by      James      Pendleton 


apartment  of  Mr.  Philip  Johnson 
has  amazing  effectiveness.  Seen 
from  the  balcony  its  influence  as 
an  integrating  force  in  the  room  is 
dramatically  evident.  It  emphasizes 
the  sweep  of  wall  space  and  brings 
the  eye  to  rest  at  the  piano. 

The  modern  use  of  ornament 
does  not  exclude  design  from  use- 
ful pieces  of  furniture.  A  decora- 
tive fabric,  a  patterned  rug,  a  pair 
of  Regency  chairs  such  as  I  saw 
at  Bergdorf  Goodman's,  gold  and 
black  with  striped  red  upholster- 
ing; a  lavish  Chippendale  gold 
mirror,  such  as  Arthur  \  ernay 
has,  can  give  to  a  room  the  one 
touch  of  ornamental  extravagance 
needed.  The  difference  between 
their  use  today  and  that  of  yester- 
day lies  in  the  fact  that  utilitarian 
pieces  are  carefully  measured  for 
their  design.  They  are  not  placed 
among  a  thousand  other  conflict- 
ing antagonists. 

This  attitude  toward  decoration 
is  comparable  to  the  modern  feel- 
ing  about  dress.  Noonewears  prints 
and  gardenia-  and  jewels  and 
monograms  at  the  same  sitting. 
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Likewise  rooms  today  are  arranged 
as  a  whole.  They  are  not  collectors' 
museums  with  everything  vying  for 
a  place.  They  are  arranged  on  two  theo- 
ries. One  of  suitability  and  useful- 
ness and  the  other  of  pleasant  design. 
The  old  idea  of  a  whole  mass  of  highly 
iconoclastic  pieces — each  one  excellent 
in  itself  but  unrelated — is  sacrificed  to 
the  modern  ideal  of  an  interior  com- 
posed as  a  unit. 

All  of  this  works  to  the  point  of  con- 
centrating ornament.  Today  interior  cor- 
nices and  intruding  lines  are  knocked 
out.  Furniture  is  scaled  to  fit.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  to  work.  Ornament  is 
used  for  certain  definite  purposes  in  a 
scheme  of  decoration.  It  has  an  entity 
apart  from  jollying  up  the  old  bureau. 
It  has  always  seemed  a  pity  that  in 
houses  where  there  was  one  beautiful 
piece  of  ornament  there  were  apt  to  be 
hundreds,  and  in  homes  where  there 
were  simple  settings  there  was  apt  to  be 
no  decorative  high-light.  This  has 
worked  like  religion.  One  was  either 
committed  wholly  to  frivolity  or  wholly 
against  it.  The  modern  way  strikes  a 
mean.  It  even  has  ideas  for  the  incur- 
able collector.  Put  the  effort  of  years  all 
in  one  place,  in  vitrines,  or  shelves  built 
for  their  best  display.  Give  to  a  room 
one  refreshing  breath  of  really  stimulat- 
ing ornament. 

All  except  one  of  the  illustrations  we 
show  of  ornament  used   as  accent  are 
pictures  of  works  of  art.  Ornament  in 
the  modern  house  is  more  apt  to  be  the  painting  or 
sculpture  than  anything  else.  There  are  plenty  of  rea- 
sons for  this.  Architects  of  the  contemporary  style  de- 
sign walls  around  spaces  to  be  used  for  living.  In  a  sense 
they  build  a  machine  for  comfort.  At  the  same  time 
they  use  plastic  materials  which  take  shapes  that  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  are  artists  in  arranging  masses 
and  lines.  But  they  specialize  on  the  interiors  and  ex- 
teriors of  buildings.  When  they  have  finished,  the  house 
is  ready  for  living. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  The  emphasis  on  these  in- 
terior- is  on  use;  we  are  human  enough  to  want  the  idle 
useless  object.  And  we  want  it,  as  lias  been  said,  in  a 
strong  dose.  Well,  we  get  it  in  the  simplest  wa\  b)  call- 
ing on  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  who  speaks  most 
directly  to  us.  We  hang  a  favorite  picture  on  the  wall. 
Our  interior  becomes  a  shrine  for  one  object,  and  as 
we  change  our  gods  we  can  change  our  pictures  or  works 
ol  art.  When  the  photograph  was  invented  the  painter 
was  released  from  the  task  of  copying  the  exact  line  in 
nature.  The  machine  was  doing  this  job  for  him.  He 
could  stall  on  abstractions.  Now  the  machine  has  re- 
leased him  again.  The  machine  i-  making  our  furniture 
and  our  walls  simple  and  to  our  needs.  It  can  even  go 
on  copying  all  the  craftwork  ol  the  past,  if  the  demand 
continues.  The  craftsman  himself  can  turn  painter  or 
sculptor.  Me  can  cover  our  walls  with  murals   -in  pub- 
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Musical  symbolism   painted  by   Mondrian   in  the  apartment  of  Philip  Johnson 


lie  places  and  discreetly  in  private  places.  He  can  spend 
a  lifetime  on  one  piece  of  sculpture  which  will  be  deco- 
ration enough  for  a  building  or  an  interior. 

So  once  again,  we  do  not  see  the  machine  as  death  to 
ornament  but  as  a  boon.  There  is  less  scorn  now  for  the 
"easel"  painter  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Contemporary  pictures  and  sculpture  are  being  used 
more  and  more  as  decoration.  In  some  traditional  house- 
holds the  most  advanced  examples  can  be  found  next 
to  Sargents  and  Primitives. 

In  the  present  development  of  modern  decoration, 
with  the  world  at  the  crossroads,  we  have  to  depend  on 
the  old  for  many  of  our  highly  ornamented  pieces. 
Ornamentation  usually  comes  at  the  end  of  a  creative 
period,  instead  of  at  the  beginning.  We  are  only  now- 
blasting  out  the  basic  principles  of  the  modern  move- 
ment. This  is  an  era  of  economic  adjustment  which  does 
not  allow  us  the  time  nor  the  men  nor  the  luxury  of  care- 
fully devised,  tenderly  executed  ornament.  We  are  too 
busy  with  the  fundamentals.  Hand-work  is  a  supreme 
luxury.  The  romantic  devotion  that  built  cathedrals  or 
castles  has  no  part  in  this  age  of  realism. 

In  decoration  the  point  that  is  definitely  before  the 
jury  is  the  combining  of  many  things  with  all  degrees  of 
ornamental  flavor.  The  present  vote  is  that  this  process 
pulls  a  room  up  short  and  makes  it  lack  punch. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  then  at  this  stage  is 
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the  use  of  ornament  rather  than  its  inherent  value.  And 
oddly  enough  with  the  balanced  use  of  ornament  all  of 
it?  inherent  qualities  come  into  play.  The  instant  a  vase 
is  put  on  a  mantelpiece  with  white  space  on  either  side 
it  springs  into  prominence  and  relief.  It  brings  up  the 
amazing  idea — is  it  good  enough  to  be  there? 

For  those  who  are  timid  in  ways  of  decorative  ex- 
perimentation, the  dining  room  is  a  place  to  start  the 
simplifying  extravaganza  program.  Epergnes,  silver 
services,  crystal,  chandeliers  are  in  themselves  decora- 
tive. For  years  Mrs.  Ehrich,  a  New  York  dealer,  has 
been  extolling  the  use  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  table 
service;  the  combining  of  old,  elaborate  mellow  pieces 
with  the  simple  forms  in  oystal  and  banded  china  of 
today.  One  complements  the  othei.  According  to  all  the 
astrological  influences  we  know,  they  are  predestined 
soul-mates.  Their  combination  makes  a  brilliant  table. 

The  old  things  are  usually  elaborate  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  with  cut  crystal,  gilt  or  silver.  The  new  ones 
are  usually  simple  with  an  exaggeration  of  emphasis 
on  form  and  quality  of  material.  They  can  be  like  op- 
posites  in  the  color  spectrum,  like  blue  and  yellow. 

Up  to  date  the  decorative  emphasis  in  a  room  has 
been  confused  by  lighting  fixtures.  Side  brackets  and 
chandeliers  and  table  lamps,  all  gaily  lighted,  are  con- 
fusing. However,  today  that  confusion  is  disappearing. 
\^  ith  modern  electrical  science,  the  use  of  reflectors, 
the  control  of  light  rays,  the  strength  we  were  once  able 
to  get  from  five  fixtures  is  now  concentrated  into  one. 
And  the  fixture  can  be  simpler,  if  we  wish  it  to  be.  Or 
more  beautiful,  if  we  wish  to  count  it  in  our  ornament 
rations — as  a  high  point  of  beauty. 

A  whole  house  is  frequently  built  about  a  piece  of 
Chinese  jade  or  inspired  by  a  Picasso.  More  than  one 
interior  has  lately  been  built  around  the  visual  image 
that  sets  a  mood  for  the  owners,  the  image  that  is  most 
personal  to  them. 

Behind  a  typical  white  New  England  facade,  Jules 
Bouy  has  made  an  interior  in  which  the  music  of  the 
harp  is  translated  to  a  tapestry  design  over  the  mantel- 
piece and  this  is  the  only  decorative  note.  The  owners 
are  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  the  musician.  We 
show  photographs  of  it  on  these  pages  which  were  taken 
by  Fritz  Reiner,  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  many  years  and  now  of  the  Philadelphia 
Grand  Opera.  It  is  a  house  which  any  musician  might 
feel  was  made  for  his  delight. 

The  central  decorative  note  in  the  music  room,  aside 
from  the  instruments  of  harp,  designed  by  Witold  Gor- 
don, piano,  and  music  racks,  designed  by  Bouy,  is  the 
woven  tapestry.  This  tapestry  was  especially  composed 
by  Bouy.  It  is  a  conventionalization  of  concrete  musical 
ideas.  The  rock  at  the  right  represents  "the  indestructi- 
ble strength  of  Varese's  modern  music;"  against  it  the 
waves  of  conventional  thought  break  and  are  beaten; 
in  the  background  are  shadows  of  a  harp,  and  the 
diagonal  sweep  of  lines  across  the  sky  and  rock  repre- 
sents the  strings  of  the  harp  of  Carlos  Salzedo.  The 
whole  abstraction  is  a  musical  conception  translated 
into  design. 

The  tapestry  is  woven  of  a  fine  yarn  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  hooked  rugs  are  made.  The  work  was  done  in 
Portland,  Maine,  by  a  technique  developed  by  Mr.  Bouy 
and  Frederick  Freeman  of  the  New  England  Guild.  The 
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Mr.  Edwin  Levy  built  his  music  room  around  Brancusi's  white 
"Bird  in  Space."  The  room  is  entirely  in  black  and  dark  green 


rock  is  in  shades  of  violet.  The  diagonal  vibrations  of 
the  harp  are  in  deep  red,  shading  into  light  pink.  In 
the  foreground  shades  of  blue  weave  into  white  and 
into  green. 

The  panel  of  the  wall  behind  this  tapestry  is  in  three 
shades  of  gray.  The  frame  about  the  fireplace  is  of 
metal. 

The  rug  leading  away  from  the  fireplace  is  part  of 
the  central  composition  in  the  music  room,  the  local 
point  of  which  is  the  tapestry.  It  is  a  center  strip  from 
a  window  opposite  the  panel,  and  its  colors  of  brown 
and  green,  picking  up  the  color  note  of  the  tapestry, 
run  into  the  citron-yellow  color  of  the  opposite  walls. 
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Around  Mr.  Salzedo's  harp  Mr. 
Bouy  designed  his  house.  The 
music,  shape,  and  shadow  of  the 
instrument  were  translated  into 
a  tapestry  as  the  sole  decoration 


The  harp  was  especially  de- 
signed by  Witold  Gordon.  The 
photographs  on  these  pages 
were  taken  by  Fritz  Reiner,  con- 
ductorof  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
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An   abstraction   representing   harp  music  was  designed  for  an  overmantel  tapestry  by 
Jules    Bouy.    It  is   the    chief   decorative    accent   in    the    music    room    of    Carlos    Salzedo 


There  are  five  shades  of  yellow  in  the  walls  of  this 
music  room,  brightened  by  indirect  lighting  from  corner 
columns. 

Ornament  has  been  concentrated  above  the  fireplace 
and  sets  the  tone  thereby  of  the  whole  interior. 

A  tapestry  woven  symbolically  to  indicate  the  in- 
terests of  a  household  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways 
that  ornament  is  used  in  a  wholly  personal  way.  Por- 
traits, murals,  sculpture,  screens,  collections  of  books, 
personal  motifs  in  fabrics,  china  and  glass  can  all  ex- 
press as  ornament,  symbolically  or  otherwise,  a  highly 
personal  and  distinctive  taste. 

The  modern  interior  which  does  not  make  room  for 
irrelevant  pieces  gathered  because  of  a  personal  en- 
thusiasm or  because  of  a  special  significance  to  a  par- 
ticular person  is  unnecessarily  rigid. 

It  is  the  bad  framing  of  these  pieces  that  is  under 
the  hammer.  Today  there  are  niches  built-in  for  orna- 
ment. There  are  shelves  or  pedestals  or  lighted  spots 
which  call  for  decorative  pieces.  The  perfect  way  is  to 
put  a  Ming  bowl  in  a  precise  spot  and  leave  it  there  for 
color  or  accent.  Thus,  ornament  in  its  independence  has 
charm.  It  is  neither  an  unmovable  balustrade  nor  a 
utilitarian  corner  sofa.  And  it  is  a  part  of  a  series  that 
can  be  rotated.  The  seasonal-storeroom  system  works  in 
such  a  case  to  advantage.  If  the  saturation  point  for  a 
room  is  two  pictures  and  there  are  more  which  are 


prized,  two  can  be  hung  at  one  time  and  two  at  another. 

The  modernists  have  something  in  their  easy  lines, 
their  use  of  space,  their  eliminating  of  clutter;  some- 
thing beyond  economy  and  good  sense.  The  shearing 
off  of  superfluous  decoration  has,  strangely  enough, 
stood  ornament  in  good  stead.  It  is  a  challenge  to  its  sur- 
vival— to  its  intrinsic  worth.  Ornament  that  holds  its 
own  against  contemporary  frankness  has  got  to  be  good. 
It  has  got  to  be  beautiful  or  gay  or  arresting  or  vital. 
No  half-way  measures.  Instead  of  wasting  its  energy  in 
riotous  living,  ornament  will  settle  down  like  a  good 
fellow  to  a  decent  and  more  settled  existence  in  a  quiet 
corner  where  it  will  come  of  age  with  dignity  and 
meaning. 

The  world  is  full  of  ornamental  things,  useless  things, 
and  many  that  are  priceless.  The  great  god  simplicity 
is  calling  for  an  evaluation  of  their  place,  their  influ- 
ence in  decoration  and  general  worth  or  worthlessness. 
Ornament  is  on  the  spot  like  the  gold  standard.  It  has 
got  to  fit  in  the  new  pattern  in  a  way  that  is  under- 
standable and  workable.  Can  it  survive  being  thought 
about  and  estimated  and  judged  to  the  last  scroll? 

At  this  point,  it  looks  as  if  the  lairs  would  smile 
kindly  on  the  splendor  that  survives  this  Inquisition! 

The  answer  to  the  question.  What  will  cupids  do  now 
that  chromium  has  set  in?  is  obviously  this:  There  will 
be  fewer  cupids  and  better  ones! 
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i  he  terracing  makes  of  this  house  a  small  city  and 
makes  of  the  swimming  pool  a  beautiful  blue  bit 
of  water  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  looks  up  to  the 
patio  balconies  on  one  side  and  out  to  the  rolling 
hills  on  the  other.  Stairway  leads  to  the  barbecue 
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Plan  of  the  estate  in  Bel  Air,  California,  of  which  George  E.  Bardeen, 
Jr.   is  the   present  owner.   Leslie   H.   Lippiatt  of   Pasadena,   architect 
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Unless  there  is  "unusual" 
California  weather  the 
massive  wood  doors  are 
keptopen  and  only  the  iron 
gates  separate  indoors 
and  outdoors.  This  en- 
trance leads  to  the  patio 


CALIFORNIA 


Miss  Mabel  Linn  of  Chi- 
cago, who  occupied  this 
house  when  these  pictures 
were  made,  considered 
the  framed  view  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  range,  with 
the  red  tile  roof  against 
it,      her      favorite      vista 


The  rose  garden  out  the 
living  room  door.  It  is  a 
plateau  which  commands 
the  world.  The  Pacific,  the 
mountains,  and  at  night 
far  down  in  the  valley — 
like  Paris  from  Sacre- 
Coeur — are  the  thousand 
sparkling  lights  of  the  city 
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Barbecue!  In  no  place  does  it  hold  such  charm  as  in  California  where  it  is 
made  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Situated  on  the  hilltop,  architecturally 
attached  to  the  house  but  singularly  independent  and  complete,  the  barbe- 
cue pit  is  fitted  with  grills,  and  surrounded  by  tables  and  lazy  chairs. 
Colorful  paintings  of  Spanish  bull  fighting  decorate  the  back  adobe  walls 
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Breakfast  or  luncheon  next  to  the 
patio,  with  the  California  sun  warm  on 
all  sides.  A  view  of  snow  capped  peaks 
and  rolling  hills,  and  closer,  the  green 
of  the   palms   and   vines   in   the   patio 


A  PLAN  FOR 
OUTDOOR     LIVING 

(Continued) 


Tall  palms  of  a  rare  variety  transplant- 
ed from  an  old  California  garden  fill 
the  corners  of  the  patio.  In  the  center 
is  a  fountain.  Green  moss  grows  be- 
tween desert  flagstones  laid  in  adobe 


Directoire  lines  in  fruitwood  are  combined  with 
blue  mirror  in  this  classic  modern  console,  made 
by  Tapp,  DeWilde  and  Wallace  for  W.  and  J. 
Sloane.      Chair     in      a      modern      striped      fabric 


Modernized  Bieder- 
meier,  fruitwood  with 
clear  yellow  modern 
weave  fabric.  From 
James  Pendleton.  Ta- 
ble, antique  Directoire, 
with     the      lyre     motif 


Coffee  table  inspired 
by  Empire  lines,  with 
all  ornament  eliminat- 
ed. In  mahogany  with 
a  pewter  moldinq.  A 
Baker  design  by  Wil- 
liam Millingham.  From 
A.  H.  Stiehl  Company 


Louis  XV  slipper  chair,  from 
Jacques  Bodart,  which  sprouts 
tufted  white  sheared  lambs' 
wool,  instead  of  pleated  satin 


I  his  chaise  longue,  an  authen- 
tic copy  by  Baker  of  an  Em- 
pire piece,  shows  the  simple 
classic  lines  which  are  the 
fundamentals  of  much  classic 
modern    design.    A.    H.   Stiehl 
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STYLES  in  furniture  are  not  like  fashions  in  dresses 
and  hats.  They  take  years  to  develop  and  genera- 
tions to  congeal.  A  woman  will  wear  a  whole  cycle  of 
hats,  from  Queen  Mary  through  Diamond  Lil  and  back 
to  Queen  Mary,  before  she  gets  around  to  doing  any- 
thing about  the  style  of  the  drawing  room. 

And  yet,  if  you  have  noticed,  there  has  been  recently 
a  speeding  up  of  evolution  in  furniture.  New  ways  of 
living,  new  social  patterns,  new  materials  are  hastening 
it  up  fresh  channels. 

Some  of  these  channels  are  the  channels  of  rediscov- 
ery— others  unexplored.  But  whatever  they  are,  they 
are  storm  centers  of  excitement  and  controversy.  No 
one  knows  yet  which  is  to  be  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
the  future. 

We  talked  to  a  score  or  more  of  designers,  decora- 
tors, and  manufacturers.  There  were  simon-pure  mod- 
ernists in  the  group,  and  traditionalists  of  the  staunch- 
est,  and  representatives  of  all  the  way-stations  in 
between. 

We  found  contradiction  and  conflict,  but  we  found 
enthusiasm  and  vitality.  New  things  are  being  tried. 
They  are  experimenting  with  metals,  with  glass,  with 
new  fabrics.  Thev  are  rediscovering  clear,  pure  colors 
and  clear,  pure  lines. 

\\  e  get  kaleidoscopic  flashes  of  blue  mirror  on  a 
Directoire  table;  of  Directoire  lyre  "strings"  made  of 
glass;  of  brown  and  beige  modern  chenille  on  authentic 
Louis  XV  bergeres;  of  Biedermeier  chairs  upholstered 
in  modern  fabric;  solid  glass  coffee  tables;  structural 
glass  used  for  table  legs;  pewter  on  mahogany;  coppery 
Fabrikoid;  a  new  synthetic  glass;  a  feather-weight  metal 
for  furniture;  and  mirror  doing  amazing  things. 


To  understand  what  is  happening  now,  look  back  to 
the  great  creative  periods  of  the  past,  Regency,  Geor- 
gian, Directoire,  and  Empire  periods.  Then  designers 
took  new  materials  which  came  to  hand,  the  tropical 
woods  from  the  Orient,  and  allowed  to  play  upon  them 
the  new  spirit  of  classicism  then  abroad,  which  Christo- 
pher Wren  had  put  into  architecture,  and  Pope  and 
Voltaire  into  literature.  And  with  it  they  brought  clarity 
and  grace  to  a  baroque  and  rococo  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era,  in  revolt  against 
decadence,  we  again  revived  the  classic  simplicities, 
via  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  inter- 
pretations. Thus,  the  eternal  cycle  from  simplicity  to 
decadence  and  back  to  simplicity  was  rounded  out. 

But  because  a  hundred  years  had  passed,  and  science 
and  the  machine  age  had  thrown  a  host  of  new  materials 
and  a  new  ideal  across  our  path,  a  new  simplicity  also 
evolved.  It  was,  as  we  all  know,  the  simplicity  of  the 
machine,  of  function,  of  use,  and  we  called  it  Modern. 
It  differed  basically  from  all  that  went  before  it.  The 
older  styles  relied  upon  ornament,  but  ornament  has 
no  place  in  modern  furniture  design. 

And  so  if  we  take  a  cross-section  of  trends  and  forces 
in  furniture  today,  we  find  these  two  great  simplicities 
flourishing  side  by  side.  We  find  a  tendency  to  simplify 
the  classic  styles  as  well,  to  strip  them  of  their  purely  ap- 
plied ornament,  to  endeavor  to  find  their  basic  line. 
Lastly,  we  find  the  cult  which  seeks  to  adapt  and  sim- 
plify even  the  decadent  fashions  of  yesterday — the 
Victorian,  the  rococo  and  baroque. 

Each  trend  has  its  high  priests  and  its  worshipers. 
But  within,  and  outside  of,  and  regardless  of  them  all, 
forces  are  at  work  which  determine  the  course — the 


This  solid  glass  coffee  table  from  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  with  its  low-lying  effect,  and  avoidance 
of  metal  clamps,  and  brads,   is  a   perfect  example  of  design  adapted  to  its  medium 
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*r  Metal  spring,  add- 
ing to  comfort,  be- 
comes part  of  de- 
sign as  well  as 
structure.  Percival 
Goodman,  design- 
er. From  Mueller 
FurnitureCompany 


kind  of  houses  we  live  in,  the  way  we  entertain,  what 
we  hope  for  from  life.  They  are  the  trade-winds  of  socio- 
economic development,  and  the  tides  of  new  materials 
and  methods  that  science  is  constantly  adding. 

The  modern,  of  course,  has  been  conscious  of  this  a 
long  time.  Every  designer  of  modern  furniture  with 
whom  we  talked  has  it  as  his  spoken  or  unspoken  tenet. 
"Every  piece  of  furniture  must  express  its  use  and  its 
material,"  they  declare.  "If  it  does  this,  it  will  have 
beauty — a  new  sort  of  beauty  apart  from  ornament." 

It  is  in  this  article  of  faith  that  the  cleavage  lies  be- 
tween the  modern  and  the  furniture  of  tradition.  They 
both  have  simplicity,  often  they  parallel  each  other  in 
form  and  design — but  as  the  saying  goes,  they  don't 
step  off  from  the  same  place. 

Say  the  advocates  of  tradition:  "There  will  always 
be  people  who  will  find  satisfaction  in  fine  Georgian 
furniture,  just  as  there  will  always  be  people  who  will 
find  satisfaction  in  the  lines  of  the  Parthenon.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  measured  up  to  the  esthetic 
canons  of  half  a  dozen  generations.  It  suits  our  coun- 
try houses,  and  our  hospitable  tradition." 

The  reaction  to  the  modern  movement  varies  all  the 
way  from  a  cry  of  "Fads,  fads,  fads!"  to  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  it  as  a  new  and  authentic  style. 

Old  firms,  like  Harry  Meyers,  take  the  attitude:  "We 
are  specialists  in  the  English  eighteenth  century.  Peo- 
ple know  us  for  that.  On  that  we  have  built  our  reputa- 
tion-. Modern  is  not  our  style.  We  would  no  more  start 
specializing  in  modern  than  in  ancient  Babylonian." 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  in  the  ateliers  of  the  tradi- 
tionalists thai  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  is  going  on. 
A  few  of  the  new  fabrics  have  crept  past  even  their 
sacred  portals.  Harry  Meyers  uses  the  bright,  clear  col- 
ors  -white  velvets,  aquamarine-,  blues,  corals,  where 
the  eighteenth  century  would  have  put  tapestry  and 
petit-point. 

Jacques  Bodart  has  effectively  combined  modern 
textured  fabric-  w  ith  authentic  French  piece-.  Not  often. 
bul  ju-t  enough.  They  take  a  tinv  l.ouis  \\  slipper 
chair  which  traditionall)  would  be  done  in  satin,  and 
upholster  it  with  white  lambs'  wool.  The)  put  pink 
leather  -eat-  in  white  and  gold  Louis  \\  I  side  chair-. 
where  satin  or  velvel  would  have  been  -ecu  before. 

I  lii-  i-  all.  It  i-  -o  subtle,  it  take-  a  practiced  eye  to 


discover  it.  Yet  it  indicates  in  a  small  way  what  is  going 
on  in  the  way  of  experiment. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  early  modern  movement  in 
this  country  had  been  completely  (or  almost  complete- 
ly) discredited  by  the  piffle  written  about  it  and  the 
modernistic  crimes  committed  in  its  name,  a  few  deco- 
rators evolved  the  idea  of  simplifying  and  modernizing 
the  background  for  period  pieces.  Jones  and  Erwin  was 
probably  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  movement. 

And,  of  course,  from  simplifying  the  background  to 
simplifying  and  adapting  the  furniture  itself  was  only 
a  step.  Even  where  genuine  antiques  were  used,  say  of 
the  Empire  or  Directoire  period,  it  became  necessary 
to  design  occasional  pieces,  ottomans,  tables,  divans  and 
so  on,  which  would  blend  not  only  with  the  period  furni- 
ture but  the  modern  background.  Often  they  preserved 
the  classic  lines,  and  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
design,  but  were  turned  out  in  the  newest  materials. 
Pedestals  and  tables  were  done  in  glass  and  mirror. 
Metal  was  used  where  it  blended. 

It  was  not  long,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
production of  an  Empire  console,  or  Directoire  table, 
that  it  was  decided  to  leave  off  a  few  of  the  sphinx  heads, 
the  lion's  claws,  and  the  stars.  A  line  was  slender- 
ized here,  a  scroll  omitted  there.  It  gave  an  effect  so 
"modern  in  feeling,"  as  we  say,  that  a  lot  of  people 
mistook  it  for  the  real  thing.  Just  when  the  term  "classic 
modern"  arrived,  I  am  not  certain.  Last  winter  some 
time,  perhaps.  Most  of  us  had  been  calling  what  the 
decorators  were  doing  a  stylized  Directoire  or  Empire, 
and  letting  it  go  at  that.  It  was  a  high  fashion,  perhaps 
a  trend,  but  not  enough  of  a  folk  movement  to  have  a 
name.  It  isn't  exactly  a  folk  movement  now — statistics 
show  that  ninety  percent  of  all  furniture  bought  in  cities 
and  ninety-five  percent  in  the  whole  country  is  period 
stuff  of  more  or  less  authenticity  and  quality — but  it 
is  a  trend  in  fashion.  It  is  the  point  also  around 
which  many  designers  and  manufacturers  think  the 
American  style  of  the  future  will  stabilize. 

Fundamentally  "classic  modern"  is  not  modern  at 
all,  as  the  modern  designers  understand  it.  According 
to  the  tenets  of  Rohde,  Dreyfuss,  Goodman,  Deskey, 
and  all  the  major  prophets  of  the  new  style,  the  classic 
modern  movement  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  tradi- 


Designs  impossible 
in  wood  are  logical 
when  the  medium 
is  metal.  This  chair 
of  bumper  steel  by 
Percival  Goodman 
shows  the  influence 
of  the  material. 
McKay     Company 
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tional.  Its  governing  principle  is  still  ornament  or  lack 
of  it.  Even  the  modern  materials  it  utilizes  are  not  fun- 
damental to  the  structure,  but  applied  for  ornamental 
purposes.  "It  is  half-way  house,"  declared  one  classic 
modern  designer.  "It  is  modern  for  timid  people." 

What  makes  the  situation  doubly  confusing  is  that 
much  modern  furniture  you  see  about  is  bad  and  does 
not  live  up  to  its  high  purpose;  just  as  a  good  deal  of 
so-called  Chippendale  is  something  to  shy  at.  And  many 
of  the  modern  motifs,  which  have  evolved  from  function, 
are  quite  indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  older 
motifs  which  have  been  evolved  for  decorative  effect. 
They  have  a  standing  joke  at  Bodart's  which  illustrates 
thi>.  In  one  of  the  showrooms  they  have  a  beautiful  little 
copy  of  the  Louis  XVI  chair  which  stood  in  front  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  dressing  table.  It  happens  to  be  up- 
holstered in  a  new  fabric.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that 
someone  does  not  admire  it  as  a  delightful  example  of 
"modern"  design. 

For  all  too  many  of  us  the  flash  of  chromium  is  the 
signal  to  cry  modern.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  chromium 
furniture  which  is  no  more  modern  than  the  Prince 
Consort.  Just  so,  there  is  Directoire  mirror  furniture, 
as  well  as  modern,  Empire  and  even  Victorian  mirror 
furniture.  Take  Bruce  Buttfield's  mirror  table,  for  ex- 
ample, with  its  scalloped  mirror  legs — the  Victorian 
feeling  applied  to  modern  material.  You  see  the  same 
thing  in  chromium  tables  with  the  Directoire  ornamen- 
tal lyre  motif  on  each  end. 

And  yet  no  design  is  more  natural  to  chromium  than 
the  reversed  curve  of  the  lyre  motif.  Chromium  as  a 


material  has  had  as  much  influence  on  design  in  modern 
furniture  as  any  other  substance.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  S  chair,  a  design  impossible  in  any  other  ma- 
terial but  metal  tubing.  Much  of  the  inherent  simplicity 
of  modern  metal  furniture  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
tables  and  chairs  are  made  of  chromium  steel,  they  do 
not  require  the  familiar  stretchers,  rungs,  braces,  and 
supports,  which  are  often  integral  parts  of  the  structure 
and  design  of  wooden  pieces. 

Some  copper  is  being  used  in  furniture.  Not  as  much 
as  it  might  be,  because  so  far  no  one  has  satisfactorily 
solved  the  tarnish  problem — and  a  metal  that  tarnishes 
is  against  the  whole  theory  of  economy  of  effort  which 
is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  modern  style.  That  is 
another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  chromium.  But  the 
soft  warm  finish  of  copper  is  a  shining  lure  to  decora- 
tors. Du  Pont  has  perfected  recently  a  Fabrikoid  with 
the  sheen  and  color  of  copper.  A.  Bronson,  designer  and 
furniture  manufacturer,  is  experimenting  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  new  method  of  electroplating  on  wood, 
which  gives  a  shiny  non-tarnishable  golden  effect.  J. 
Philip  Kiesecker,  marine  architect,  has  a  new  process 
he  worked  out  in  the  search  for  lighter  and  stronger 
furniture  for  ocean  liners.  It  eliminates  surface  weld- 
ing, the  usual  bolts  and  screw  devices  and  utilizes  a  new 
metal  alloy  much  lighter  than  wood. 

Pewter  trims  many  of  the  classic  modern  and  modern 
pieces  of  furniture  which  William  Millingham  designed 
this  year  for  the  Baker  Furniture  company.  Besides  its 
unusual  use  of  pewter  this  furniture  relies  largely  for 
its  effect  on  the  woods  from  which  it  is  made — mahog- 


A  dining  table  which  folds  and  becomes  a  console  when  pushed  back 
against  the  wall.  The  design  follows  in  a  general  way  the  grain^and  pat- 
tern    of    the     wood.     Designed     by     Leon     Barmarche,     for     L'Elan,     Inc. 


Kittinger  Company  simplifies  classic  styles  by  using  a 
new  white  finish  in  harmony  with  modern  backgrounds 


any,    walnut,    and    rarer    woods    such    as    olive    burl. 

In  many  modern  pieces,  the  wood  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  design.  The  grain  lends  itself  to  broad,  smooth 
surfaces,  uncarved  and  unornamented;  it  demands 
simplicity  of  line.  A  table  just  designed  for  L'Elan,  by 
I. eon  Barmache,  reflects  the  feeling  for  wood  as  part  of 
the  design — even  the  bow-shaped  pedestal  follows  in  a 
general  way  the  flowing  grain. 

Percival  Goodman  has  just  completed  some  new 
bentwood  designs  which  Lobdell-Emery  will  present  at 
the  furniture-market  openings  this  month.  Bentwood  has 
peculiar  qualities  of  flexibility,  lightness,  and  grace. 
We  despised  it  under  the  old  dispensation — only  the 
cheapest  and  homeliest  of  chairs  were  made  from  it. 
The  Moderns  rediscovered  it,  and  have  found  countless 
possibilities  for  beauty. 

Both  the  modern  and  the  classic  modern  have  taken 
mirror  and  glass  for  their  own.  The  substances  are  fun- 


damentally ornamental  in  themselves,  and  made  up  in- 
to furniture  they  have  provided  an  escape  from  trite- 
ness, which  is  one  of  the  major  effects  to  be  avoided  in 
our  present-day  decoration. 

Elsie  de  Wolfe  is  credited  with  bringing  over  some 
of  the  first  mirror  furniture  in  this  country.  It  created 
a  sensation,  but  I  do  not  think  it  alone  started  the  vogue 
for  mirror  and  glass  furniture.  The  great  improvement 
in  plate  glass,  in  pressed  glass,  in  mirror-making, 
naturally  turned  the  minds  of  designers  to  its  structural 
and  decorative  possibilities.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that 
someone  does  not  come  into  the  architectural  glass 
division  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works  to  look  over  sam- 
ple molds  to  see  how  they  may  be  adapted  to  furniture 
construction.  Corning  Glass,  however,  has  no  intention 
of  going  into  the  furniture  business.  If  anyone  wants 
to  use  architectural  molds,  for  furniture,  very  well, 
but  they  see  no  future  for  glass  furniture  large  enough 
to  justify  their  experimenting  with  special  molds. 

And  already  structural  glass  has  found  its  way  into 
furniture-making.  You'll  see  a  pair  of  andirons  at 
Macy's  made  from  two  green-glass  corner  bricks. 
Coffee-table  legs  have  been  constructed  from  these  same 
bricks,  which  happen  to  be  made  by  the  Structural 
Glass  company.  This  firm  also  molded  the  twenty  by 
twenty-eight  inch  blocks  of  glass  in  the  RCA  building 
doorway  of  Rockefeller  Center — the  largest  pieces  of 
molded  glass  ever  made. 

So  far,  glass  furniture  design  has  been  limited  by  the 
inherent  qualities  of  the  material.  Most  of  the  forms 
it  has  taken  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  designer 
was  working  with  certain  specified  shapes.  Glass  rods 
are  used  commercially,  therefore  they  were  available 
for  table  legs,  for  chair  legs,  for  decorative  bits  here 
and  there — such  as  the  glass  lyre  "strings"  in  a  classic 
modern  dining  table  designed  by  Bronson  for  Lord  and 
Taylor.  Those  drum-shaped  glass  and  chromium  chairs 
and  tables,  first  done  by  Colwell  nearly  two  years  ago, 
owed  their  structure  primarily  to  the  glass  rods  which 
formed  the  base. 

Just  how  a  material  affects  design  was  never  more 
vividly  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  glass.  Here  are 
a  few  plain  facts.  The  heaviest  plate  glass  made  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick.  It  has  to  be  imported,  and  costs 
accordingly.  Almost  all  those  lovely  glass  balls  and 
squares  which  are  used  with  such  decorative  effect  are 


One  of  the  new  coffee  tables  Percival  Goodman  has  just  designed  in  bent- 
wood for  Lobdell-Emery.  Note  how  the  form  adapts  itself  to  the  material 
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imported  and  expensive.  If  a  designer  wishes  any 
special  shapes,  not  available  commercially,  there  is  the 
expense  of  having  the  mold  made.  If  he  is  going  into 
mass  production  of  the  article,  this  initial  cost  is  easily 
absorbed,  but  mass  production  is  usually  out  of  the 
question.  Added  to  all  this,  is  the  fragility  of  glass,  its 
weight,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  with  it,  of  brad- 
ding  it  and  welding  it.  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  delightful  low 
glass  coffee  table  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  modern 
design  under  the  influence  of  its  material.  The  propor- 
tions and  conception  are  the  designer's  contribution,  but 
the  material  itself  largely  governed  the  structure. 

This  is  a  picture  of  glass  furniture  to  date.  What  the 
future  will  bring  is  probably  bound  up  in  a  synthetic 
glass  with  which  the  Heer  Iron  Works  is  experimenting. 
They  intend  to  put  small  pieces  of  furniture  made  from 
it  on  the  market  this  month.  It  is  bluish-green  in  color, 
will  take  a  high  polish  or  a  frosted  effect.  It  is  not 
easily  broken,  not  icy  to  the  touch,  and  (with  bated 
breath  they  tell  us)  sixty  percent  less  expensive  to 
manufacture  than  glass. 

Of  course,  it  is  really  not  glass  at  all.  The  formula 
is  secret,  but  one  guesses  it  is  one  of  the  plastics.  It 
opens  a  myriad  of  new  possibilities,  in  construction 
alone,  for  it  can  be  put  together  without  the  usual  metal 
superstructure  and  frame  work.  It  is  possible,  with  it, 
they  say,  to  make  furniture  with  no  metal  showing. 

Mirror  furniture  has  a  different  technique  from 
glass.  They  tell  us  that  its  possibilities  of  development 
have  hardly  been  scratched.  It  is  peculiarly  at  home  in 


the  modern  style,  for  it  presents  an  expanse  of  surface 
ornamental  in  its  nature  without  need  of  applied  deco- 
ration. Consequently,  we  find  it  in  both  structural  and 
ornamental  capacities — as  table  tops,  as  panels,  as 
screens,  as  walls  themselves,  as  decorative  inlay.  It 
adapts  to  almost  any  style.  It  has  one  weakness  which 
governs,  at  least  negatively,  its  design — the  fact  that 
all  mirror  furniture  requires  a  metal  or  wood  frame 
for  support. 

This  means  the  substance  may  cover  a  Directoire 
dressing  table  or  a  modern  one  with  equal  ease.  It  can 
combine  with  wood  or  metal.  We  find  blue  mirror  top- 
ping Directoire  tables  and  consoles  in  W.  and  J.  Sloane's 
new  exhibit.  Bruce  Buttfield  constructs  a  table  with 
scalloped  mirror  legs  in  the  Victorian  manner. 

Making  mirror  furniture  is  a  little  art  in  itself.  New 
York  has  a  few  specialists  who  produce  almost  all  the 
fine  work  for  decorators  and  designers.  It  is  a  luxury 
business.  Just  to  make  a  good  quality  mirror,  before 
furniture  is  even  thought  of,  requires  the  services  of 
seventeen  different  men.  The  furniture  itself  needs 
expert  workmanship,  and  a  special  technique  of 
design. 

New  materials  and  new  processes  are  everywhere. 
We  are  experimenting  with  them,  finding  new  modes 
of  expression,  new  forms.  Over  just  what  particular 
direction  they  are  to  take,  the  controversy  waxes. 
Through  it  all,  one  thing  is  certain,  simplicity  has  been 
found  again — the  pendulum  towards  elaboration  and 
decadence  is  not  due  for  a  turn  for  some  time.       E.  H. 


Mirror  has  been  dubbed  a  "modern"  material,   but  here  Bruce  Buttfield  adapts  it  to  the  Victorian  man. 
ner,  by  adding  purely  decorative  curves  to  the  pedestals.  It  is  one  of  the  models  done  for  Altman's 
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What  to  Eat  with   Claret  and    Red   Burgundy;  the  Third    of  a 
Series  of  Articles  on  Subjects  Epicurean  by  Mary  Frost  Mabon 


THERE  is  a  great  future  for  the  one  wine  dinner — 
the  simple,  three  course  meal,  perfectly  planned 
and  cooked  and  served  au  point.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a  millionaire  or  employ  a  Cordon  Bleu  to  put  on  a 
judiciously  planned  dinner,  which  even  a  connoisseur 
will  approve.  Meals  "built  around"  the  wine  are  a  great 
way  to  test  different  kinds  of  wines,  and  different  years 
of  the  same  wine.  They  are  gastronomically  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  epicure  and  vinously  more  educa- 
tional for  the  novice. 

Claret  and  red  Burgundy  are  particularly  suited  to 
this  form  of  treatment.  The  menus  outlined  here  per- 
mit a  second  sweet  wine  served  with  the  dessert  after 
the  cheese.  The  happiest  number  of  people  for  such  a 
meal  is  between  two  and  six. 

WHAT  TO  SERVE  AT  A  CLARET  DINNER 

Claret,  the  red  wine  of  Bordeaux,  is  the  traditional 
English  name  for  Gascon  wine,  which  was  shipped  for 
centuries  from  Bordeaux  to  Scotland.  Claret  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  its  admirers,  the  favorite  of 
such  diverse  characters  as  the  Black  Prince,  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  Darwin,  and  Queen  Victoria.  The  beau- 
tiful vineyards  of  Bordeaux  lie  around  the  chateaux  in 
the  feudal  manner.  Medoc  produces  in  general  the 
finest  growths,  though  the  red  wines  of  Graves  are  won- 
derful,  and  the  red  wines  of  St.  Emilion  and  Pomerol 
are  highly  prized. 

Clarets  arc  sensitive,  feminine  wines  possessing  a 
peculiarly  limpid  ruby  color,  distinctive  bouquet,  and 
fine  body.  They  are  not  as  overwhelming  as  Burgundy 
ami  consequently  it  is  important  that  their  delicacy 
and  suavity  should  not  l»e  impaired  l>\  assertive  food 
flavors. 

Soup,  either  thick  or  thin,  precedes  the  main  course. 
The  best  of  soups  from  the  point  of  \  iew  of  the  w  ine  to 
follow  are  strong  meat  or  fowl  broths,  wanning  but  not 


filling  for  the  stomach,  and  stimulating  to  the  appetite. 
Pot  au  feu,  poule  au  pot,  croute  au  pot,  petite  marmite, 
chicken  okra  and  borsch  have  more  richness  and  savor 
than  other  soups.  Consommes  and  bouillons  are  per- 
fectly delicious  if  strong.  Fish  soups  are  out  of  the 
question  before  all  red  wines.  The  same  story  of  a 
strong  flavor  served  in  an  early  course  killing  more 
delicate  flavors  which  are  to  follow  in  later  courses  is 
true  of  many  of  the  thick  soups,  such  as  mulligatawny, 
bercy,  Palestine,  crecy.  The  best  thick  soups  are  those 
of  discreet  flavor  like  potage  a  la  reine,  giblet  soup,  St. 
Germain,  creme  d'asperges,  or  essence  of  green  peas 
or  string  beans  prepared  with  chicken  broth  without 
milk,  germiny.  All  are  best  when  not  made  thick 
through  addition  of  flour. 

The  second  course,  the  entree,  is  the  clue  to  the  din- 
ner, for  with  it  the  wine  is  served.  Almost  all  meats  are 
good,  except  pork  and  ham  which  are  too  strong.  Meats 
bring  out  the  taste  of  wine 
better  if  they  are  simply 
roasted,  grilled,  baked,  or 
boiled  and  served  au  jus 
without  the  benefit  of  elab- 
orate or  bottled  sauces. 
Sour,  fishy,  or  wine  sauces 
particularly  made  with  for- 
tified wines  kill  the  deli- 
cacy of  claret.  White  sauces 
are  not  suitable  with  red 
wine,  and  many  of  the  rich 
brown  gravy  sauces  are 
detrimental,  particularly 
those  used  with  chicken 
dishes.  It  is  certainly  un- 
necessary to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  larding  chicken 
or    capon    or    turkey    with 
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foie  gras,  or  boning  it  and  frying  it  in  butter  or  deep 
fat,  when  you  have  a  really  good  roaster  in  the  kitchen. 
Serving  it  with  sauces  that  contain  strong  spices  and 
flavors  is  gilding  the  lily  as  far  as  claret  is  concerned. 
Andre  Simon  cites  with  relish  a  certain  young  partridge 
with  just  the  fat  and  blood  that  oozed  out  of  its  plump 
body  as  it  cooked,  served  with  a  fine  Chateau  Ausone. 
Claret  with  game  birds  is  perfectly  delicious  especially 
in  the  fall  while  the  weather  is  still  warm,  and  Bur- 
gundy too  heating.  Though  many  cannot  afford  or  do 
not  care  to  follow  these  gourmets'  suggestions,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  gleaned  from  old  menus: 

}  With 
chicken  or 

\  partridge 
or  guinea 

j  hen 

|  Pheasant 
j  Quail 

Saddle  of 


Chateau  Ausone  I  above  all.  with  chicken) 
Chateau  Leoville  I  in  fact  all  the  Leovilles 
Chateau  Branaire-Ducru 
Chateau  Bevchevelle 

Chateau  Haut-Brion 


Chateau  Cheval  Blanc 


Chateau  Mouton  Rothschild 


Chateau  Late 


mutton 

Roast  sirloin 
Filet  of  beef  with  mush- 
rooms, saddle  of  mutton. 

Quail 
Braised  beef 


The  only  things  in  addition  to  starchy  or  fresh  vege- 
tables which  should  be  served  on  the  side  are  green 
olives  or  salted  nuts.  The  olives  are  palate  cleansing 
and  the  nuts  accentuate  the  flavor  of  wine. 

Mushrooms  and  truffles  improve  the  flavor  of  meat 
and  have  a  flavor  of  their  own  which  is  excellent  with 
claret.  Asparagus  is  better  hot  than  cold,  because  the 
melted  butter,  or  the  melted  Parmesan  and  butter  sauces 
served  with  hot  asparagus  are  more  suitable  than  the 
vinegar  used  in  most  cold  sauces.  Beans,  summer 
squash,  and  peas  are  all  right;  though  the  last  of  these 
is  apt  to  be  too  sweet  and  so  make  claret  taste  sour. 
Celery,  braised  or  otherwise,  onions  (if  they  are  not 
too  strong  or  are  cooked  agrodolce  with  vinegar),  spin- 
ach, and  cooked  lettuce  are  all  possible.  The  starchy 
vegetables,    including  potatoes,   rice,  and   lentils,   are 

naturally  excellent. 

Unfortunately  the  list  of 
vegetables  to  avoid  is  far 
larger  than  those  to  serve. 
All  the  cabbage  family, 
except  possibly  the  delicate 
broccoli  —  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, Brussels  sprouts, 
and  sea  kale — have  too  pro- 
nounced a  smell  as  well  as 
taste.  Beets,  parsnips,  tur- 
nips, sweet  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, and  carrots  are  too 
#  sweet.  Tomatoes  are  too 
acid.  Jerusalem  artichokes 
and  vegetable  marrow  are 
too  watery.  Artichokes 
(what  is  better  than  stuffed 
fonds  d'artichauts?)  are 
considered  by  some  gour- 
mets to  be  too  heavy.  But 
this      is      splitting     hairs. 


Green  corn  is  both  sweet  and  curiously  oily  and  so  does 
nothing  for  wine.  Some  people  like  salads  with  claret. 
Lemon  should  be  used  in  the  dressing  instead  of  vinegar. 
When  a  wine  author  approaches  the  subject  of 
cheeses  he  bursts  into  paeans  of  joy.  Cheese  is  the  touch- 
stone of  wine,  the  "drunkard's  biscuit."  No  wine  din- 
ner is  complete  without  it.  The  stronger  the  cheese,  the 
stronger  the  wine  should  be.  Only  occasionally  one  hap- 
pens upon  a  really  brutal,  unfit  cheese.  Something  like 
Gruyere  is  best  with  claret,  or  Port  du  Salut,  Brie, 
Dutch  Gouda,  or  Bel  Paese — but  there  are  many  others. 
Camembert  is  a  general  favorite.  With  the  cheese,  serve 
bread  in  long  loaves  in  the  French  manner,  or  dry, 
warmed,  but  unbuttered  biscuits,  English  style.  Cream 
cheeses,  petits  suisses,  and  curds  are  unsuitable  with 
red  wine. 

WHAT  TO  SERVE  WITH  RED  BURGUNDY 

The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  tradition  says,  have 
been  cultivated  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bold  grew  their  grapes  and  made  their  wine  on  the  same 
choice  middle  slopes  of  that  ridge  of  hills  called  the 
Cote  d'Or,  which  produces  the  finest  wines  today.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  very  different  from  Bordeaux. 
Here  is  a  veritable  viticultural  democracy,  with  the 
vineyards  parceled  out  among  a  host  of  different  own- 
ers into  innumerable  small  holdings.  (Chambertin  with 
twenty-seven  hectares  has  twenty-five  proprietors.)  The 
great  red  growths  come  from  the  Cote  d'Or  Departe- 
ment  which  extends  from  Dijon  to  Macon,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  from  the  line  of  hills  of  the  same  name. 

The  magnificent  and  full-bodied  red  wine  of  the 
Slopes  of  Gold  has  been  described  as  the  wine  of  kings 
and  the  king  of  wines;  as  generous,  brave  and  pithy  as 
the  heroic  temper  of  the  French  people.  Burgundy  is 
richer  and  more  massive  than  claret,  and  as  far  as  food 
is  concerned,  it  is  less  delicate.  It  seems  to  demand  red 
meat,  game  and  cheese  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  same  soups,  served  before  claret,  can  be  served 
before  red  Burgundy — strong  fowl  and  meat  broths 
or  consommes  doubles.  Green  turtle  should  certainly 
be  added  to  the  thin  soups.  Nothing  is  more  marvelous 
than  the  flavor  of  green  turtle  soup  as  a  prelude  to  a 
rich  wine.  Among  the  thick  soups,  Burgundy  will  stand 
heavier,  more  distinctive  flavors  than  claret:  chevreuse, 
giblet  soup  of  course,  creme  berchoux,  conde,  pompa- 
dour, forestiere,  are  suggestions.  A  brown  mushroom 
soup  made  with  consomme  and  meat  glaze  added  to 
the  cooked  chopped  mushrooms  is  a  variation  from  the 
frequently  served  cream  of  mushrooms. 

Burgundy  will  stand  richer  sauces  than  claret,  but 
the  classic  dishes  with  it  are  game  and  game  birds  of 
every  description  and  all  red  meats.  A  bird  that  is 
beautifully  browned  and  sizzling  but  not  overdone,  a 
roast  that  crackles  outside  and  is  pink  and  running 
where  the  knife  cuts,  create  the  right  mood  and  supply 
the  background.  Brown  gravies,  even  rich  ones,  do  not 
interfere  seriously  with  so  powerful  a  wine  as  red  Bur- 
gundy. Nevertheless,  they  are  far  from  being  a  sine 
qua  non  as  an  accompaniment. 

An  experiment  was  made  on  two  succeeding  nights 
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in  the  most  famous  restaurant  of  Dijon  with  Bonnes 
Mares  1919:  On  the  first  night  coq  au  vin  was  ordered, 
and  on  the  second,  at  the  sommeliers'  instigation,  a  sim- 
ple hut  very  thick  and  perfect  Chateaubriand  steak. 
There  was  no  comparison  in  the  difference  in  the  taste 
of  the  wine  the  second  night.  The  inimitable  and  suc- 
culent sauce  of  the  coq  au  vin  had  precluded  full  en- 
joyment of  a  wonderful  wine.  An  ordinary  wine  would 
have  been  a  better  choice  with  it. 

Venison  is  good  roasted  or  in  steaks  with  red  wine. 
Venison  stew  has  the  same  difficulties  as  far  as  wine 
is  concerned  as  coq  au  vin — it  is  rich  and  spicy  and  has 
wine  in  it.  Hare  is  a  classic  dish,  either  roast  or  jugged. 
Grouse  (when  you  can  get  it)  and  partridge  are  best 
when  plainest,  but  pheasant  can  be  stuffed  with  truffles, 
mushrooms  or  minced  game.  Pheasant  is  a  fine  meaty 
bird  and  a  good  accompaniment  to  wine.  Wild  duck  is 
very  good,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  over-cook  it.  Serve  it 
with  wild  rice,  but  with  the  currant  jelly  sauce  omitted. 
Tame  duck  is  really  better  for  ordinary  wines  because  it 
demands  a  wine  of  much  fortitude  and  aggressiveness 
if  it  is  served  in  its  better  incarnations,  such  as  a 
V orange  aux  navets,  or  in  a  salmi.  Woodcock  and  reed 
birds  are  splendid.  Roast  beef,  all  kinds  of  steaks, 
tournedos,  filet  of  beef  rolled  and  tied  in  one  piece,  or 
in  the  form  of  filets  mignons  are  all  excellent.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  come  from  epicures  of  this  and  the 
last  century.  They  are  set  down  not  as  rules  but  be- 
cause they  have  been  actually  so  served: 


Burgundy.  Among  these  are  red  or  white  Cheshire, 
Cheddar,  Stilton,  Roquefort,  Wensleydale,  Gorgonzola, 
Liederkranz,  and  some  of  the  Swedish  cheeses.  Brie, 
Camembert,  and  Pont  l'Eveque,  also  Italian  Dolce 
Verde  are  perfectly  suitable.  In  Burgundy  itself  they 
often  serve  you  fromage  de  la  Trappe,  which  can  be 
had  here  from  Canada.  There  is  a  great  precedent 
for  varying  the  cheese  course  by  occasionally  serving 
cheese  souffle  instead.       - 

As  wine  is  studied  (and  it  is  studied  by  drinking  it) 
the  inclination  is  to  agree  more  and  more  with  Piron — 
"Bah!  j'ai  assez  vu  mais  je  nai  jamais  assez  bu." 


SUGCESTED  MENUS  FOJi  CLARET  DINNERS 


w< 


Serve  1 
claret  with 
these 


Chambertii 


Pheasant 
Woodcock 


II 


Claret 

with 

these 


Soup 


Roast 


Cheese 


Soup 


Roast 


Ch 


Pot  au  feu 

Gigot  braise  aux  feves 
(leg    of   lamb   braised 

with  broad  beans) 
Asparagus  tips  with 

butter  sauce 

Gruyere 
Camembert 


Consomme  Julienne 

Tournedos  of  beef 
served  on  a  bed  of 
chopped  cooked 
mushrooms 

Stuffed  potatoes 

Bel  Paese 
Gouda 


Musigny 

Clos  Vougeot 
Romanee 

Corton 

Beaune 
\  olna) 
Pommard 


Saddle  of  lamb 
and  mushrooms 
Snipe 
Woodcock 
Wild  duck 

Porterhouse  steak 

Roast  pheasant 
Haunch  of  venison 

Faisan  a  la  Bohe- 
mienne  (stuffed  with 
foie  gras  and  truffles) 

Venison 
Roast  hare 

\  enison 


( - « >  I  <  1  pate 
'I  errines 


Sauternes 


Dessert 

(if  wanted! 


C.  W.  Berry  cites  .i  Burgundy  dinner  at  which  Cor- 
ton, Clos  (lii  Roi,  Morey  Clos  du  Tart,  and  a  Clos 
Vougeol  were  all  drunk  with  a  selle  d'agneau  mireille 

followed  b\  1868  Romanee  with  woodcock — but 
those  were  the  da\  -! 

The  same  principles  that  apply  to  claret  appl\  to  Bur- 
gundy in  respect  to  vegetables.  The  stronger  cheeses 
can  be  brought  out  to  advantage  when  yon  are  drinking 


Strawberries  and  pine- 
apple cut  up,  with 
not  much  sujrar. 


SUGGESTED  MENUS  FOR  BURGUNDY  DINNERS 


I 

Serve 
Burgundy 
w  ith 
this 


II 
Burgundy 


Dessei  t 

•  ihateau  ^  quern 

or  fine  Sauterne 


Soup 
Roast 

Cheese 

Soup 

Roast 
Cheese 


Green  turtle 

Wild  duck  au  jus 
\\  ild  rice 
Braised  celery 

Gorgonzola 

Fromage  de  la  Trappe 


Creme  Pompadour 
{ lentil  soup) 

Haunch  of  venison 
Eggplant    stuffed   with 
mushrooms 

Stilton 

Port  du  Salut 

Souffle  aux  ananas 
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The  green  dining  room  designed  by  M.  Rollin  for  W.  and  J.  Sloane,  New  York 
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THOSE  who  still  cling  to  their  favorite  period  styles 
have  a  fairly  valid  complaint  against  the  new  furni- 
ture and  interiors.  They  cry  that  it  is  monotonous,  al- 
ways the  same.  But  perhaps  they  forget  that  its  apparent 
sameness  has  to  stand  forth  against  all  the  richness  of 
the  past  made  up  of  many  styles.  The  new  style  is  the 
same  as  any  unfamiliar  species  is  the  same.  If  you  ex- 
amine closely,  it  has  its  differences.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  if  there  weren't  a  sameness  about  it,  there  would 
be  no  way  to  classify  it. 

The  longing  for  a  new  simplicity,  the  insistence  that 
interiors  must  be  suitable  to  modern  uses,  the  different 
materials,  and  machinery  developed  for  mass  produc- 
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tion,  all  are  helping  to  mold  the  style.  It  is  international 
in  scope  because  the  circumstances  demanding  the 
change  from  the  old  are  typical  in  every  country.  But 
there  are  differences  in  its  expression,  and  these  differ- 
ences are  traceable  to  national  expression  and  also  to 
individual  expression. 

The  work  of  M.  Rollin,  a  young  man  who  made  a 
reputation  by  his  rooms  in  the  Paris  Salon  des  Artistes 
Decorateurs  last  year  and  who  has  designed  four  rooms 
for  W.  and  J.  Sloane  in  New  York  recently,  is  individual 
and  yet  bears  unmistakably  the  mark  of  his  nationality. 

The  French  temperament  apparently  shys  away  from 
the  severe  purity  of  the  German,  Dutch,  American,  or 
Italian  new  style.  The  French  cling  to  their  love  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  formality  and  decoration  for  its  own 
sake.  They  accept  the  general  trends  behind  the  new 
style,  but  they  insist  on  the  mark  of  the  individual  on 
each  design.  M.  Rollin  points  out,  for  instance,  that  ma- 
chinery in  America  is  far  more  perfected  than  machin- 
erj  in  France  for  the  making  of  several  pieces  of 
furniture  to  the  same  pattern,  but  that  the  fine  or  dis- 
tinguished  cabinet  work  is  best  done  by  the  individual 
workman  of  France.  This  in  itself  would  mark  a  differ- 
ence in  the  products  of  the  two  countries.  In  Germany, 
the  best  designers  are  accepted  by  the  firms  with  a  wide 
distribution,  but  this  does  not  prevent  their  designing 
also  for  the  special  patron.  This  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  true  here  in   Vmerica  also.  It  is  Donald  Deskey's 


A  bedroom  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Salon  des 
Artistes  Decorateurs  designed  and  executed 
throughout  by  M.  Rollin.  Furniture  of  dark  woods 


aim,  for  instance,  to  make  his  custom-made  furniture 
and  interiors  set  a  taste  for  mass  production.  He  will 
introduce  a  new  line  or  a  new  material,  but  with  the 
idea  later  of  turning  it  out  for  a  large  buying  public. 
The  democratic  urge  influences  design  in  differing  de- 
grees, but  because  it  is  an  expression  of  modern  life,  it 
influences  all  design,  even  the  French. 

M.  Rollin  deplores  a  constant  changing  of  fashions 
in  interiors,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  unhappiest 
expressions  of  our  modern  speed  of  living.  For  if  the 
fashion  is  to  change  constantly,  it  will  be  eternally 
necessary  to  buy  cheaply,  to  buy  the  inferior  thing.  He 
insists  that  there  is  a  moral  value  in  decoration  in  the 
home.  A  painting,  he  says,  has  moral  value.  But  a  dress, 
however  beautiful,  has  not,  because  it  is  made  for  the 
mode  of  the  moment.  And  the  mode  will  change.  If  a 
room  contains  something  personal,  from  choice,  if  it 
is  not  dictated  by  what  is  "smart"  then,  like  all  true 
art,  it  too  will  be  enduring. 

But  as  it  is  conceived  and  as  it  endures,  it  must  be 
an  expression  of  the  age.  Gothic  or  Louis  Fourteenth 


rormal  dining  room  in  a  Paris  apartment  by  M. 
Rollin.  The  furniture  is  of  ebony.  Metal  handles  on 
the  buffet  silvered  bronze.  The  indirect  lighting  re- 
flects from  silvered  metal.  Tapestry,  Andre  Mare 


Mme.  Rollin's  bedroom  has  a  zodiacal  paneling 
over  the  built-in  bed  canopy  for  its  only  decora- 
tion. Indirect  lighting  for  reading  under  the  canopy 


styles  do  not  express  the  aeroplane  or  the  submarine. 
The  fine  furniture  of  the  past  was  designed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  time;  the  crea- 
tive artist  of  today  must  obey  the  same  logic.  In  other 
words,  and  still  in  M.  Rollin's  own,  the  necessities  of 
the  past  inspired  the  designs  of  the  past.  Modern  design, 
conforming  to  new  necessities  and  being  harmoniously 
adapted  to  the  manner  in  which  we  live  today,  is  thus 
traditional  in  the  true  sense.  If  you  are  sincere  and 
logical,  you  can't  be  happy  in  the  modern  life  and  love 
a  Victorian  interior. 

M.  Rollin  repeats  the  fact  that  from  1835  to  1900 
there  was  nothing  very  good  done  anywhere  in  the  world, 
as  far  as  architecture  and  decoration  were  concerned. 
There  was  rather  an  exaggeration  of  decoration.  He  be- 
lieves the  reason  for  this  was  that  at  the  beginnings  of 
democracy,  there  was  no  one  to  set  the  taste.  Now.  at 
last,  he  thinks,  a  school  has  grown  up  which  has  certain 
ideals.  And  now,  by  the  same  token,  there  is  opportunity 
for  personality  in  individual  piece-. 

M.  Rollin  was  fust  of  all  an  architect.  He  then  be- 
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came  interested  in  interior  details  because  he  prefers, 
he  says,  to  work  in  fine  materials  rather  than  in  rein- 
forced concrete. 

M.  Rollin  prefers  woods  usually  dark  in  color  so  that 
his  interiors  have  on  the  whole  a  rather  grave  solidity. 
Metal  he  uses  incidentally  for  handles  or  outline,  but 
seldom  as  the  entire  plastic  material,  except  as  decora- 
tion in  wrought  iron.  His  interest  in  glass  is  typical  of 
the  more  modern  trend.  And  he  avails  himself  very 
often  of  the  new  indirect  and  cornice  lighting. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  a  line  here  and  there  reminiscent 
of  another  style.  But  as  M.  Rollin  explains,  all  styles 
are  a  part  of  his  eye's  experience  and  when  a  curve 
suggestive  of  another  period  occurs  in  his  work,  that 
can  hardly  be  called  a  copy  of  an  earlier  piece.  It  is 
only  that  the  past  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the  artist's 
experience  out  of  which  a  design  springs. 

Except  however  for  the  massive  simplicity  of  his 
work,  it  is  evident  that  M.  Rollin  does  not  follow  the 
complete  esthetic  of  the  so-called  International  style. 
He  is  a  French  independent,  an  artiste  decorateur. 

M.  Rollin's  rooms  for  W.  and  J.  Sloane  have  been  com- 
posed, he  says,  as  a  special  program  to  touch  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people.  A  country  house  in  Westchester 
was  the  type  of  building  he  had  in  mind  as  he  selected 
the  designs  and  plotted  the  arrangement.  The  corner  of 
the  green  dining  room  on  the  first  page  is  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  in  New  York. 
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The  dining  alcove  opens  off  the  living  room,  in 
the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Felix  Wilkes,  New  York 


en 


use -INTERNATIONAL  STYLE 


COLOR  ADDS  INFINITE  VARIETY  TO  THIS 
SMALL  NEW  YORK  APARTMENT  DESIGNED 
THROUGHOUT  BY  WILLIAM  MUSCHENHEIM 


M\  \  V  -in-  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
modern  architectural  style.  Among  them  is  the 
cognomen  itself.  In  the  year  2500  what  will  it  be  called? 
"The  modern?"  And  yet  even  if  people's  houses  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  curves  and  curlicues  again,  history  will 
still  have  to  gi\e  our  contemporary  >tyle  a  name.  One 
architect  told  u-  he  had  covered  the  pages  of  his  diary 
with  possible  Labels  lor  what,  in  his  mind,  was  a  very 
definite  thing.  In  the  meantime  we  have  to  write  about 

something  which  has  not  heen  properly  baptized. 


But  of  all  titles  thus  far  suggested — the  modern, 
twentieth  century,  contemporary,  and  international  style 
— we  prefer  "international."  This  should  save  us  from 
provincialism.  Those  architects  who  have  shown  the 
most  imagination  in  the  new  style  are  dotted  all  over 
the  map.  All  are  working  toward  a  common  and  com- 
prehensible ideal  in  architecture. 

This  type  of  architecture  plots  interiors  first  of  all, 
because  houses  grow  from  the  inside  out.  Thus  built, 
they  do  not  need  "decorators"  to  complete  them.  They 
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ong  a  mirror  wall  of  the  bed- 
room are  the  bureau  and  dressing 
table  of  gray  harewood  in  a  unit 
design    by    William    Muschenheim 


I  he  opposite  wall  of  the  bedroom 
is  hung  with  raw  silk  yellow  cur- 
tains. The  chair  upholstered  in 
blue     leather     by     Le     Corbusier 
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are  adapted  to  the  living  of  the  family  from  start  to 
finish.  And  decoration  suggests  compromise  in  styles, 
and  super-imposed  frills. 

An  order  to  turn  out  a  house  complete  for  a  client  is 
a  windfall  for  any  architect,  but  here  and  there  it  is 
being  done.  Contempora  is  architect  for  a  house  in 
\vack;  Donald  Deskey  is  building  one  complete;  Howe 
and  Lescaze  are  at  work  on  a  modest  cottage  for  a  pro- 
fessor who  has  seen  the  light.  Neither  the  interior  nor 
the  exterior  of  such  dwellings  will  be  "assembled"  bit 
by  bit,  but  they  will  be  designed,  as  a  matching  whole, 
down  to  the  very  andirons  on  the  hearth — if  there  be  a 
hearth,  and  not  complete  air  conditioning. 

But  there  is  of  course  one  compromise  which  must  be 
made  when  these  architects  are  commissioned  to  design 
an  apartment.  No  apartment  house  in  this  country  has 
ever  been  built  in  the  contemporary  style,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Therefore  the  old  facades  have  to  be  met  and 
modified  when  the  planning  of  an  apartment  is  the  job. 

Of  the  younger  architects  working  in  New  York  who 
have  very  successfully  conquered  the  difficulties  of  an 
old-fashioned  architecture  and  adapted  it  to  the  newer 
idea,  is  William  Muschenheim.  He  uses  color  freely, 


and  his  interiors,  for  all  their  sobriety,  have  a  jewelled 
and  feminine  appeal. 

The  photographs  which  we  show  in  these  pages  are 
in  the  tiny  two-room  and  dining  alcove  penthouse  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  Felix  Wilkes.  In  spite  of  the  rather  cramp- 
ed space,  Mr.  Muschenheim  has  used  his  color  com- 
binations to  give  the  effect  of  room  divisions  where  none 
exist  and  yet  to  keep  the  whole  a  unit  with  a  suggested 
sweep  of  space. 

Dining  alcove  and  living  room  are  a  sparkling  com- 
bination of  orange,  lemon  yellow,  white,  gray,  and 
black.  The  interiors  are  lively  in  mood  and  yet  care- 
fully, logically  composed.  In  the  dining  alcove  off  the 
living  room,  the  black  built-in  sideboard  retreats  from 
a  narrow  black  wall.  The  left  side  wall  is  a  pale  yellow 
and  the  kitchen  door  is  white  with  a  white-painted  band 
above  it.  The  built-in  bench  is  covered  with  a  lemon 
yellow  leather.  The  glass-covered  dining  table  is  black 
and  the  chairs  are  wood  painted  yellow.  The  mirror 
is  set  in  aluminum  and  reflects  the  Viennese  heads  by 
Wieselthier  and  the  Cezanne  print  on  the  opposite  wall. 

The  rug  which  covers  the  floor  space  of  the  alcove 
and  the  living  room  was  designed  to  mark  off  the  vari- 


I  he  window  treatment  in  the 
living  room  has  effected  a 
smooth  architectural  wall,  par- 
tially concealed  the  radiators, 
and     made     space    for    plants 
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ous  room  activities.  It  is  woven  as  a  whole,  but  is  black 
in  the  alcove,  a  black  strip  runs  under  the  couch  in  the 
living  room,  and  an  orange  strip  runs  out  from  the  nar- 
row entrance  (curtained  off  by  long  orange  hangings) 
under  the  game  table.  This  table  and  two  chairs  before 
the  low  bookcases  form  the  library  unit.  The  rest  of  the 
carpet  is  woven  in  gray. 

In  the  living  room  there  were  two  important  archi- 
tectural changes.  One  wall  opened  out  onto  the  pent- 
house garden.  But  as  usual  this  was  broken  up  into 
three  sections,  in  the  center  the  French  door  and  on 
either  side  two  narrow  sash  windows.  The  windows  were 
removed  and  two  wide  pieces  of  glass  substituted,  run- 
ning from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  ventilator  was  installed 
over  the  door.  The  Venetian  blinds  are  on  the  outside, 
operated  from  within.  Within  and  across  the  whole  are 
hung  white  fish  net  curtains.  Thus  in  so  far  as  possible 
a  badly  broken  up  space  is  smoothed  out  and  unified. 

And  by  another  device  the  fireplace  wall  is  made 
smooth.  Mr.  Muschenheim  built  a  light  screen  from 
floor  to  ceiling  to  go  over  the  windows,  and  come  flush 
to  the  chimney  breast.  He  swung  the  screens  on  hinges 
and  covered  them  with  a  white  raw  silk.  Room  was  left 


for  the  plants  between  screen  and  window,  and  indirect 
lighting  shines  on  them  at  night.  The  landlord's  gift  of 
a  mantelpiece  was  rejected.  Thus  this  side  wall  which 
was  originally  broken  into  three  parts  was  given  one 
line,  adding  to  the  visual  clarity  and  enlarging  the  room. 

The  walls  of  the  living  room  are  painted  in  different 
colors  or  covered  with  fabric.  The  wall  over  the  sofa  is 
of  orange  burlap.  The  fireplace  wall  is  painted  orange. 
The  corner  wall  for  the  desk  is  painted  white.  The  wall 
for  the  library  unit  opposite  the  fireplace  is  covered 
with  a  gray  mohair  fabric  on  cellotex.  It  is  on  this  that 
the  pictures  can  be  hung  with  tacks  and  easily  changed. 

Colors  in  the  bedroom  harmonize  with  those  in  the 
living  room.  They  are  pale  yellow,  dark  blue,  rust  red, 
and  gray.  The  bed  is  covered  with  a  deep  soft  red 
chenille,  and  has  a  red  backboard.  A  yellow  raw  silk 
curtain  stretches  across  the  windows. 

The  wall  at  the  left  as  one  enters  the  bedroom  is 
covered  with  glass  set  in  aluminum.  Along  this  mirror 
wall  an  ingenious  dressing  table  with  a  low  glass  shelf 
and  bureau  of  gray  English  harewood  are  built  as  a 
single  piece.  Beyond  the  skilful  use  of  line  and  color 
a  water  color  by  Dufy  is  the  only  decoration. 


The  library  end  of  the  small 
living  room  is  marked  off  by 
the  orange  strip  of  carpet. 
Pictures  over  the  bookcase 
by     Leger,      Klee,      Kandinsky 
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Since  hostesses  discovered  cross-currents  of  conversation,  low  centerpieces  have  become  im- 
portant for  the  formal  table.  Above,  yellow  roses  are  used  in  an  oblong  bowl  of  hammered  plat- 
teen,   a    non-tarnishable   new  material  which    resembles  silver.  Bowl,  Danish  and  Swedish  Silversmiths 


iicoiircioe 
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orirersation 
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White  carnations  massed  in  a  crystal  Orrefors  bowl  to  make  a  ruffled 
background  for  Cattleya  orchids  and  maiden-hair  fern.  Linen  from  Mosse 
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The  positive  value  of  economy 
is  illustrated  by  Cymbidittm  or- 
chids used  sparingly  in  this 
modern  crystal  centerpiece  de- 
signed by  Jean  Luce.  The  blocks 
are  of  pale  green  crystal,  and 
the  flowers  are  brown  shading 
to  pink  and  yellow  tones.  This 
centerpiece  is  from  Alice  Marks 


Square  crystal  blocks  hold  huge 
pansies  shading  from  white  through 
yellow  to  brown.  The  blocks  are  hol- 
lowed just  enough  to  hold  water. 
They  are  separate  from  the  rec- 
tangular mirror  plaque,  so  that  they 
can  be  placed  in  any  position  desired. 
From  the  Mayhew  Shop.  Gerard  as- 
sisted in  the  selection  of  flowers  and 
arrangement    of    these    centerpieces 


The  glint  of  hammered  copper  comple- 
ments the  tawny  tones  of  Cymbidium 
orchids,  arranged  here  with  enough 
shiny  leaves  to  balance  the  mass  of 
the  bowl.  Candlesticks  and  bowl,  Re- 
na    Rosenthal.   Can-Die-Luxe   candles 
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Estrid  Ericson,  Swedish 
designer,  achieves  a 
sense  of  space  with 
simple  curves  and  straight 
lines  meeting  at  right 
angles,  as  illustrated  by 
the  bentwood  chair,  cof- 
fee table  and  rectangular 
pewter      coffee      service 


STRAIGHT   LINES    an 


rearn=Line. 


A  longer  than  usual  divan  also  brings  a  spacious  effect  and  horizontal   lines  into  this  modern   room   by   Estrid   Ericson 
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The  library  and  a  glimpse  of  the  study  beyond,  in  "Space  House."  The  stream-lined  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  triple  rows  of  bookcases  around  two  walls.  The  fur- 
niture is  low  and  underslung  and  it,  too,  emphasizes  the  horizontal  planes.  Walnut  walls  and 
ceilings    offset   beige    leather    upholstering.   The  design  is  by  Frederick  J.  Kiesler.  Modernage 


WE  attain  spaciousness  today  without  dwelling  in 
marble  halls — in  fact  we  can  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  and  by  what  we  do  with  them  give  our- 
selves the  feeling  of  living  in  the  Yankee  Stadium  or 
a  railroad  flat.  It  depends  largely  on  what  we  do  with 
the  straight  lines  and  curves. 

Cut  the  space  into  cubicles,  and  you  have  rooms 
square  and  oblong,  each  a  separate  and  distinct  entity 
— some  large,  some  small — each  one  looking  smaller 
than  necessary.  Frederick  J.  Kiesler  has  made  an  ex- 
periment in  optical  illusion  in  "Space  House,"  designed 
for  Modernage's  recent  exhibition  in  New  York.  The 
"house"  is  like  those  games  you  used  to  play,  when  you 
had  to  guess  which  cluster  of  black  lines  was  the  longer, 
and  it  always  turned  out  they  were  both  the  same  length. 
And  so  in  this  model  house,  by  the  use  of  horizontal 
lines,  occasional  verticals  and  a  surprising  curved  sur- 
face here  and  there,  he  succeeds  in  tricking  the  testi- 
mony of  the  yardstick. 

Mr.  Kiesler  calls  it  a  stream-lined  effect.  The  rooms 
flow  into  each  other  with  the  minimum  of  resisting  par- 


titions. The  walls  and  the  partitions  serve  only  to  em- 
phasize the  dynamic  quality  of  space  itself.  Stepped-up 
rooms,  sunken  rooms,  glass  partitions,  shutter  parti- 
tions, and  curtains  divide  where  division  is  rational. 

Only  recently  the  psychological  power  of  space  itself 
in  decoration  has  begun  to  be  realized.  An  uncluttered 
expanse  of  wall  to  our  immediate  ancestors  was  "bare," 
"empty,"  "denuded,"  "unfinished,"  and  a  great  pity. 
Stream-lined,  space  slips  from  the  passive  to  the  active 
voice.  What  you  do  to  it  is  swallowed  up  in  what  space 
does  to  the  rest  of  the  room.  You  leave  a  wall  bare, 
not  because  you  haven't  enough  bric-a-brac  to  fill  it 
but  to  offset,  to  emphasize  other  objects  in  the  room. 
You  use  a  straight  hanging  across  a  wall  to  give  depth, 
to  escape  monotony,  to  bring  vertical  lines  into  play,  to 
accent  something  else. 

Thus  our  eyes  are  constantly  deceiving  us.  Estrid 
Ericson,  the  Swedish  designer,  gets  most  of  her  effects 
from  an  adroit  use  of  horizontal  lines,  and  the  contrasts 
of  white  with  blacks  and  dark  browns.  As  large  a  divan 
as  the  four-ply  sectional  one  shown  in  this  article  might 
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A  study  in  straight 
lines,  dark  wood  and 
neutral  toned  fabrics 
and  rugs.  All  are  de- 
signs of  Estrid  Ericson 
of  Firma  Svenst  Tenn, 
of   Stockholm,    Sweden 


dwarf  a  room  with  ordinary  treatment.  But 
its  long  low  lines,  its  light  fabric  in  contrast 
to  the  dark  rug  and  dark  curtain,  are  never 
likely  to  give  a  room  that  filled-up  look.  The 
technique  in  all  her  furniture  is  one  of 
elimination  —  elimination  of  ornament, 
curves,  excrescences.  Surface  and  texture  is 
all.  The  coffee  tables  in  dark  wood,  highly 
finished,  are  tables  reduced  to  bare  essen- 
tials, almost  a  generalization  of  all  tables. 
Their  only  ornament  lies  in  the  grain  and 
finish  of  the  wood. 

The  modern  style,  bringing  back  as  it  did 
the  highly  polished  surface  to  furniture, 
seems  to  have  encouraged  as  its  complement, 
the  dull  rough  finish  to  fabrics.  Ericson 
plays  with  this  reversal  of  values  with  strik- 
ing effect.  The  Swedish  rugs  are  famous, 
and  have  inspired  designers  on  this  side  of 
the  water  to  experiment  with  the  uneven 
textured  one-toned  floor  covering.  In  the 
matter  of  space,  these  carpets  play  a  reces- 
sional— the  floor  never  "jumps  up  and  hits 
you  in  the  eyes,"  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  feeling  of  bareness. 


Frederick  J.  Kiesler  de- 
signed this  room  as 
part  of  "Space  House," 
built  on  the  stream- 
lined principle.  This  is 
a  view  of  the  living 
room  looking  from  the 
terrace.  The  Modern- 
age  Furniture  company 
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The  contrast  in  textures 
as  well  as  in  tone  is  em- 
phasized here  in  these  de- 
signs by  Ericson  on  this 
page.  The  chair,  its 
straight  and  sturdy  ap- 
pearance encased  in 
smooth  dark  fabric,  stands 
out  against  the  rough 
weave  of  the  Swedish  rug 


I  he  space-giving  effect 
of  contrast — dark  folds 
setting  off  rough  deep 
piled  carpets  in  beige,  a 
lounging  chair,  and  sim- 
ple nest  of  coffee  tables 
is  shown  in  this  work 
from    Firma    Svenst    Tenn 


KARL  SCHULTZ 
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oe AN  OPEN  BOOK 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   LOUIS   JACQUES    DAGUERRE   AND    HIS   SCHOOL 


Bv  DOKOTHV   WHITNEY 


A  daguerreotype  panel  tor  the  Victorian 
foyer,      arranged      by      Bruce      Buttfield 


DAGUERREOTYPES,  particularly  Miss  Therese 
Bonney's  collection,  shown  recently  at  the  Knoed- 
ler  Gallery,  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  mid-Vic- 
torian era  than  any  other  historic  record. 

There  are  the  recurring  "daguerreotype"  types. 
There  are  the  slim  young  girls  with  their  sleek  parted 
hair,  their  billowing  skirts  and  their  cameos.  These 
were  the  young  ladies  who  went  to  Young  Ladies  Semi- 
naries to  learn  fine  spidery  copperplate  hand-writing, 
water  coloring,  and  similar  airs  and  graces.  These  were 
belles  of  the  Cotillion  balls,  the  heroines  of  the  cha- 
rades, and  the  sweet  warblers  of  pretty  ballads  at  those 
musical  evenings.  These  were  the  chaperoned,  sheltered 
"little  women"  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Then  there  are  the  Iron  Men,  the  beetle-browed 
patriarchs.  Strong  men  these,  with  no  nonsense  about 
them.  Men  who  were  "heads  of  families"  and  whose 
parental  authority  was  not  open  to  question.  Men  who 
were  engaged  in  such  serious  concerns  as  Abolition, 
State  Rights,  and  marrying  off  the  above-mentioned 
young  ladies.  .  .  .  There  are  the  Beau  Brummels  of  the 
day — dashing  young  blades  with  that  shining  "macas- 
sared"  hair  that  resulted  in  an  eruption  of  antimacas- 
sars (tidies  to  you)  on  every  Victorian  chair.  There 
are  the  serious-eyed  children  of  the  period,  quaint  lit- 
tle miniatures  in  hoop  skirts  and  drooping  shoulder- 
lines,  including  one  delightful  picture  of  Stuyvesant 
and  Hamilton  Fish  at  that  detached,  tender  age  when 
ostrich-feather  hats  and  lace-trimmed  pantalettes  de- 
tracted nothing  from  their  masculine  aplomb.  .  .  . 

These  Victorians  were  immortalized  on  copper  or 
silver  plates — their  costumes,  their  characters,  their 
frivolities,  their  points  of  view.  The  pictures  tell  the 
story  as  no  history  has  ever  done.  The  Victorian  era 
becomes  an  open  book,  profusely  and  delightfully  il- 
lustrated by  the  followers  of  a  certain  famous  French- 
man, Louis  Jacques  Daguerre.  And  as  has  often  been 
remarked  since  his  day,  the  camera  cannot  tell  a  lie. 

The  daguerreotype  was  the  earliest  photographic 
process.  Niepce  actually  invented  it.  But  it  was  Da- 
guerre who  perfected  the  formula.  The  earliest  da- 
guerreotypes were  on  a  silver  background.  Later  came 
copper,  collodion  on  glass,  and  in  rare  instances,  oil- 
cloth. If  you  discover  a  daguerreotype  tucked  away  in 
mothballs,  with  paste,  powder  coloring,  you  have  some- 
thing rather  special.  The  Goyescas  group  in  Miss  Bon- 
ne) "s  collection,  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  existence, 
is  of  this  type.  If  you  unearth  one  with  a  gold  wash, 
treat  it  with  wide-eyed  respect,  these  are  really  quite 
rare.   And   if  on  close   inspection,  you  find  the  names 
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Brady,  Anson,  Gurny,  Whipple,  M.  A.  Root,  or  Thomp- 
son on  the  frame,  or  embossed  on  the  cover,  you're  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  daguerreotype  by  one  of  the  finer 
American  daguerreotypists  of  the  period. 

The  earliest  portrait  was  made  around  1844.  Before 
that  time  the  process  was  still  in  rather  primitive  form. 
Apples,  peaches  and  other  forms  of  still-life  were 
obviously  better  fitted  to  hold  the  pose  for  the  six  or 
eight  hour  exposure  required  at  the  time.  Even  at  the 
final  stage  of  development,  the  process  took  several 
minutes,  which  accounts  for  the  rather  static  posing  of 
the  figures.  Frequently  metal  head-rests,  and  other 
mechanical  devices  were  employed  to  contribute  to  the 
air  of  poised  serenity.  The  resulting  poses  were  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  nervously  arrested  activity  of 
the  modern  snapshot,  from  which  our  great-grand- 
children will  probably  attempt  to  reconstruct  our  lives 
and  times.  Those  placidly  folded  feminine  hands,  those 
serene  half  smiles,  the  dignified  rigidity  of  bearded 
gentlemen — how  much  of  this  is  an  accident  of  me- 
chanical necessity,  and  how  much  is  the  characteristic 
facade  which  these  Victorians  turned  toward  the  world? 

Daguerreotypes  are  a  logical  addition  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  decor  which  is  a  current  preference  here 
and  there.  Whatever  our  sentimental  regard  is  for  the 
particular  ancestors  involved,  they  unquestionably  look 
well  preserved  for  posterity  on  copper  or  silver,  and 
mounted  on  a  satin  panel  in  the  hall.  They  become  im- 
portant placed  under  glass  on  a  small  table  top,  or 
posed  in  rows  on  a  marble  mantel.  Like  wax  flowers, 
the  daguerreotype  is  enjoying  a  renaissance. 

A  few  words  of  practical  advice  about  the  care  and 
handling  of  daguerreotypes  seem  timely.  Never,  for 
example,  touch  a  plate.  How  often  has  some  house- 
wifely hand  dusted  a  fine  old  piece,  only  to  see  Dear 
Aunt  Matilda  vanish  into  thin  air.  The  cases  should  be 
airtight  and  dust  proof.  Contrary  to  most  legend,  light 
does  not  hurt  daguerreotypes.  Dampness,  on  the  other 
hand,  does.  Daguerreotypes  can  be  photographed  suc- 
cessfully, so  when  family  disputes  arise  over  property 
rights,  you  can  keep  everybody  happy. 
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Mrs.   Frederic  Gallatin,   nee   Almy  Goelet  Gerry 


Mrs.    Perry,    mother    of    Mrs.    August    Belmont,    senior 


Mrs.    Dinsmore,    grandmother    of    Mrs.    Vincent    Astor 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  HERMANN  G.  PLACE 
MILBROOK,  NEW  YORK 


In  the  entrance  hall  the  murals,  Empire  carpet,  and 
upholstery  are  green  and  cream  accented  in  brown 
and  gray.  Furniture  is  French  and  American  Empire 


NEITHER  a  survivor  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  nor  a  beau  of  the  gay  nineties 
would  recognize  as  familiar  surroundings 
the  interiors  which  we  show  of  the  hunting 
lodge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Place  in  Milbrook. 
And  yet  \^  alter  Johnson  in  decorating  the 
entrance  hall  and  living  room  has  bor- 
rowed extensively  from  these  earlier  pe- 
riods In  the  living  room  the  carpet  and 
most  of  the  furniture  are  Victorian;  in  the 
entrance  hall,  the  furniture  is  of  adapted 
Empire  design  and  the  rug  is  Empire.  Yet 
the  arrangements  and  the  absence  of  stuffi- 
ness would  seem  meagre  fare  to  the  beau, 
and  the  lack  of  formality  too  humble  to 
the  dreamer  of  empires. 

The  periods  of  the  past  have  been 
adapted  to  the  life  of  hunting  to  hounds. 
around  which  pleasure  the  Place-  have 
built  their  clapboard  white  house  in  Mil- 
brook.  The  house  is  a  casual,  seasonal 
house  in  the  country.  Its  interiors  suggest 
rest  and  warmth  after  a  strenuous  day  in 
the  -addle-  -not  pomp  or  cluttered  luxury. 

Since  the  activities  of  the  owner-  revolve 
around  hunting,  the  chase  i-  fitted  into  the 
decorative  scheme.  The  murals  of  hoi 
and  hound-  on  the  entrance  hall  wall-  were 
painted  in  classic  pattern  b)  Robert  Hunan 
on  a  dull  orange  background.  The  fore- 
ground i-  green  and  cream  color  accented 
with  -hade-  of  brown  ami  gray.  Dado  and 
woodwork  are  marbleized  in  olive  green. 

To  make  the  mural-  the  focus  of  the  eye 
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At  one  end  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  large  open  fireplace.  The 
mural  above  is  the  last  in  a  series,  painted  by  Robert  Hyman 


as  one  enters  the  threshold  of  the  house  dedicated  to  a  love  of 
hunting  and  riding,  everything  unnecessarily  distracting  must 
give  way.  In  consequence  there  are  few  pieces  of  furniture,  empty 
spaces  to  the  wall's  horizon,  and  all  colors  blending  to  the  colors 
in  the  murals.  The  rider  as  he  enters  is  refreshed  and  charmed 
by  the  conventionalized  image  of  his  favorite  animals  on  the 
wall.  The  tone  of  the  house  is  set  and  the  interest  of  its  owners 
made  known. 

The  furniture  and  rug  of  this  entrance  hall  were  chosen  not 
because  they  suggested  Empire  but  for  their  line  and  design.  No 
further  elaboration,  after  the  painted  walls,  was  needed.  The 
small  classic  pattern  in  the  rug  is  not  prominent  enough  to  be 
spotty  nor  is  it  as  cold  in  its  expanse  as  a  plain  rug  would  have 
been.  The  design  is  a  grace  note  which  makes  way  to  the 
simplified  Empire  curve  of  the  chairs  and  sofa.  The  murals 
repeat  the  motif  of  the  outdoor  life;  the  charm  of  the  entrance 
hall  furnishings  suggests  the  comforts  of  the  living  room  within. 

In  the  living  room,  since  there  was  to  be  no  central  theme  of 
decoration  beyond  that  of  a  fire  in  the  hearth,  the  decorator 
could  allow  one  an  indulgence  in  the  familiar.  He  could,  we 
mean,  resurrect  the  Victorian  sparingly  to  suggest  that  child- 
hood when  we  were  well  protected  by  all  that  was  substantial  and 
apparently  everlasting.  But  taste  has  demanded  recently  that  if 
the  Victorian  must  be  revived,  it  must  be  revived  with  discretion. 
As  it  creeps  back  occasionally  into  our  twentieth  centur\  in- 
teriors, it  can  do  so  to  comfort  our  nostalgia  but  not  to  arouse 
our  distaste.  Most  of  the  Victorian,  to  our  modern  way  of  think- 
ing, was  overdecked  vulgarity,  so  the  selection  of  it-  best  from 
its  worst  is  the  more  difficult. 

In  the  living  room  of  Mrs.  Place  this  discretion  is  apparent. 
Since  one  or  two  chairs  chose  to  flaunt  their  curves  so  boldly, 
she  has  >et   them   against  a   background   of  modest   simplicity, 
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and  so  has  put  them  to  shame  without  robbing  them  of 
their  vitality  and  mirth. 

As  the  curtains  suffice  to  carry  out  the  curves  of  the 
old  chairs,  the  mantel  wall  with  the  two  bookcases  at 
either  side  is  severely  simple.  The  Victorian  mantel- 
piece of  old  would  have  been  bedecked  with  all  the 
knick-knacks  of  the  inanimate  kingdom.  Today  the  shelf 
is  eliminated  to  avoid  the  temptation  toward  overem- 
bellishment.  It  also  clarifies  the  relation  of  wall  spaces 
and  the  architectural  detail. 

The  walls  themselves  are  unadorned  by  moldings  ex- 


cept for  the  old  one  left  above  the  fireplace.  The  color 
is  off-white.  A  light  cornice  at  the  ceiling  line  is  picked 
out  in  gold.  Bookcases  sunk  in  the  wall  at  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  lighting 
brackets,  though  they  suggest  the  Victorian,  are  chaste 
in  outline.  Two  hunting  prints  hung  on  either  side  of 
the  window  behind  the  spinet  may  be  forgiven  the 
owners  whose  passion  is  that  sport.  This  is  the  personal 
touch  that  makes  a  room  come  alive.  And  thus,  in  a  small 
room  there  is  suggestion  of  ease  and  freedom  in  the  mod- 
ern manner,  but  comfort  in  the  associations  of  the  past. 


I  he  Victorian  carpet  in  the  living 
room  has  a  black  background.  Vic- 
torian sofas  and  armchairs  are  uphol- 
stered    in     a    green     Italian     damask 


I  he  walls  of  the  living  room  are  putty- 
white  with  a  few  moldings  in  old 
gold.  The  curtains  are  antique  gold 
with    green   and    gold    Empire   fringe 
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as 


COMES  OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 


Castle  of  Dulno  near  Trieste,  Italy,  owned  by  Prince  della  Torre  e  Tasso.  The  lighting 
of  the  driveway  comes  from  concealed  projectors.  Other  concealed  sources  bring 
the   castle   into   contour   with    highlight   and   shadow.    Lighting    by    Rudolf   Wendel 
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He  de  la  Cite.  By  Rousseau 


The  Suburbs.  By  Utrillo 
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Invocation.  By  Max  Weber 


PETER   A.    JULEY 


omposer  s    PICTURES 


GEORGE  GERSHWIN,  THE  MUSICIAN,   IS  A 
COLLECTOR    OF    MODERN    PAINTINGS 


AMERICA  knows  Mr.  Gershwin  as  a  musician,  as  the 
L  man  who,  with  a  touch  of  his  wand,  transformed 
lowly  jazz  into  the  coach  and  four  of  symphony.  Be- 
cause he  is  a  pretty  thorough  master  of  the  musical 
medium,  we  are  properly  astonished  at  his  interest  in 
another  art.  When  we  put  a  hero  in  a  cubby-hole  we 
want  to  keep  him  there. 

But  that  the  composer  should  take  to  painting  or 
collecting  paintings,  or  that  the  painter  should  take  to 
composing  is  not  unusual.  For  the  artist  the  passage 
from  one  medium  to  another  is  not  a  dark  circuitous 
route. 

Alfred  Schonberg  has  had  an  exhibition  of  his  own 
paintings.  Rousseau  used  to  give  violin  lessons. 


As  Mr.  Gershwin  points  out,  music  is  design — mel- 
ody is  line;  harmony  is  color;  contrapuntal  music  is 
three  or  four  lines  forming  an  abstraction  or  sometimes 
a  definite  shape;  dissonance  in  music  is  like  distortion 
in  a  painting,  and  as  Alice  Toklas  adds,  like  the  egg 
shell  in  the  coffee. 

Scriabin  has  written  tone  poems  based  on  color,  and 
one  opus  to  be  played  with  the  color  organ.  Werner 
Jostin  wrote  a  score  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  a  trip- 
tych. Music's  connection  with  the  plastic  arts  is  a  deeper 
one  than  that  of  analogy. 

It  is  still  a  moot  question  in  Mr.  Gershwin's  mind 
whether  he  collects  the  moderns  because  he  wants  to 
learn  to  paint;  or  whether  he  wants  to  learn  to  paint  in 
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order  better  to  understand  the  modern  masters.  But  he 
buys  paintings  for  a  fairly  simple  reason — because  he 
j;rl>  pleasure  out  of  them.  And  he  can  study  them  during 
the  interludes  from  composing,  not  in  brief  tours  to  the 
art  galleries,  but  at  leisure.  He  surrounds  himself  with 
the  works  of  men  whom  he  admires  because  they  say 
something  to  him  through  a  technique  which  he  wants 
lo  master.  A  collector,  like  a  critic,  is  often  a  disap- 
pointed creator.  Hut  Mr.  Gershwin  has  made  some  hum- 
ble beginnings  in  painting.  And  just  as  he  is  studying 
music  all  the  time — he  has  three  lessons  a  week — so  he 
is  studying  painting  when  the  moment  allows.  His  col- 
lection  consists  of  examples  of  Derain,  Utrillo,  Rouault, 
a  Gauguin,  Modigliani,  a  Rousseau,  Picasso,  Pascin, 
and  among  the  Americans,  Weber,  Brook,  Benton, 
Eilshemius,  Sterne,  Coleman,  and  many  of  the  younger 
men.  Knowing  the  scarcity  of  buyers  in  this  day  and  age, 
lie  makes  every  effort  to  assist  the  struggling  painter. 
The  walls  ol  liis  living  room  are  hung  with  paintings. 
Over  the  mantel  is  a  Utrillo,  to  the  right  of  this  the 
beautiful  Absinthe  Drinker  by  I'icasso.  On  the  opposite 
wall  the  little  Rousseau.  In  the  dining  room  is  hung  a 
large  Derain  still-life.  A  Thomas  Benton  decorates  the 
bar-room.  In  the  library  are  Kouaull  and  Pascin.  The 
upstairs  hallway  i-  thick  w  iih  line  paintings,  but  to  come 
out  into  Mr.  Gershwin's  working  room  is  to  come  out 
on  Btark  simplicity  and  a  piano  with  oik-  small  figure 
ol  a  woman  done  l>\  Matisse  (from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Arthur  Davies)  and  two  African  wood  images. 


( 'ariatide.  By  Modigliani 


Self  Portrait.  By  Gauguin 


Of  the  Modigliani  which  we  publish,  Mr.  Gershwin 
said  as  we  stood  before  the  canvas,  "Those  who  like 
the  art  of  the  moderns,  like  this  painting  especially.  If 
they  heartily  dislike  the  moderns,  they  hate  this  par- 
ticularly." Of  his  whole  collection  Mr.  Gershwin  gets 
the  most  pleasure  out  of  his  big  Weber.  The  painting 
hangs  in  the  place  of  honor  in  his  living  room,  in  an 
arched  niche.  It  is  about  five  by  seven  feet,  called  In- 
vocation. Mr.  Gershwin  sees  in  it  a  deeply  wrought  pic- 
ture, tremendously  felt.  To  him  the  distortion  increases 
its  feeling  and  adds  to  the  design.  Technically,  he  points 
out,  it  is  a  composition  of  triangles,  and  in  it  there  is 
strict  absence  of  line,  only  color  against  color.  And  in 
the  whole  there  is  great  movement. 

Mr.  Gershwin  is  now  so  interested  in  painters  and 
in  painting  himself  that  he  is  sure  if  his  family  had 
presented  him  with  an  easel  and  some  paints  when  he 
was  a  child,  instead  of  with  a  piano,  he  would  be  a  pro- 
fessional painter  today  rather  than  a  musician.  But  to- 
day his  first  love  still  has  the  upper  hand.  His  avoca- 
tion, his  interest  in  the  visual  arts,  is  in  the  last  analysis 
an  inspiration  for  new  musical  compositions. 

And  if  Mr.  Gershwin  feels  it  is  too  late  to  become  a 
painter  of  distinction,  he  has,  nevertheless,  consider- 
ably enriched  his  musical  background  by  his  more  than 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  effects  the  painter  is  at- 
tempting to  achieve. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Gershwin  started  to  paint;  three 
years  ago  he  bought  the  first  canvas  in  his  collection. 
He  has  recently  shown  several  of  his  canvases  in 
Chicago,   and   loaned   individual   pieces   many  times. 
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MODERN 


By  RUSSEL  WRIGHT 


THE  world  of  design  is  full  of  modern  "naturals" 
— things  which  unconsciously  and  unintentionally 
express  all  that  designers  consciously  strive  for.  Elec- 
tric light  bulbs,  silos,  grain  elevators,  butchers'  tables, 
steel  girders,  glass  bricks,  safety  pins,  paper  clips — 
some  of  them  reach  back  into  the  dim  past,  others  are 
as  new  as  day  before  yesterday. 

They  crop  up  in  strange  places.  It  is  fun  to  look  for 
them,  these  objects,  which,  without  meaning  to,  embody 
the  essentials  of  contemporary  design. 

Consider  the  lowly  paper  clip  for  example.  Offhand 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  demonstration  of  functional- 
ism  minus  adornment.  Not  even  those  metal  tubing 
chairs,  to  which  it  shows  a  striking  family  resemblance, 
and  over  which  designers  have  labored  consciously. 

The  safety  pin  is  a  little  more  complicated  in  its 
functionalism,  but  no  excrescences  are  there.  Its  point, 
twisted  wire  and  catch,  express  use  and  nothing  else. 
To  see  the  beauty  of  this,  one  has  to  forget  its  homely 
associations,  and  enter  the  realm  of  pure  design. 

Entering  the  realm  of  pure  design  on  the  curve  of  a 
safety  pin  is  of  course  the  acid  test.  If  you  can  do  that, 
you  won't  have  much  trouble  detecting  the  unconscious 
modern  design  in  an  electric  light  bulb.  It,  too,  is  a  mod- 
ern natural.  It  derives  its  shape  and  general  construc- 
tion from  the  needs  of  the  force  it  serves.  And  then 
there  are  those  remarkable  glass  flasks  and  retorts  of  the 
chemical  laboratory.  Long  ago  their  designs  were  de- 
termined by  artistically  irrelevant  scientific  matters,  yet 
they  are  so  thoroughly  modern  and  so  thoroughly  pleas- 
ing in  design  that  the  decorators  have  joyously  "dis- 
covered" them  as  accessories  for  modern  rooms. 

I  have  an  idea  one  reason  Venetian  blinds  fit  so  well 
into  the  contemporary  decor  is  because  they  are  modern 
naturals.  The  same  is  true  of  fabrics  like  monk's  cloth, 
whose  whole  effect  grows  out  of  their  texture  and  weave. 
It  wasn't  accidental  that  these  were  the  first  fabrics  mod- 
ern designers  began  to  use.  Unconsciously,  they  meas- 
ured up  to  the  new  standard  of  beauty  and  use. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  best  modern  design  is  to 
be  found  in  the  realm  of  aeronautics,  where  every  line 
and  every  shape  is  dictated  by  the  all-important  fact 
that  the  object  is  meant  to  fly.  And  strangely  enough, 
when  construction  has  taken  the  path  function  dictated, 
the  result  is  a  grace  and  sincerity  which  the  designer 
of  furniture  and  radios,  and  pots  and  pans  emulates 
and  envies. 

Unconscious  modern  stares  him  in  the  face  every- 
where. A  steel  work  bench  is  seen  to  be  forerunner  and 
prototype  for  the  "angle  iron"  modern  furniture.  A 


butcher's  table  is  likely  to  be  discovered  a  thing  of 
beauty.  At  any  rate,  I  know  one  modern  art  connoisseur 
who,  despairing  of  ever  finding  a  better  designed  mod- 
ern table,  bought  a  butcher's  table  for  his  living  room. 
He  combined  it  with  pieces  of  Brancusi  sculpture.  Very 
few  people  recognize  its  origin.  The  treatment  of  mass 
in  grain  elevators,  silos,  airplane  hangars,  which  were 
built  simply  and  purely  to  do  their  job  without  taking 
esthetic  thought,  is  analogous  if  not  the  inspiration  for 
many  a  conscious  modern  design. 
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MR.  Baskerville  has  trans- 
ferred his  sketches  of  tawny 
cats  to  a  lacquered  screen 
for  Mrs.  Gilbert  Miller 


PETER  A.  JULETf 


mm  a  is  into 


io  DECORATION 


UP  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  these  pages  sits  Freda 
Astor,  Vincent  Astor's  pet  chimpanzee.  Charles 
Baskerville  made  innumerable  sketches  of  all  her 
monkey  tricks  before  he  painted  her  portraits  on  a 
lacquered  screen,  as  decoration  in  Mr.  Astor's  apart- 
ment. In  the  left  hand  corner  is  a  water  color  study 
from  the  zoo  for  an  overmantel  in  Mrs.  Downing  Potter 
Brown's  house  in  New  York. 

The  screen  made  for  Mrs.  Gilbert  Miller  of  her  pet 
cats  in  tawny  colors  is  on  a  silver  leaf  background.  The 
ball  is  jade  green. 

In  the  recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  work  at 
the  Marie  Sterner  galleries,  the  great  black  panthers  on 
a  background  of  silver  leaf  made  an  imposing  screen. 
These  panthers  were  painted  in  a  kind  of  lacquer  mix- 
line,  which  gave  them  peculiar  virility  and  richness. 
not  on  glass  but  on  a  transparent,  light,  and  flexible 
composition.  The  result  was  like  glass  in  the  play  of 
shadow,  bill  without  the  weight  or  fragility  of  glass. 
The  lacquer  which  Mr.  Baskerville  uses  as  painl  brings 
the  animals  out  in  relief. 

His  animals  have  a  wild  natural  strength  and  because 
ol  this  strength  in  his  color  and  in  the  bold  quality  of 
In-  Lacquer  medium,  his  screens  and  overmantels  must 

be  the  center  of  decoration  in  any  room.  They  demand 
simple,  very  modern  surroundings  for  then  best  display. 
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I  HE  overmantel  of  lemon 
colored  monkeys  was  painted 
in  lacquer  on  a  white  back- 
ground for  the  New  York 
house  of  Mrs.  Downing  Potter 
Brown.  The  wild  deer  are 
painted  on  canvas  walls  in  a 
Long  Island  music  room.  The 
deer  are  in  quiet  tones  of 
chestnut  brown,  in  varying 
groups   around   the   four  walls 
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DANA  B.   MERRILL 


{  IN  COPPER  TONES 


1%  /FARRIED  ten  years,  or  however  long,  or  not  at  all, 
-L"A  here  is  a  copper  trim  for  the  buffet  supper  when 
nexl  you  entertain  after  the  musicale.  Oranges,  orange 
blossoms,  green  leaves  and  kumquats  in  a  hammered 
copper  center  howl,  reflected  in  a  copper  mirror  gla>s 
plateau  for  centerpiece,  with  plates,  ashtrays,  candle- 
sticks, howls,  beer  and  coffee  sets  of  copper.  Russet 
brown  and  yellow  linen  cloth  and  napkins  for  dull. 
subdued,  but  congenial  background.  There  are  brown 
bands  on  the  ivory  toned  handles  of  kni\cs  and  forks. 
1  lie  hors  d'oem  res  dishes  on  the  walnut  tray  are  wait- 
ing lor  caviar,  olives  stuffed  with  almonds,  peeled 
shrimp  or  Hat  anchovy,  and  cocktail  sausage-,  ("old  cuts 
and  a  salad  arc  \et  to  come.  The  hot  dish  on  the  stove 
may  hi-  curried  shrimp  and  oysters,  finnan  haddie  a  la 
king,  mushrooms  with  wild  rice,  or  the  familiar  spa- 
ghetti and  baked  beans. 


The  tall  amber  glasses  are  for  highballs,  or  if  the 
wind  is  whistling  around  the  apartment  house  eaves,  it 
might  be  well  to  serve  a  hot  drink.  One  perhaps  that 
goes  like  this:  two  ounces  of  applejack,  one  lump  of 
sugar,  peel  of  a  whole  lemon,  and  eight  ounces  of  hot 
water  (per  person).  Or  better  a  mulled  claret:  three 
ounces  of  claret,  one  and  a  half  lumps  of  sugar,  dash 
of  Angostura  bitters,  juice  of  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  and 
a  coffee  spoon  of  allspice.  Into  these  heated  godsends 
plunge  a  hot  poker  (the  one  you  got  for  Christmas) 
before  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  and  let  boil. 


Table    arranged    by    Elizabeth    Lounsbery    •    Photograph    by 
Dana   B.   Merrill  •  Linen  from  Mosse  •  Copper  mirror  glass 

Clateau   and  centerpiece,    Rena    Rosenthal   •  Copper   plates, 
owls,    ashtrays,    candlesticks,    relish    jar,   coffee   service   and 
beer  set,   Chase   Brass  and  Copper  Company  •  Jean   Luce's 
china   after-dinner  coffee  cups  and  saucers,   Alice  H. 
Marks  •   Knives,    forks,  spoons,    relish   tray  and   servers.    Pitt 
Petri    •    The    tall    amber    glasses    are    from    Carol    Stupell 
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ART   CALENDAR 
FOR    JANUARY 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Broadway  and  155th 
street.  Oils  by  George  de  Forrest 
Brush  continued  until  May  1. 

American  Art  Association-An- 
derson Galleries,  30  East  57th 
street.  Silver.  Gothic  tapestries, 
laces,  furniture  and  carpets  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
Mi  Cormick,  through  January  6th. 
Also  collection  of  rare  books. 

Argent  Galleries,  42  West  57th 
street.  Portrait  drawings  by  Helen 
Peale,  and  black  and  white  draw- 
ings, January  1-13. 

Brl  mmer  Galleries,  55  East  57th 
street.  Brancusi  sculptures  con- 
tinued until  January  13th. 

Delphic  Studios,  9  East  57th 
street.  Drawings  by  Art  Young, 
January  2-16. 

DiRAND  Rlel.  12  East  57th  street. 
Oils  by  Fedor  Zakharov,  until  Jan- 
uary 16.  Work  of  Mrs.  Digman, 
last  week  in  January  and  first  in 
February. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  36  East  57th 
street.  Water  colors  by  Brabizon, 
January  1-15.  Murals  and  wall 
paintings  with  small  models  of 
rooms  done  by  Stanley  Newton. 
January  15-February  1. 

Eighth  Street  Gallery,  61  West 
Eighth  street.  Until  January  13, 
first  one  man  show  of  Hans  Foy's 
oils  and  drawings.  First  one  man 
show  of  oils  done  by  L.  Jean 
Liberte,  January  15  to  February  3. 

Ferargil  Gallery,  63  East  57th 
street.  American  paintings,  sculp- 
ture  and   etchings,   January   1-31. 

The  Gallery,  144  West  13th 
street.  Four  American  printmak- 
ers,  Fred  Nagler,  Irwin  Hoffman, 
Milton  Avery,  Moses  Soyer,  Janu- 
ary 1-15.  January  15-31,  drawings, 
temperas,  and  oils  by  Moses  Soyer. 

Grand  Central  Art  Gallery,  15 
Vanderbilt  avenue.  One  hundred 
collected  prints  of  the  year.  Flow- 
er paintings  by  Leon  Carroll,  Janu- 
ary 9-20. 

Grand  Central  Art  Gallery, 
Fifth  avenue  at  51st  street.  Ameri- 
can contemporary  artists'  paintings 
and  sculpture. 

Kennedy  and  Company,  735  Fifth 
avenue.  Water  color  drawings  by 
James  McBey,  January  1-31. 


Knoedler,  14  East  57th  street. 
Portraits  by  William  Rankin,  to 
January  10.  British  champion  ani- 
mals by  Herbert  Haseltine,  Janu- 
ary 15-31. 

Kraushaar,  680  Fifth  avenue. 
Drawings  by  Denys  Wortman, 
January  8-31. 

Jl  lien  Levy,  602  Madison  avenue. 
Architectural  show  of  models  and 
drawings  in  modern  baroque  man- 
ner by  Emilio  Terry,  January  3-31. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  15  East  57th 
street.  New  paintings  by  Herbert 
Meyer  and  drawings  by  American 
artists,  January  9-30. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  15  East  57th 
street.  Paintings  by  Edna  Reindel, 
January  9-23.  Etchings  by  Harri- 
son Cady,  January  9-30.  January 
23-February  6,  exhibition  of  water 
colors. 

Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  51  East 
57th  street.  Paintings  by  Joan 
Miro,  January  1-18.  Exhibition  of 
paintings  of  Henri  Matisse,  Janu- 
ary 20  through  February. 

Midtown  Gallery,  559  Fifth  ave- 
nue. Group  exhibition,  January  1- 
31.  Exhibition  of  oils  and  water 
colors  by  Margaret  Wendell  Hunt- 
ington, January  2-18.  Miron 
Sokole.    January    18-February    2. 

Montross  Gallery,  785  Fifth  ave- 
nue. Pairltings  by  John  Sloan, 
January  2-13. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11  West 
53rd  street.  International  exhibi- 
tion of  theatre  art  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lee  Simonson,  January  9- 
February  26. 

Rehn  Gallery,  683  Fifth  avenue. 
Paintings  and  drawings  by  Eugene 
Speicher,    January    2-February    4. 

Seligman  Galleries,  3  East  51st 
street.  Oil  paintings  by  Max  Band, 
January  15  to  end  of  month. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  10  West  Eighth  street.  Bien- 
nial exhibition  of  contemporary 
American  sculpture,  watercolors, 
and  prints,  until  January  11.  Ac- 
cessions of  1932  and  1933  and 
self-portraits  by  living  American 
artists,    January    16-February    15. 

Howard  Young,  677  Fifth  avenue. 
Dutch  and  English  masters  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, continued. 
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CRUISING   CUNARD 


Swiftly  changing  scenes  are  the 
joy  of  winter  cruising:  splendor  of 
evenings  at  sea . . .  far-off  ports . . . 
the  glory  of  the  Sphinx.  And  to 
cruise  Cunard  is  to  make  these 
contrasts  even  more  attractive  . . . 
to  enhance  them  by  the  back- 
ground of  a  life  luxurious  and 
smoothly  served,  congenial  in  its 
companionship,  bountiful  in  rest 
and  sports  and  diversions. 

Set  aside  such  an  interlude  for 
yourself,  this  winter ...  a  week  or 
two  or  four  under  that  Cunard 
management  which  means  to  all 
the  world  the  acme  of  suave  living! 

AQI   IT  A  > I A to    Egypt 

and  the  Mediterranean 

Jan.  31  and  Mar.  7.  33  days  in  the 
newly  remodeled  Aquitania;  to 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Nice, 
Haifa  and  Port  Said  for  the  Holy 
Land  and  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Istanbul, 
Athens,  Naples!  Rates  only  $495 
up,  First  Class;  $265  up,  Tourist. 
Apply   to    Itaymond-Whitoomb, 

670  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or 
Cunard  Line,  25  Broadway, 
New  York  or  your  local  agent. 


M  A  U  R  E  T  A  N  I  A  .  .  .  to 

the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  White  Cruise 
Queen  on  an  itinerary  only  possible 
inthefamedMauretania.5300miles 
in  12  days.  5  foreign  countries: 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  LaGuaira, 
Venezuela;  Willemstad,  Curacao: 
Colon,  Panama;  *Havana,  Cuba... 
and  a  240-mile  daylight  vista  of  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  ! 
From  Neiv  York  Jan.  27,  Feb.  10, 
and  24,  Mar.  10  and  24,  Apr.  7. 

$170  up.  *Nassau  may be  substituted. 

SAMARIA  ...  to  Bermuda. 
Nassau    and    *  Havana.     11 

days  .  .  .  leisurely  yachting  in  a 
ship  famed  for  comfort,  to  the 
three  highspotsof  theWest  Indies! 
FromNeiv  York  Jan.  20,  Feb.  3  and 
17,  Mar.  3,  17  and  31.    $125  up. 

'Kingston  may  be  substituted. 

BEREXGARIA  . . .  Lincoln's 
Birthday  Week-end  Cruise 
to  Bermuda.  From  N etc  York 
Friday,  February  9:  return  Tues- 
day in  time  for  business.  $55  up. 

First  Class  Service  throughout  on 
West  Indies  Cruises;  no  passports. 


See  your  local  apent  or  Cunard  Line.  25  Broadway,  New  )  or!; 


CUNARD 
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Essex  House 

160  Central  Park  South 

NEW  YORK 


An  admiring  guest,  a  world  traveler, 
lately  returned  from  abroad,  tells  us 
"the  Essex  House  is  the  Matterhorn 
of  hotels.  It  captures  the  imagina- 
tion  with  its  loftiness  and  charm.  A 
view  from  the  windows  overlooking 
Central  Park  reveals  a  panorama  of 
beauty  seldom  found  anywhere  in 
Europe." 


A  step  to  transportation,  New  York's  smartest  shops  and  theatres. 


Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly 

in  the  Colonnades  to 

Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orchestra 


FROM   THE   SMART   SHOPS 
AND   GALLERIES 


A  CLOSET  with  the  fem- 
inine touch  in  peach  and 
blue.  It  has  a  spacious  hat  and 
shoe  rack  on  the  door  which 
can  be  had  in  any  color,  with- 
out the  edging,  for  $15.  The 
"peek-a-boot"  shoe  bags  are 
something  trick  with  their 
peepholes  in  the  front  so  you 
can  tell  what  shoe  you  are  get- 
ting without  untying  them.  $1. 
The  closet  boasts  two  sizes  of 
"fur  coat  hangers"  quilted  in 
blue  satin  and  $1.95  each;  an 
adjustable  nickel-plated  rod 
which  will  fit  any  space  up  to 
38  inches,  $1.50.  The  can  of 
Odak  Fresh  Air  which  hangs 
on  the  wall  keeps  odors  of  to- 
bacco from  clinging  to  clothes. 
$1.25.  Lewis  and  Conger, 
Sixth  avenue  and  45th  street. 


THIS  little  girl's  closet  prac- 
tically keeps  itself  tidy, 
with  its  red  rajah  cloth  dress 
bag,  shoe  pockets  and  laundry 
bag,  trimmed  in  quaint  white 
ball  fringe.  The  dress  bag  is 
$3.95,  shoe  bag,  $1.95;  laun- 
dry bag,  $1.35.  The  hat  box, 

.95; 
■19; 
box, 
and 
the 


white  with  red  design,  $ 
round  stocking  box,  $ 
square  handkerchief 
$1.19.  The  hat  brush 
powder  box  are  each  $ 
hatstand,  $.79;  and  the  drum- 
shaped  scrap  basket  is  $2.95. 
James  McCutcheon  and  Com- 
pany, Fifth  avenue  and  49th 
street. 


r  I  "'HE  young  man  of  the 
•*■  family  wants  something 
very  shipshape,  and  he  gets  it 
in  this  closet  all  of  red  and 
blue  sailcloth  with  white  rope 
trimmings.  All  the  accessories 
may  be  had  in  a  group  for 
$27.29,  consisting  of  garment, 
laundry,  and  shoe  bags;  hang- 
ers, suit  box,  shoe  trees,  waste 
basket  and  clothes  hamper 
decorated  with  ropes  and 
ships.  R.  H.  Macy  and  Com- 
pany,  34th  street  and  Sixth 
avenue. 
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NORMAN   TANNER 
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TVTHITE  satin  against  a 
*  *  wallpaper  background  of 
white  and  gold  plaid  is  a  par- 
ticularly lush  motif  for  a  lady's 
closet.  The  whole  unit  may  be 
purchased  for  $37.48  in  the 
closet  shop  of  R.  H.  Macy  and 
Company,  34th  street  and 
Sixth  avenue.  The  garment 
boxes  and  hat  trees  are  deco- 
rated with  trim  green  velvet 
bows  and  the  clothes  hamper 
is  in  white  and  green. 


THIS  linen  closet  shows 
what  can  be  done  to  make 
the  ordinary  linen  closet  extra- 
ordinary. The  walls  are  lined 
with  mirrors  decorated  with 
painted  rosevines.  The  color 
scheme  is  pale  green  and  pink, 
the  shelves  covered  in  green 
taffeta,  and  the  linens  bound 
with  rosette  trimmed  bands. 
The  woodwork  is  green  and 
the  drawers  are  decorated  with 
the  rosevine  motif.  It  is  a 
custom-made  job  done  by  Mrs. 
George  Herzog,  32  East  67th 
street. 


HERE  are  a  few  gadgets  a 
man  yearns  for  in  his 
closet.  Left  to  right,  a  non- 
slip  tie  .rack,  chromium  with 
a  felt  band,  $2.50;  nickel- 
plated  "clap-rack"  which  holds 
four  pair  of  trousers  firmly 
with  never  a  wrinkle,  $1.25; 
lasselled  cord  for  pulling  light 
on  and  off,  $.65;  Moth  Relief, 
which  smells  like  cedar  and 
is  calculated  to  discourage 
lepidoptera  of  all  persuasions, 
$1.50,  complete;  whisk  broom 
bent  to  fit  the  hand,  $.65. 
Lewis  and  Conger,  Sixth  ave- 
nue and  45th  street. 


PLENTY  of  drawers,  cup- 
boards, and  putting  places 
in  a  closet  is  paradise  enow. 
Add  to  that  a  full  length  mir- 
ror with  electric  lights  on 
either  side,  and  a  shoe  rack 
reaching  from  floor  to  mirror 
top;  a  rod  for  hangers  just 
high  enough  and  you  have  the 
practically  perfect  masculine 
closet  plan.  It  was  designed  by 
B.  Altman  and  Company,  Fifth 
avenue  and  34th  street.  About 
S250  installed. 
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Water-Fast 

WALL  PAPERS 

BY  BIRGE 


Old  Type  Perishable  Wall  Papers  Are  NOW  Obsolete 

•  The  "Water- Fast"  feature  of  the  New  Birge  Rainbow  Wall  Papers 
makes  the  old-type  passe.  Finger  marks  .  .  .  dirt  spots  . .  .  water . . .  that  ruin 
ordinary,  perishable  wall  papers  do  not  harm  BlRGE  "Water-Fast"  papers. 
When  "Water-Fast"  Wall  Papers  become  soiled,  use  a  wet  sponge,  mild 
soap  .  .  .  like  magic  the  spots  disappear  and  the  paper  regains  its  original 
beauty.  Discriminating  buyers  are  all  demanding  "Water- Fast"  Wall 
Papers  now...  and  accepting  no  others.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Water- Fast. 


VALUABLE    BOOK 
SHOWS  NEW  WAY  TO  CHOOSE  WALL  PAPER 


•  With  this  BlRGE  Decorating  Book  you 
can  walk  from  room  to  room  in  your  home 
and  actually  visualize  the  wonderful  changes 
these  colorful  "Water-Fast"  papers  would 
make.  Harmonious  combina- 
tions of  actual  wall  papers  in 
glorious  patterns  and  colors 
are  shown  .  .  .  demonstrating 
how  rooms  may  blend   into 
erch  other  and  yet  maintain 
their  own  individuality. 


•  Birge's  century-old  tradition  of  superb 

design,  color  and  printing  quality  has  not 

been  sacrificed  in  producing  "Water-Fast" 

papers.  Get  this  Birge  Decorating  Book  of 

"Water-Fast"  Wall  Papers. 

KH-acemuKvl  [}  I  Vlf.L  wfmmim-w    Convince  yourself  that  " Wa- 

TER-Fast"  are  the  only  wall 

papers  you  can  afford  to  use  in 

your  home.   Mail  the  coupon 

enclosing  io(*  postage  and  it 

will  be  sent  immediately. 


WALL  PAPERS 


M.    H.     BIRGE     &     SONS     CO 

386  ^agara  Street,  'Buffalo,  ^  T. 


M .  H .  BIRGE  S;  SONS  CO. 
386  NiaR.ir.i  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  — 

Send  the  Birc.i;  Rainbow  Book  of  "Water-Fast"  Wall  Papers  demonstrating  new 
method  of  selecting  harmonious  wall  papers    Enclosed  is  io<*  for  postage. 

Name . 


Address . 

The  services  of  the  BlRGK  Staff  of  Interior  Decorators  arc  yours  for  the  asking.  A  full 
description  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  he  decorated,  style  of  furniture,  color  of  woodwork, 
draperies, etc.  will  enable  them  to  re  ruler  best  assistance.  Samples  submitted  without  charge. 
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ULTRA 


in  every  sense... ultra  continental... ultrc 
convenient... ultra  comfortable. ..above  al 
ultra  moderate  .  . .  pervaded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  charm  and  gaiety. 
Rates:  Single  $3.50-$5;  Double  $5-$7;  Suites  from  $8. 
The  NEW  CONTINENTAL  GRILL,  brilliantly  redecorated, 
for  dinner  and  supper  dancing  to  LEON  BELASCO'S  two 
orchestras.  Entertainment.  Gala  Night  Every  Thursday. 
Another  bit  of  Europe  in  New  York  ...  RUMPELMAYER 
a  and  theatre-buffet. 


INVEST  IN  ADVENTURE! 


An  investment  that  will  pay  life-long 
dividends  is  a  Mediterranean  Cruise 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Statendam. 

Travel  to  cities  of  ancient  glory,  visit 
the  homelands  of  religion  and  art,  the 
sources  of  western  civilization.  Live 
aboard  this  magnificent  ship,  the  pride  of 
the  Holland  America  fleet.  Enjoy  the 
perfection  of  the  service  and  cuisine  for 
which  the  Line  is  noted.  Enjoy,  too,  the 
associations     with     people     who     regard 


traveling  as  a  fine  art.  You  can  do  all 
this — this  winter — at  rates  which  never 
again  may  be  so  low. 

The  itinerary  includes  a  number  of  new 
ports  of  call  —  fascinating  Tangiers; 
Malaga — a  lovely  Andalusian  town  of 
great  antiquity;  Palma  de  Mallorca; 
Beirut;  Corfu  and  Dubrovnik  on  the  Dal- 
matian coast.  You  also  may  visit  inspiring 
Tel  Aviv  in  the  Holy  Lands,  or  stop  over 
in  Rome   for  the  Holy  Year  ceremonies. 


FROM       THE      SMART      SHOPS 


OTHER    PORTS 
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S.S.  STATE  N  DAM 

Luxurious  flagship  of  the 


HOLLAND  AMERICA  LINE 
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EVERY  sunporch  or  sola- 
rium needs  a  small  table, 
and  this  white  wire  one  with  a 
glass  top,  about  coffee-table 
height,  is  light  and  graceful  as 
well  as  practical.  There  is  a 
rack  underneath  to  hold  a 
flowerpot.  It  can  be  had  in  any 
color  to  match  the  sun  room, 
and  can  be  used  outdoors 
when  summer  comes.  Olivette 
Falls,  571  Madison  avenue, 
has  it  for  $15.  The  flowers  in 
the  tall  white  vase  are  the  new 
opalescent  Cellophane  flowers 
from  Mayhew  Shop,  603  Madi- 
son avenue.  They  are  $3.50 
each  and  the  leaf  sprays  are 
$1.50.  The  vase  is  $12.50. 


TT ERE'S  a  whole  terraced 
-*■-*-  garden,  one  of  those 
amusing  Gerard  arrangements 
of  Italian  pottery  and  cactus, 
which  can  be  found  at  his 
shop,  270  Park  avenue.  This 
one  is  a  platform  of  rose  and 
beige  pottery,  with  a  brightly 
decorated  figure,  boxes,  and 
tiny  pots  planted  with  cactus, 
complete. 


Cfflt  ,c«r  /,(.,/  I'j,,!   tg« 


'$•<  <J  Ih,  H4l.^  Am,, 


A  BIRD  in  a  gilded  cage  is 
out  of  date,  because  the 
really  smooth  cages  are  crystal 
now.  This  one  is  made  of  small 
glass  filaments  in  a  chromium 
frame.  Even  the  perches  are 
crystal.  It  is  from  J.  A.  Leh- 
man, 216  East  53rd  street, 
$135. 


r  I  ^HIS  wrought  metal  tripod 
•*■  can  be  placed  in  a  corner 
and  plants  hang  in  metal  loops 
at  three  different  levels.  The 
hardy  grape  ivy  is  popular 
this  season  because  it  is  much 
more  of  a  house  pet  than  the 
ordinary  English  ivy,  and 
much  easier  to  grow.  Irene 
Hayes,  273  Park  avenue,  has  it 
for  $.75  a  pot.  She  has  the  tri- 
pod too,  for  $9.  The  tall  pitch- 
er is  a  French  etain  milk  jug 
which  makes  an  unusual  and 
capacious  watering  can.  From 
Mitteldorfer  Straus,  245  Fifth 
a\  enue,  $4. 
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T^HREE  extremely  good- 
-*-  looking  pottery  flower  pots 
in  different  shapes  and  designs. 
The  square  one  is  $2.50;  the 
center  one  with  overlapping 
petal  motif  is  $4;  the  latticed 
pot  is  $3.  From  Olivette  Falls, 
571  Madison  avenue. 


rpAKINGoverthewell-pulley 
■*-  idea,  this  double  bracket 
supports  two  flower  pots  which 
can  be  swung  up  and  down 
at  any  desired  height.  The  de- 
vice is  of  wrought  iron  fin- 
ished in  an  antiqued  rusty  red, 
and  Arden  Studios,  460  Park 
avenue,  have  it  for  $15.50. 


CARBONE,  385  Madison 
avenue,  has  revived  the 
Victorian  fern  bowl  in  yellow 
Italian  pottery,  seven  inches 
across,  $1.25  each.  Italian  pot- 
tery flower  pot,  beige  with  tur- 
quoise ribs,  $1.25.  The  small 
crackle  pottery  flower  holder 
is  from  Mitteldorfer  Straus, 
245  Fifth  avenue,  also  $1.25. 


AN  antique  English  mahog- 
any salt  box  takes  a  new 
lease  of  life  as  an  ivy  stand.  It 
is  nearly  eighteen  inches  high 
and  looks  equally  well  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  or  on  a  table. 
Mrs.  Ehrich,  36  East  57th 
street,  has  it  for  $50.  The  lat- 
ticed flower  pot  is  from  Oliv- 
ette Falls,  571  Madison  ave- 
nue, $3. 


THIS  tall  white  wire  flower 
stand  is  to  be  found  at 
Irene  Hayes,  273  Park  avenue, 
for  $5.50.  The  little  nest  of 
metal  tables  are  painted  rob- 
in's egg  blue  to  match  the 
Chinese  tiles  in  the  top.  They 
can  be  used  as  plant  stands, 
or  for  ashtrays,  or  beverage 
glasses.  From  Gerard,  270 
Park  avenue,  $22.50. 


The  international  trade  mark 
of  the  Leipzig  Trade  Fairs 

SIX  f 

IN  ONE  WEEK 

Faster  than  the  Zeppelin  could 
take  you — you  see  and  compare 
the  offerings  of  Brazil  and  Japan — 
of  England  and  France — of  Ger- 
many and  Australia. 

In  one  week's  time  you  inspect  the 
offerings  of  22  countries — 7000  ex- 
hibitors— in  your  line.  Some  1 30,- 
000  business  men  and  buyers  will 
take  advantage  of  this  semi-annual 
opportunity — at  the  Spring  Fair, 
which    opens    March   4th. 

In  the  General  Merchandise  Fair 
(March  4-10),  5200  firms  show  ev- 
ery possible  item  for  the  depart- 
ment store  and  the  specialized 
store.  More  than  half  of  these  ex- 
hibits are  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
crafts,  furniture  of  all  types,  up- 
holstery and  drapery  materials, 
glassware  and  ceramics,  leather 
goods,  lighting  fixtures,  jewelry, 
clocks  and  giftwares. 

In  the  Great  Engineering  and 
Building  Fair  (March  4-1  I),  there 
are  1800  practical  exhibits  of  ma- 
chinery, building  equipment,  tools 
and    manufacturing    processes. 

46  gigantic  buildings  house  these 
exhibits,  so  grouped  as  to  make 
comparison  easy.  Shrewd  buyers 
will  find  the  present  conditions  in 
international  trade  particularly 
favorable  for  profits. 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  Booklet 
No.  66  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Fairs  in  detail.  Let  our  New  York 
office — or  an  Honorary  Repre- 
sentative in  your  vicinity — advise 
you  of  certain  important  trade  dis- 
counts, travel  economies  and  cour- 
tesies, available  to  Fair  visitors. 
Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  10  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

LEIPZIG 

TRADE   FAIRS 

The  Spring  Fair  opens  March  4th 


Jail. 


SantaFe 
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SAVE  16-2/3% 

to  44-2/5% 

ALSO 
ABOLISH 
PULLMAN 
SURCHARGE 

id  and  Irani 

California 

ARIZONA,  NEW 
MEXICO,  TEXAS 

and  other  western  states, 
daily,  between  all  points. 

• 
For  example,  savings  on 
a  single  first-class,  long 
limit  rail  fare  and  Pull- 
man lower  berth, Chicago 
toLos  Angeles  and  return, 
will  more  than  pay  for  an 
Indian-detour;  a  Grand 
Canyon  side-trip  or  extra 

sunny  days  in  California 

• 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles: 
Santa  Fe  is  the  shortest 
route;  THE  CHIEF 
is  the  fastest  train;  THE 
CALIFORNIA  LIMI- 
TED is  the  only  all-Pull- 
man, no-extra-fare  train; 
FRED  HARVEY  dining 
service  is  exclusively 

Santa  Fe. 

• 

Thru  Phoenix  Pullman  ,»'' 

This  Winter  n^' 

Tri-Weeklv  on  .\? 


THE  CHIEF 
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CENTRAL    PARK 


THE  SEAL 
OF  SUPERLATIVE  SERVICE 

At  the  Plaza,  New  York's  leading 
hotel,  you  are  assured  of  a  standard 
of  excellence  in  service  found  nowhere 
else    in    the  world   .   .   .  The    Plaza   is 
rich  in  tradition,  modern   in  convenience 
and  the  choice  of  the  most  discriminat- 
ing guests  .  .  .  Single  rooms  from  $5. 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
John  D.  Owen,  Manager 

^PLflZfl^ 

FIFTH   AVE.  AND   FIFTY-NINTH  ST 


PRICED     FROM       $5600 

WuRLlIZER 

%esidence  Ttpe  Organs. 

120  We»t  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


ARE  YOU 

SEEKING 

A  SCHOOL? 

TO  THOSE  seeking  guid- 
ance in  selecting  a  school 
or  college  we  suggest  that 
they  refer  to  the  Special 
School  Section  of  the  current 
issue  of  Harpers  Magazine 
now    on  sale. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
announcements  of  many  of 
the  best  schools  and  colleges 
— academic,  preparatory,  fin- 
ishing, junior  college,  mili- 
tary, and  special  schools.  A 
wide  range  of  schools  in  all 
localities,  to  lit  all  purposes 
and  purses,  that  will  help  you 
in  the  selection  of  the  one 
best  suited  to  your  needs. 

Our   School    Bureau    will    be 
[•hul    to    aid    you    in    solving 

your  particular  school  prob- 
lem anil  will  send  von  free 
its  School  Booklet  in  which 
.ill  he  found  many  helpful 
suggestions.  Address  Educa- 
tional Bureau 

HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 

i"  l..  33rd  St.,  New  York.  V  V 


AN  air  plant  is  ideal  for  the 
■  solarium — it  is  planted  in 
a  shallow  sheet  lead  bowl  with 
moss.  The  leaves  grow  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  cup  into 
which  water  is  poured,  and 
flowers  can  be  placed  in  the 
water.  This  set,  complete  with 
anthurium,  is  $7,  at  Irene 
Hayes,  273  Park  avenue.  The 
musical  comedy  sized  watering 
pot  is  from  Pitt  Petri,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  $2. 


A  WINTER  home  for  your 
infant  guppies  or  gold- 
fish. It  is  a  cylindrical  glass 
bowl  and  a  metal  stand  deco- 
rated with  white  wire  loops 
— in  all,  about  18  inches  high. 
Olivette  Falls,  571  Madison 
avenue,  has  it  for  $11.50. 


TF  you  have  decided  to  devote 
*■  ihe  shorter  days  to  coaxing 
life  in  recalcitrant  ivy  plants, 
this  Spanish  wrought  iron  wall 
bracket  makes  a  convenient 
and  decorative  holder  for  the 
ivy  pots.  Arden  Studios,  460 
Park  avenue, 


THIS  circle  and  hemisphere 
of  chromium,  in  which  ivy 
may  be  planted  or  small  flow- 
ers placed,  hangs  by  a  chain 
and  is  from  Etcetera,  71  East 
57th  street,  $6. 


^yiflcr    ^J  inner  (sJnlerlncle 


T^WO  new  after  dinner  coffee 
■*-  cups,  decorated  with  drag- 
ons in  delicate  imported  por- 
celain, with  hairline  borders 
of  gold.  From  Pitt  Petri, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  $35  a  dozen. 

F>1A  K  and  while,  like  a 
•*-'  Dutch  tile,  is  this  coffee 
sel  >>f  Royal  Copenhagen  Por- 
celain, 157  West  57th  street. 
The  coffee  pot  has  a  quaint 
shape,  and  the  cups  are  un- 
usually diminutive.  Coffee 
pot.  so. <>0:  sugar  dish.  $3.60; 
creamer,  $1.35;  cups,  $2.10 
each. 
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MRS.  EHRICH,  36  East 
57th  street,  has  very  dis- 
tinguished after  dinner  coffee 
cups  in  platinum  china  de- 
signed by  Jean  Luce,  $60  a 
dozen,  and  a  coffee  or  tea  set 
in  modern  pewter  with  ebony 
handles.  It  is  $60  for  four 
pieces     (teapot    not    shown). 


THE  English  potters  have 
taught  the  idea  of  plati- 
num decorations,  too.  These 
cups  at  Alice  Marks,  19  East 
52nd  street,  have  apple  green 
combined  with  platinum 
stripes,  and  a  green  and  plati- 
num floral  pattern.  They  are 
$35  a  dozen. 


HERE  is  another  design  in 
the  same  English  ware 
which  features  a  canary  yel- 
low and  gray  zigzag  pattern 
with  platinum  border.  These 
coffee  cups  are  also  at  Alice 
Marks,  19  East  52nd  street,  for 
$35  a  dozen. 


AR  E  A  L  L  Y  impressive 
board  for  serving  cheese 
designed  by  Helen  Hughes 
Dulany.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  made  of  wal- 
nut and  birch.  Arden  Studios. 
460  Park  avenue,  has  it  for  $9. 


LIQUEURS  are  very  definite- 
'  ly  part  of  the  after  dinner 
interlude  now,  and  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch,  45th  street 
and  Madison  avenue,  meet  the 
situation  with  this  cut  crystal 
decanter  and  six  glasses,  in 
a  silver-plated  wire  frame, 
$16.50.  Amusing  ashtray 
equipped  with  a  metal  cigar- 
ette holder,  $3.50. 


THIS  walnut  tray  holds  a 
dozen  cut  crystal  goblet- 
shaped  liqueur  glasses,  and 
they  are  $19.50  at  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue,  Fifth  avenue  and  49th 
street.  The  cut  crystal  cigarette 
box  is  $9.45,  and  the  matching 
ashtrays  are  $2.45  each. 


B  II 

II  IB 
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Fifth  Avenue,  Beacon 
Street,  Michigan  Boulevard  and 
Hollywood,  all  alike  recognize 
Marlboro  as  America's  finest 
cigarette. 

1  lain  or  Ivory  Tipped. 
Marlboro  is  a  successful  man's 
cigarette,    preferred    by    smart 

women. 

For  Lip  Insurance, 
smoke  Marlboro  IVORY  TIPS! 


B 


Mild  as  May 
BY    PHILIP 


JL 


CHARMED      CIRCLE 

tkat  tueau^ 
CONVENIENCE 


the  New  Weston,  you  are  in  the  very  centre 
of  smart  New  York,  encircled  by  all  the  shops, 
clubs,  theatres  and  rendezvous  that  knowing 
people  frequent.  The  convenience,  the  perfect 
appointments,  the  thoughtful  service,  the  ex- 
cellent cuisine,  together  with  the  pleasingly 
low  rates  make  this  East  Side  hotel  the  logical 
choice    with     those    who    demand    fine    living. 

HOTEL 

New  Weston 

MADISON    AVENUE    AT    50TH    STREET 
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Tropical  fish  aquarium  with 
light.  Unfilled,  postpaid,  '36.50 


R€I1A  l?05€nTHAL 

485  ITlADISOn  flV<  .  .  .   n€W  YORK  CITV 


the  smart  hostess  will  want 
these  beautiful  glasses  for  the 
new  year  and  the  new  era.  not 
only  will  they  make  drinks 
more  delicious  but  their  spar- 
kling loveliness  will  add  distinc- 
tion to  the  best-appointed  table. 

from  left  to  right 

sparkling  burgundy  glass     $9.00  doz. 

cut  crystal  hollow  stem 
champagne   glass  9.00  doz. 

cut  crystal  hollow  stem 
brandy  inhaler  10.00  doz. 

carol  stupell 

cocktail  shop 

(formerly  at  the  barclay) 
443  madison  ave.  new  york 


COLORTOUE 


AFURMITURE  AACCESMRIftA 


195    LtXinCTOM      AVL 


30-Arm  Chair 
Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations :  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free   Illustrated   Catalog 
Freight  Prepaid  to   Florida 

Gmid  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217  fAST42SiNEwYoRk 


One  of  (he  many  Marble  Mantels 
in  our   Showrooms 


VISIT   OUR    SHOWROOMS 

where  hundreds  of  beautiful  man- 
tels, in  all  colors  of  marble  and  of 
different  periods,  are  on  display 

Rare  antique  Marble  Mantels,  also 
reproductions  Old  Pine  Wood 
Mantels,  Old  Doorways,  Bronze, 
and  Iron  Grille  entrance  doors,  etc. . 

Pe  ©Ibe  iWantel  g>hoppe 

(J.   W.  Johnson   Co.) 

251   East   3 3rd  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  LExington  2-5791 

Formerly  at  14lh  St.  6"  9th  Ave. 


A  Book  Worth 
Giving  or  Having 

GKXTURY'S  brief,  accurate  and  inter- 
esting volume  "Furniture"  has  be- 
come an  accepted  handbook  of  period 
furniture  styles  and  is  now  owned  by 
thousands  of  home  lovers,  designers, 
decorators,  dealers 
and  libraries. 


Only  $1.00 

:i»  Chapters  with 
chronology  a  n  d 
glossary.  More  than 
-Till  illustrations  of 
period  pieces  and 
motifs,  Size  5V4  x 
8%.  Sent  postpaid 
With  your 
card  in  p  e  t  a  o  n  s 
designated.  One 
dollar,  onlj 


Authentic — Easy  to  Read 

Furnltun  ,    concise    history    of    period 

e    to    Che    political,    social 

"i  mes     Beginning 

i     rlstlai    i    .    the  develop- 
furnltun    I    traced  to  out  own  I 

boi  i   will  enable  the  beglnnei    to 

Ith   the   distinguishing    i  liai 
ill  furniture. 

CENTl  R1    II  KM  II  RE  CO. 

48-A  Logan  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


rT^  HESE  old  fashioned  French 
-*-  decalcomania  liqueur 
glasses  have  diminutive  sau- 
cers also  decorated  with  decal- 
comania. Alice  Marks,  19  East 
52nd  street,  imports  them  for 
$42  a  dozen.  She  has  placed 
them  here  on  an  old  English 
lacquered  tin  tray,  $18.50, 
with  a  Jean  Luce  crystal  de- 
canter, $10.  Waterford  cut 
glass  cigarette  holder,  $4. 
Ashtrays,  $3.50. 


77^  OR  cigarettes,  or  as  orna- 
-*-  ments,  this  pair  of  hand- 
some old  English  crystal  cov- 
ered jars.  They  date  back  to 
around  1795,  and  have  for  a 
knob  on  each  cover  a  small 
silver  rose.  At  W.  F.  Cooper, 
10  East  50th  street,  $50  a  pair. 


r  I  ^HESE  crystal  ashtrays  are 
-*-  particularly  convenient  be- 
cause of  the  little  handles, 
which  also  make  a  place  to 
rest  the  cigarette.  They  are  in 
the  old  "fish  scale"  motif. 
Baphe,  15  East  48th  street,  has 
them  for  $.60  each. 


CAROL  STUPELL,  443 
Madison  avenue,  has 
by  all  odds  the  most  modern 
of  coffee  cups.  Saucer  and 
holder  are  chromium,  but  the 
part  you  drink  from  is  smoked 
glass,  the  handle  black  wood. 
$3  each.  Hand-made  beveled 
blue  mirror  cigarette  box,  $12. 

r  I  ^HE  old  imperial  porcelain 
-*■  works,  Augarten,  Austria, 
are  turning  out  delicately  friv- 
olous coffee  cups  like  this,  and 
Alfred  Orlik,  395  Madison 
avenue,  has  them  for  $33  a 
dozen  in  various  colors.  Heavy 
hand  cut  crystal  liqueur  glass, 
$8.50  for  a  set  of  six;  crystal 
ashtray,  $1.75.  Austrian  por- 
celain bird  of  paradise  table 
decoration,  $8.50. 

WE  revive,  too,  the  quaint 
Victorian  Dresden  coffee 
sets  with  porcelain  trays  and 
pink  rosebuds.  The  little  cups 
have  deep  saucers,  reminiscent 
of  the  days  when  they  were 
used  to  cool  the  beverage.  Pitt 
Petri.  Waldorf  Astoria,  has 
this  set  for  $10. 

A  ND  in  contrast,  we  have  the 
-^*-  simplicity  of  creamy  white 
Czecho-Slovakian  cups,  on  a 
modern  traj .  Thespoonsaresil- 
ver  plated,  with  coffee  bean  dec- 
orations, $3.50  a  dozen.  Cups, 
$5.00  a  dozen,  tray,  $5.50.  Weil- 
Freeman,    225    Fifth    avenue. 
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T  IQUEUR  glasses  and  de- 
-*-^  canter  molded  by  hand 
from  square  blocks  of  crystal. 
They  are  very  heavy,  made 
from  Austrian  glass,  and  the 
elliptical  interiors  refract  the 
light  in  a  fascinating  manner. 
The  decanter  is  $45,  and  the 
glasses  $2.50  each.  James 
Pendleton.  Inc.,  16  East  48th 
street. 


EVERY  guest  room,  par- 
ticularly in  large  coun- 
try places,  can  do  with  a  do- 
not-call-until  button  for  the 
door.  These  are  gilt  metal, 
with  black  lettering,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  screw 
flat  against  the  wall.  Elsie  de 
Wolfe,  677  Fifth  avenue.  $7.50. 


ANOTHER  thing  no  house- 
-  hold  should  be  without  is 
one  of  those  striped  folding 
exercise  mattresses,  for  sun- 
ning on  the  roof,  or  what  not. 
Folded  up  it  can  be  a  beach 
seat.  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  677  Fifth 
avenue,  for  $45. 


T 


HESE  blue  English  egg 
cups  are  ideal  for  the 
breakfast  tray.  Their  saucers 
have  indentations  on  each  side 
for  bird  egg  sized  salt  and 
pepper  shakers.  They  are  im- 
ported from  Liberty  in  London 
by  Jas.  McCutcheon  and  com- 
pany, Fifth  avenue  and  49th 
street,  $1.95.  In  the  same  ware, 
breakfast   plates,   $1.05   each. 

A  TELEPHONE  index  that 
really  indexes.  This  one  is 
designed  by  Norman  Bel 
Geddes,  and  works  like  a 
charm.  It  has  space  for  375 
names,  comes  in  black,  brown, 
white,  or  green  bakelite  and 
costs  $2.50.  Bates  Manufactur- 
ing company,  20  Vesey  street. 

THREE  more  things  you 
may  have  done  without  for 
vears,  but  shouldn't:  a  cheese 
knife  designed  really  to  cut 
cheese,  $2;  a  knife  that  cuts 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit  with- 
out a  struggle,  $2.50;  and  a 
pair  of  poultry  shears,  $6.  J.  A. 
Henckels,  730  Fifth  avenue. 


Say,  Ambassador,  you  re  wanted  on  the  phone. 

(It  was  his  wire.  She  wanted  to  make  sure  he  had  arranged 
ior  a   demonstration    oi   one    oi   the   new  I  ierce=i  xrrows.J 

lmci  crrrrcnir 

America's   finest  motor   car 

Picture  and  caption  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  New  Yorker 


FOREMOST 

in  name  for  a  tradition  of  enduring  excellence.  Appointments, 
cuis<ne,  service  and  comfort  ...  all  create  a  luxurious  charm 
and  sense  of  well-being  to  accentuate  the  enjoyment  of  your 
stay,  be  it  of  snort  or  long  duration.  Shops,  theatres  and  all 
the  rendezvous  of  smart  New  York  are  at  your  doorstep. 

Madiion  at    i€»lli 

Albert  Keller,  President 
The  Ritz-Csrlton  of  Boston  is  under  the  same  management 
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The  Joy 

of 
Creating  a 

Beautiful  Home 


The  joy  of  having  a  home  of  superlative  beauty  and  charm  is 
increased  many  fold  when  that  beauty  and  charm  are  your  own 
creation,  born  of  your  own  tastes  and  talents  and  truly  ex- 
pressing your  own  personality. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  taste,  though  impeccable,  and  talent,  how- 
ever great,  are  not  sufficient.  Knowledge  is  equally  essential. 
There  are  rules  and  principles  of  decoration,  there  are  laws  of 
design  and  of  color  and  color  harmonies,  and  there  are  essen- 
tial   facts    about    furniture    and    fabrics    and    floor    and    wall 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  COURTESY  OF  WILLIAM  OUIGLEY.   CHICAGO. 


coverings  and  lighting  fixtures,  and  about  Period  styles — 
all  of  which  must  be  understood  before  your  taste  and 
talent  can  fully  and  freely  express  themselves.  Without  this 
knowledge  there  is  only  the  trial  and  error  method  to  follow, 
and  that  method  is  always  costly  and  almost  always  disappoint- 
ing. 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  is  not  difficult.  It  can  be  done,  easily 
and  within  a  few  months,  by  giving  just  a  few  minutes  of  your 
spare  time  each  day,  through  the 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration 

A  few  years  ago  two  outstanding  authorities  prepared  a  course  in  Period  Interior  Decoration  that  contains  all  es- 
sential information  and  omits  all  useless  information.  It  is  divided  into  24  lessons.  Recently  another  outstand- 
ing authority  prepared  6  additional  lessons  on  Modern  Decoration.  These  30  lessons  lead  you  step  by  step,  by  easy 
and  simplified  stages,  through  the  entire  subject  of  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration.  When  you  have  com- 
pleted the  course  you  will  possess  expert  knowledge  of  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject. 


The  value  of  the  course  to  you  will   be  greater  than   in  all   probability 
you  will  now  believe  possible.  For  these  reasons: 

It  will  almost  certainly  reveal  to  you  greater  creative  abil 
ity  than  you  at  this  moment  have  any  idea  that  you  possess 

2     It  will  add  so  much  to  your  understanding  and  apprecia 

tion  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  beauty  with  which  you 

come  into  daily  contact  that  it  will  literally  enrich  your  life 

^     //  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  well  as  enor- 
mously increase  your  pleasure,  in   all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in   your  own  homes  throughout  your  life. 

4     It  will  equip  you  to  practice  decorating,  or  to  manage  a 
quality  antique  and  gift  shop,  and  will  open  other  doors  to 
profit,  if  you  should  ever  desire  to  have  an  independent  career 
and  income  of  your  own. 

The  course  consists  of  the  30  lessons  mentioned,  plus  careful,  conscien- 


tious and  painstaking  individual  instruction  by  correspondence  in  what- 
ever degree  the  student  requires.  Each  of  the  lessons  is  in  the  form  of 
a  large,  finely  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated  booklet.  The  thirty  lessons 
together  constitute  the  finest  reference  library  on  the  subject  that  can 
be  had.  A  binder  is  furnished  for  them.  Three  standard  text  books  are 
given  to  the  student,  covering  the  technical  details  of  cutting  and  mak- 
ing draperies,  mixing  paints  and  colors,  and  finishing  walls.  These  are 
not  for  study  but  are  for  use  if  and  whenever  needed.  Also,  each  student 
receives  samples  of  sixteen  important  fabrics  used  as  draperies  and 
upholsteries,  to  be  kept  for  reference. 

The  course  can  be  completed  in  either  48  or  24  weeks,  as  you  prefer. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  tedious  moment  in  it,  and  there  is  no  "introductory" 
period.  Your  progress  begins  with  Page  1  of  Lesson  I,  and  is  continuous 
and  rapid.  You  can  be  making  practical  use  of  the  course  in  your  own 
home  within  a  month  after  you  begin  it. 

Our  files  contain  hundreds  of  letters  of  mosf  enthusiastic  praise  from 
present  and  past  students.  We  are  certain  that  you  would  feel  as  they  do. 


\ms  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

COUBSE   IN    INTERIOR   DECORATION 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

\  time 

Address  


Let  us  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  course  and  its  surpris- 
ingly low  cost  and  easy  terms.  You  will 


incur  no  obligations. 


Mail    this    coupon    today 


Albert  E hi st e'm 
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PROFILED 


X       X 


ACCORDING  to  Webster  a  profile  is  "an  outline 
L    ...  a  human  head  seen  or  represented  side- 
wise  ...  a  section  of  any  member  at  right 
angles  with  its  main  lines  .  .  ." 

Readers  of  The  New  Yorker  recognize  a  Profile 
as  something  more  than  this.  It  is  a  graphic  contour, 
a  salient  outline  of  some  forceful  figure. 

In  recent  issues  of  The  New  Yorker 


Albert  Einstein 

Scientist  and  Mob  Idol 

George  Z.  Medalie 

Last  of  the  Prosecutors 

Daniel  Frohman 

Dean  of  the  Theatre 

Frances  Perkins 

Madame  Secretary 

Diego  Rivera 

Enfant  Terrible 

These  and  38  others  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
contemporary  history  since  January   1st,   1933. 

These  and  many  more  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  that  unusual  New  Yorker  feature  called  Profiles. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  other  fascinating 
features  in  The  New  Yorker  every  week,  too. 

THE 


25  West  45th  Street 


New  York  City 


Daniel  Frohman 


Diego  Rivera 


Blue  Blood  and  Bed 


ON  the  fingers  of  one  hand  you  can  count  the  magazines  that 
have  always  heen  exclusively  Social  Register. 

Just  one  of  them  is  made  for  that  rich  group  of  spoiling 
interests   which  are  the   preoccupation   of  the  American  spoilsman. 
The  Sportsman  covers  the  whole  round  of  the  spoiling  interests 
of  the  aristocrats  of  American  sport: 

HUNTING  :  :  RACING  :  :  POLO  :  :  YACHTING  :  :  GOLF 
TENNIS  :  :  SHOOTING  :  :  FISHING  :  :  HOUSE-BREEDING 
DOGS  :  :  ROWING  :  :  FOOTBALL  :  :  HOCKEY  :  :  \Ol  VI'ICS 
FENCING     :     :     WINTER  SPORTS     ■     :     AVIATION     :     :     Etc. 


The  sports  writing  in  The  Sportsman  is  unique.  It  is  the  sort  of 
paper  that  opens  your  eyes  and  quickens  your  pulse,  and  transports 
you  back  again  into  competition.  A  journal  with  a  flavor  for  the  true 
feeling  of  sport,  a  sumptuous  publication  of  ample  dimensions,  nice 
paper,  generous  pictures,  the  sort  of  paper  which  will  outstrip  all 
competing  magazines  for  your  favor  as  a  sportsman. 

Won't  you  join  the  15.000  fine  American  sportsmen  to  whom  it 
goes  regularly  ?  Your  subscription  mav  start,  if  you  please,  with  the 
laniiarv   number. 


TBI 


I    II   I 


SPORTSMAN 


By  subscription        1.00 


Richard  E.  Danielson,  Editor 
*>o  Batterymarch,  Huston.  Mass. 


By  newsstand  purchase — 50  cents 
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y  1 1EN  YOU  SAY  that  "Canadian  Club"  is  a/me 
old  whisky,  you  have  world-wide  judgment  to 
confirm  you.  Insuring  Quality  and  purity  by 
bis  careful  distilling  processes,  Hiram  Walker 
was  in  no  haste  to  market  bis  first  "Canadian  Club"  75  years 
ago,     l'or    be     knew as     you     do  —  that     proper     aging     makes 


tbe  best  of  whisky  better.  Today  Hiram  Walker  »Si  Sons — oper- 
ating on  a  scale  undreamed  of  in  1858  —  still  cling  fast  to  the 
original  \\  alker  principles.  Quality  and  purity  are  paramount. 
Aging  must  go  on  for  years.  With  such  principles  back  of  it, 
any  product  which  bears  the  I  liram  Walker  name  will  conform 
to  the  high  standard  of  value  established  by  "Canadian  Club. 
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Is  in  this  formal  Dinner  Service  .  .  . 
inspired  by  an  authentic  Paul  De 
Lamerie  creation  of  1739  for  the  Court 
of  His  Majesty  George  II  of  England 
.  .  .  and  crafted  for  an  important  Amer- 
ican family*  .  .  .  the  Private  Silversmiths 
of  Watson  Park  will  co-operate  with 
you  .  .  .  thru  your  jeweler  ...  in  originat- 
ing an  exclusive  design  in  Sterling  silver 
...  for  a  special  piece  ...  or  a  complete 

*Commissioned  by  \iaynard  and  Page,  Jewelers,  of  Miami,  Florida. 
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WATSON 

COMPANY 

79 

WATSON  PARK 
ATTLEBORO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


service  .  .  .  which  shall  be  a  real  con- 
tribution to  American  silver  .  .  .  regis- 
tered in  your  name  .  .  .  and  unduplicated. 

We  are  also  accepting  commissions 
for  the  reproduction  of  pieces  missing 
from  cherished  sets  or  services  of  silver. 

The  Watson  plant  is  the  largest  manu- 
factory in  the  World  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  creation  of  standard  patterns  and 
special  commissions  in  Sterling  silverware 
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our  DECORATOR 


/^VF  COURSE  you  have  your  own  ideas 
^^^  about  the  decoration  or  re-decoration  of 
your  home.  Rather  fixed  and  definite  they 
may  be,  too,  as  to  type,  period,  color  scheme. 
Yet  how  shall  you  set  about  executing  these 
ideas?  •  At  this  point  the  counsel  of  a  decora- 
tor is  indispensable.  With  highly  specialized 
knowledge,  combining  an  appreciation  of  art 
with  the  practical  sense  needed  to  achieve  it, 
the  decorator  alone  can  translate  your 
dream  into  a  living — and  a  livable — 
reality.  •  Not  the  least  of  the 
many    saving    services    that    a 


Upper   fabric    is   a    new    design 
by  Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.,  Inc. 


This  fabric  is  a  new  design 
by  the  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 


These  long-established  houses  offer  everythin 


•  JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 

43  East  53rd  Street 


•  J.  H.  THORP  &  CO.,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 


.  THE  CREEFF  COMPANY,  Inc. 

509  Madison  Avenue 


SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Madison  Avenue 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

35  East  53rd  Street 


ARTS  ,\    I)]     ORATION',   February,  1934.   Vol.  XXXV  No.    I.   Published  every  month  by  the  Arts  &  Decoration 

I    ..ii  Avenue,   n™   Fort  City.   Subscription  price  $3.00  e  m-.it:  single  copies  3."> 

ub    i  ptloi      tl.OO    mMiihui.iI   for   postage;    Canadian    subscriptions   $1.00    additional.    Entered 

■mi.Ii   5,    1919,    at    the    post    office   New    York   City,    under   the    aet   of   March   3,    1879. 
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competent  decorator  can  render  is  that  of 
knowing  where  and  how  to  buy  those  impor- 
tant individual  units — furniture,  fabrics,  wall 
and  floor  coverings — which  will  compose  your 
ensemble.  •  For  many  years  the  houses  spon- 
soring this  advertisement  have  supported  the 
decorator — by  selling  exclusively  through  him 
— believing  that  their  creations  can  be  employed 
with  an  assured  appropriateness  and  dignity 
only  through  expert  decorative  counsel.  This 
policy  is  also  a  direct  safeguard  to  you — a  guar- 
antee that  your  home  and  its  decoration  shall 
express  with  fidelity  you  and  your  tastes. 


Upper  Photograph:   Furni- 
ture br  Palmer  &  Embury 


Furniture  I>y  The  Manor  House 


needed  for  the  perfectly  decorated  home 


SHAW  FURNITURE  CO. 

383  Madison  Avenue 


•  PALMER  &  EMBURY 
222  East  46th  Street 


HARRY  MEYERS  CO. 

136  West  52nd  Street 


THE  MANOR  HOUSE 

22  East  67th  Street 


•  CASSARD-ROMANO  CO.,  Inc. 
305  East  63rd  Street 
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IMAGINE 


SAILING  TO  EUROPE 


IN  THIS   ROOM    FOR   $201. 

.  .  .  and  that  means  a  private  bathroom,  too 


EACH 
FOR  TWO 


It  doesn't  take  long  for  Americans  to  find 
out  where  true  value  lies.  They  have  dis- 
covered the  new  Manhattan  and  Washington 
— the  luxury  of  them,  and  the  rates  they  offer. 
And  the  record  of  these  two  American-built 
liners  speaks  for  itself.  The  Washington  and 
Manhattan  have  this  past  year  carried  more 
passengers  to  Europe  than  any  two  Cabin  ships 

New   S.   S.    WASHINGTON 

Feb.  15,  Mar.  14 
S.  S.  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  Feb.  7,  Mar.  7 


UNITED       STATES 


in  the  service.  World's  fastest  Cabin  liners 
—largest  ships  ever  built  in  America.  The 
Manhattan  and  Washington  with  their  run- 
ning mates,  Pres.  Harding  and  Pres.  Roosevelt, 
offer  weekly  service  to  Cobh,  Plymouth, 
Havre,  Hamburg.  See  your  local  agent.  His 
services  are  free.  Roosevelt  Steamship  Co., 
Inc.,  General  Agents,  No.  1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New    S.    S.    MAN  H  ATTAN 

Feb.  28,  Mar.  28 
S.  S.  PRESIDENT   HARDING   Feb.  21,  Mar.  21/^^ 

UtWOV  MIAMI! tVKI 

LINE    S_       ^p 
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Left —  I  30  I  Astorstreet.Chicago 

Below  —  living  room  in  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tiffany  Blake.  The  entire  deco- 
rative scheme  is  built  around  a 
series  of  antique  French  wall 
paper  panels  in  shades  of 
brownish  grays  and  blacks  rep- 
resenting the  adventures  of  Paul 
and  Virginia.  The  furniture  is 
Biedermeier  and  was  brought 
backfrom  Germany  by  Mrs.  Blake 
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Three  Highly 
Individual 
Apartments 
Under  the 
Same  Roof 


IF  anyone  cherishes  the  idea  that  a  wall  limits  origi- 
nality, the  modern  apartment  proves  the  contrary. 

Taking  a  doll"s-house  view  of  a  large  city  apartment 
is  to  see  every  kind  of  decorative  life  the  world  over. 
The  material  adjuncts  to  the  gyrations  of  the  Loui^'. 
and  the  primness  of  Queen  A  ictoria,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dear  old  Hapsburgs,  can  be  found  in  large  or  small 
measure. 

All  the  styles  in  miniature.  All  the  styles  in  com- 
bination. All  the  works  of  the  great  craftsmen  expressed 
in  one  form  or  another. 

City  life  has  brought  about  skyscraper  houses. 

Houses,  taken  off  the  ground,  shorn  of  cellar  and  roof 
and  stacked  one  over  the  other. 

People  of  a  hundred  different  tastes  and  experiences 
with  the  same  address  .  .  .  one  flight  up  .  .  .  or  six. 
W  ith  the  exception  of  the  old  maple  trees  tapping 
against  the  bedroom  window,  dahlias  around  one's  own 
porte-cochere  and  the  postman  running  up  the  front 
steps,  life  is  lived  as  it  is  in  the  one-family,  one-address 
way.  There  are  kitchens  and  fireplaces.  In  the  duplexes, 
balconies  and  banisters. 

The  lift  dwellers  live  a  highly  simplified  and 
luxurious  existence.  They  live  co-operatively  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  a  royal  sort  of  independence  on  the  other. 
There  is  an  impersonal  standardization  which  oddly 
enough  stops  at  each  of  the  separate  entrance  halls.  Over 
each  doorstep  is  a  new  and  distinctive  world. 

At  1301  Astor  street.  Chicago,  a  co-operative  apart- 
ment into  which  many  of  the  owners  of  the  last  and  most 
lavish  of  the  brownstones  have  gone,  almost  all  the 
tenants  had  their  own  interior  architects.  Consequently, 
there  are  penthouses  and  two-story  apartments  and  a 
variety  of  floor  plans. 

V.  e  are  picturing  in  review  three  apartments  with 
decorative  schemes  of  contrasting  interests.  The  home  of 
Mrs.  John  H.  W  interbotham  is  predominately  French 
and  Victorian;  that  of  Mrs.  C.  Morse  Ely  has  a  Chinese 
accent;  and  a  very  modern  and  Biedermeier  apartment 
belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake.  All  are  in  the 
same  apartment  building.  Each  is  "today"  in  tone.  Each 
is  >kilfullv  done  and  all  are  individual. 
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Two  other  views  of  the  hone  of  Mr.  and  M^Bato. 

{he  table  is  light,  shiny  Biederme.er   The  ch««  - re 

kUrk   with   rust-colored   linen   upholstery.   The   cur 
black   w,th   rus  .        cQmes 


A  Biedermeier  bureau,  light,  highly  polished  with 
black  and  gold  decorations  is  set  in  a  mirrored  re- 
cess. On  the  bureau  are  some  modern  glass  lamps 
and  modern  pewter  ornaments.  The  walls  are  done 
in  natural  wood  checks.  The  carpet  is  taupe.  A 
fine  example  of  old  furniture  in  a  modern  setting 
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Three  ancient  Chinese  figures  and  a  pair  of  mod- 
ern crystal  lamps  stand  on  one  of  a  pair  of  bureaus 
made  for  Mrs.  Ely  in  Paris  to  resemble  tortoise- 
shell.   Mirror  in  a  mirror  frame.   Living  room   detail 
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The  heavy  tufted  rugs  in  tan  and  dark  brown 
were  made  in  Morocco  to  imitate  an  ancient 
Chinese  rug.  The  tall  black  Chinese  screen  is 
one  of  a  pair.  In  the  group  around  the  black 
marble  mantelpiece,  the  sofa  is  upholstered 
in  dark  brown  shot  with  gold  and  the  two  fau- 
teuils  have  orange  velvet  cushions.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  in  natural  colored  wood.  The 
silk  curtains  are  in  the  same  tone  as  the  walls 


The  effect  is  completely  silver.  The  walls,  car- 
pet, the  curtains  and  Venetian  blinds  are  silver 
gray.  The  painted  silver  bed  is  upholstered  in 
dull  green  quilted  silk.  The  bureau  and  the  little 
cabinet  above  it  are  silver.  The  ornaments  are 
crystal  with  a  touch  of  bright  green  and  coral 
red.  The  two  chairs  are  upholstered  in  quilted 
silver   cloth.    Room    decorated    by    Mrs.    Elkins 
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The  painted  bed  with  its  upholstered  canopy  is 
antique  French.  And  it  is  draped  in  pink  silk  and 
old  brocade.  The  spread  is  a  piece  of  antique 
French  tambour  work.  The  walls  are  pink,  the  cur- 
tains   light   blue    satin.  .The    chair   is    painted    white 
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The  walls  are  green  with  an  antique  French 
wall  paper  border  of  flowers.  There  is  a 
white  hooked  rug  on  the  floor.  The  chan- 
delier is  antique  colored  Venetian  glass. 
The  curtains  at  the  large  window  are  dull 
reddish  gold  and  deep  ivory  silk.  The  table 
and  chairs  are  painted  in  black  and  gold 
designs,  and  the  chairs  have  reddish-gold 
silk  cushions.  On  the  table  are  white  opal- 
ine cornucopias  filled  with  white  carnations, 
and  on  the  black  marble  mantel  are  silver 
candelabra     and     gay     Victorian     flowers 


On  the  floor  are  Victorian  flowered  carpets. 
The  long  draped  curtains  are  antique 
French  satin,  bright  yellow  with  white 
fringe.  The  group  of  French  antique  chairs 
and  sofa  by  the  fireplace  is  upholstered  in 
bright  blue  Chinese  silk.  The  two  lamps  are 
white  opaline.  In  the  big  window  is  a  blue 
fringed  Victorian  stool.  The  chandelier  is 
Venetian  glass.  The  general  effect  of 
the  room  is  white,  gold  and  blue. 
Over  the  mantel  is  a  Monet  painting  of 
"Etretat"  with   a   great  deal  of  blue   in   it 
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I.  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 


2.  GEORGIAN 


3.  AMERICAN    1810 


4.  COLONIAL 
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PERIOD  ROOMS 


5.  FLORENTINE 


YOU  don't  have  to  grope  very  far  back  into  the  mists 
of  history  to  find  a  time  when  table  silver,  or  flat 
silver  as  we  know  it,  did  not  exist.  If  you  saw  Mr.  Charles 
Laughton  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
For  Tudor  England  managed  most  heartily  with  a  knife 
and  spoon — and  without  them  too. 

Then  came  forks.  Before  their  advent  table  imple- 
ments were  a  private  affair.  You  brought  your  knife  to 
the  party,  and  sometimes  your  own  spoon.  The  knife, 
was  the  same  with  which  you  did  your  whittling  and 
avenged  your  honor.  The  personal  spoon  was  pure  swank. 

The  first  individual  table  forks  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  I.  They  came  from  Renais- 
sance Italy  with  other  new  fangled  notions — the  story 
goes  that  they  had  been  introduced  to  Venice  by  a 
Byzantine  princess  years  before.  Anyway,  they  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  conservatives.  The 
French  court  affected  them;  wits  found  them  sure-fire 
joke  material;  the  convents  forbad  them  as  sinful.  By 
1688 — the  year  that  William  and  Mary  came  to  the 
throne — elaborate  silver  bowls,  platters,  ewers,  basins, 
cups  and  what-not  were  common,  but  it  is  remarked 
that  there  was  hardly  a  nobleman  in  England  with  more 
than  a  dozen  silver  forks. 

One  of  the  oldest  individual  forks  we  know  of  is  a 
gadget  which  would  bring  pride  to  the  heart  of  a  boy 
scout.  It  is  a  combination  fork  and  spoon,  the  prongs  of 
the  fork  fitting  into  loops  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  of  the 
spoon  part.  The  handle  is  jointed  in  the  middle  and 
folds  to  pocket  size.  Inside  the  hollow  handle  is  a  tooth- 
pick— an  article  once  in  elegant  form. 

When  rugged  individualism  began  to  disappear  in 
table  implements,  the  early  knives  and  forks  kept  some 


I.  Reed  and  Barton's  Seventeenth  Century 
pattern,  copied  from  old  "rat  tail"  silver, 
of  Jacobean  times.  2.  International's  Ga- 
droon  pattern,  inspired  by  George  II  de- 
signs. 3.  International's  1810  design,  better 
known  as  Fiddleback,  harmonizes  with  all 
simple  American  styles.  Plate  by  Reed  and 
Barton.  4.  Towle's  Symphony,  a  modern 
design  in  the  Colonial  spirit.  5.  Gorham's 
Florentine,  expressing  the  Italian  Renaissance 
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of  the  traces  of  private  ownership.  For  instance,  seven- 
teenth century  knives  retained  the  "pistol"  handles, 
reminiscent  of  the  time  when  they  were  worn  in  a  scab- 
bard at  the  belt.  The  forks  had  two,  and  later  three 
prongs  only,  for  their  chief  function  was  spiking  and 
holding  down  meat  while  carving. 

It  wasn't  long,  however,  before  silversmiths  were 
elaborating  and  developing  designs  to  match  the  fine 
hollow  ware  which  was  being  produced.  Our  own  pat- 
terns today  are  many  of  them  copies  of  the  old  flatware. 

But  by  and  large  they  are  not  mere  reproductions. 
Just  as  our  dining  rooms,  although  they  may  be  in  one 
or  another  of  the  traditional  periods,  adapt  the  style  to 
our  modern  use,  so  the  flat  silver  we  select  to  go  in  them, 
may  be  modified  to  suit  our  needs.  Modified  in  such  a 
way  however  that  the  spirit  of  the  period  is  expressed. 
The  old  silversmiths  looked  about  them,  took  decora- 
tive motifs  used  in  architecture,  in  furniture — the  acan- 
thus leaf,  the  gadroon,  the  broken  pediment.  The  mod- 
ern silversmiths  have  done  the  same.  And  to  the  period 
patterns  they  have  added  something  new — modern  sil- 
ver to  be  used  with  modern  decorations. 

Strangely  enough,  many  of  these  modern  designs  are 
suggestive  of  the  oldest  flat  silver.  Compare  the  knife 
designed  by  Nielsen  with  the  "pistol"  handle  Reed  and 
Barton  Seventeenth  Century  pattern.  Simple  and  util- 
itarian they  appear  nearer  kin  than  anyone  would 
dream.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  Macy's  "Forward  House" 
exhibition  this  fall,  the  Seventeenth  Century  pattern  was 
used  on  one  of  their  modern  tables.  It  was  completely  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  silver  called  mod- 
ern is  harmonious  with  the  simpler  period  rooms. 

Of  course,  simplicity  is  the  common  denominator. 
One  simplicity  is  the  primitive,  the  other,  that  of  so- 
phistication. Our  early  American,  including  the  Paul 
Revere  silver,  reflects  not  only  the  severity  of  the  Puri- 
tan mind,  but  the  rusticity  of  homes  and  dining  rooms. 

I've  heard  it  argued  that  no  materials  are  more 
foreign  to  restraint  than  silver  and  gold.  By  nature  sil- 
ver is  a  lush  and  sensuous  material,  it  takes  to  ornamen- 
tation like  ripples  to  water.  Flat  silver  was  no  exception. 

The  Whig  regime  in  England  raised  to  power  a  large 
group  of  new  nobility.  In  both  England  and  France 
there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  wealth.  Famous 
town  houses  were  built.  Dining  took  on  graces  Henry 
the  Eighth  never  dreamed  of.  Silver  table  implements 
became  important — and  decorated. 

The  silversmiths  looked  to  the  architects  of  the  day 
for  the  classic  motifs.  They  looked  to  the  furniture,  and 
we  trace  on  spoons  and  forks  the  fiddle-shaped  splat  in 
the  backs  of  chairs  brought  over  from  Holland  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  or  we  find  them  chased  with 
the  pattern  of  an  Adam  or  Sheraton  design. 


6.  International's  Empress  design,  combin- 
ing Empire  motifs  with  the  modern  viande 
knife.  7.  Towle's  Louis  XIV  pattern,  derived 
from  the  decorative  details  of  the  day.  8. 
Graff,  Washbourne,  and  Dunn's  Louis  XVI,  a 
reproduction  of  silver  of  that  period.  9.  Rog- 
ers, Lunt  and  Bowlen's  Directoire  pattern, 
based  upon  the  slender  reeded  lines  and 
classic  acanthus  leaf.  10.  Gorham's  Old 
French    design,    with    a    provincial    simplicity 


ALFREDO  VALENTE 


6.  EMPIRE 


7.  LOUIS  XIV 


8.  LOUIS  XVI 


9.  DIRECTOIRE 


10.  FRENCH    PROVINCIAL 
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Georgian  silver  clung  to  the  classic  purity  of  Geor- 
gian architecture  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
France  elaboration  in  silver  followed  elaboration  in 
decoration.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  two,  seems 
to  be  that,  providing  the  design  is  good,  silver  will  take 
as  much  or  as  little  elaboration  as  the  artist  gives  it. 

Your  dining  room  really  determines  your  choice.  Or 
if  you  have  been  left  fine  ancestral  silver,  it  may  de- 
termine the  sort  of  dining  room  you  will  have.  There 
is  really  a  wide  latitude.  Almost  all  simple  silver  har- 
monizes with  simple  decoration.  Elaborate  designs  are 
often  suited  to  simple  backgrounds,  too.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  repousse  Georgian  tea  service  should  not 
stand  in  an  utterly  simple  Colonial  room. 

The  simpler  New  England  styles  and  the  early  Penn- 
sylvania type  of  dining  rooms  require  either  plain  pat- 
terns such  as  those  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  in  Eng- 
land or  the  Colonial  period  in  this  country.  Our  ances- 
tors brought  over  to  this  country  some  silver  when  they 
came — but  for  the  most  part  very  little.  As  they  pros- 
pered they  ordered  it  from  London  silversmiths.  Amer- 


Modern  silver  shaker  and  cocktail  cup,  designed  by 
Prince  Sigvard  of  Sweden,  and  executed  by  Jor- 
gen  Jensen  for  the   Nordiska   Kompaniet,  Stockholm 


I  hree  modern  flatware  patterns  designed  by  Aage 
Weimar,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  one  by  Evald 
Nielsen.  Scandinavi  in  countries  have  led  the  trend 
towards    developing    silver    in    the    modern    manner 


ican  craftsmen  began  to  make  a  few  designs  over  here. 
Authentic  examples  of  their  work  are  extremely  rare, 
but  what  there  are  have  served  as  a  basis  for  many  of 
our  modern  designs  of  that  period.  There  is  hardly 
enough  Paul  Revere  silver  in  existence  to  serve  a  me- 
dium sized  family  today,  yet  these  models  of  his  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  many  of  our  plainer  patterns. 

The  furniture  in  these  pioneer  rooms  is  usually  deco- 
rated only  with  small  moldings  and  graceful  curves — 
and  these  curves  and  moldings  are  repeated  in  the  flat- 
ware which  silversmiths  today  have  designed.  Where 
the  pattern  reproduces  the  original  Colonial  or  early 
eighteenth  century  English,  therhandles  are  quite  plain, 
sometimes  pointed  and  sometimes  rounded.  The  cyma 
curve  in  chair  backs,  in  mirrors,  cabinets,  lowboys  and 
other  furniture  came  into  England  with  William  and 
Mary  from  Holland,  and  we  find  it  repeated  in  old  flat- 
ware and  in  table  silver  of  today. 

The  Georgian  period  in  England  and  the  Virginia 
Colonial  in  this  country  are  particularly  rich  in  motifs. 
There  were  the  delightful  architectural  details  of  the 
classic  period  to  be  drawn  from,  and  London  at  the 
time  was  full  of  masters  of  the  craft.  Paul  Lamerie  and 
others  worked  there.  The  wealthy  and  fashionable  set 
lavish  tables  and  aped  the  French. 

It  was  a  century  when  taste  was  an  art.  That  explains 
much  of  the  beauty  and  restraint  of  Georgian  silver. 
The  ornamentation  repeats  the  vases,  scrolls,  and  Greek 
honeysuckles,  of  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton.  We  find  on 
the  knives  and  forks  the  same  festoons  and  medallions 
which  adorn  the  ceilings  and  fireplaces  of  old  houses 
in  New  England,  Virginia,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
gadroon  edge  and  the  feather  edge  of  later  Georgian 
design  were  directly  inspired  by  architectural  detail. 

The  modern  silversmiths  have  had  plenty  of  material 
here.  They  have  had  numerous  examples  of  the  best  to 
copy  and  the  popularity  of  this  form  of  decoration  in 
America  has  encouraged  them  to  create  new  patterns 
which  harmonize  with  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite  and  Dun- 
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This  rosewater  basin  made  by  Paul  Lamerie 
in  1742,  and  the  flatware  below  which  the 
Watson  company  has  derived  from  typical 
Lamerie  motifs  show  how  modern  silver- 
smiths  have   adapted   period   themes  today 


can  Phyfe  dining  rooms,  without  really  reproducing 
eighteenth  century  silverware. 

Much  of  the  French  flatware  is  taken  directly  from 
old  pieces.  But  some  contemporary  silversmiths  have 
been  very  successful  in  creating  patterns  in  the  spirit 
of  the  period.  Here  again  they  go  to  architectural  motif 
and  interior  decoration  for  their  inspiration.  They  re- 
produce faithfully  the  intricate  scrolls  and  classic  ele- 
ments which  the  French  used,  not  with  restraint  as  was 
usual  in  Georgian  England,  but  lavishly  and  in  abun- 
dance. Out  in  the  provinces  in  France,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  manners  and  modes  of  the  Sun  King's  court,  silver 
and  living  was  plainer. 

The  delicate  lines  of  the  Directoire,  and  the  outstand- 
ing motifs  of  the  Empire,  have  been  translated  from 
furniture  to  silverware.  With  the  popularity  of  mod- 
ern rooms  inspired  by  these  periods,  the  number 
of  these  new*  silver  patterns  is  increasing.  Patterns  de- 
signed for  our  American  Spanish  rooms  are  frequently 
taken  from  the  remarkable  ironwork  in  which  the  Span- 
iards excelled.  Most  of  the  contemporary  Italian  Renais- 
sance adaptations  are  in  the  Cellini  tradition,  heavily 
embossed  with  mythological  splendors,  weighty  and  fine 
in  workmanship.  These  motifs  were  those  which  were 
going  into  the  architecture  of  the  day. 

When  modern  architecture  and  decoration  began  to 
appear  in  our  midst,  a  few  foreign  silversmiths  began 
to  pioneer  in  producing  modern  flatware  patterns.  Later 
American  silversmiths  started  designing  silver  for  mod- 
ern dining  rooms,  for  it  was  found  that  its  simplicity 
and  grace,  not  only  fitted  into  the  bona  fide  modern 
rooms,  but  into  traditional  settings  as  well.  E.  H. 


EM1L  CLAUSEN 


Modern  silver  pitcher  and  sugar  shaker  embodying  classic 
grace  of  line  without  the  ornament  and  decoration  of  tradi- 
tional design.  They  are  work  of  Evald  Nielsen,  of  Copenhagen 
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A  modern  dining  room  of  crystalline  beauty  in  a  new  apart- 
ment on  the  East  River.  Walls  and  ceiling  covered  with  silver 
leaf  rubbed  to  a  patine,  curiously  interesting  background 
for  the  furniture  of  ebony,  chromium,  and  white  leather. 
Curtains    of    white    satin    and    heavy    white    cotton    mesh 


eg  a  nee 


Achieved  in  MODERN  DECORATION. 

Donald  Deskey  designs  an  iridescent  white 
dining  room  in  a  Beekman  Place  apartment 


IN  the  dining  room  which  illustrates  this  article,  Donald 
Deskey  has  created  forms  and  assembled  tones  so  imagina- 
tive!) that  the  new  decoration  takes  its  place  at  once  as  creative 
ami  elegant.  Here  is  something  out  o(  the  present,  glowing  with 
soli  reflected  lights  that  shoot  with  arrow -like  precision  across 
the  mysterious  silver  wall  ami  make  more  prominent  the  wide 
circular  mirror. 

The    room    i>    all    white    ami    silver,   no   color    except    the 
Macassar  ebon)  of  the  frame  of  the  furniture  ami  the  plum 


I  he  sideboard,  which  is  the  interesting  piece  of  the 
dining  room,  is  asymmetric  in  form,  and  finished  in  a 
combination  of  ebony  and  white  leather.  The  wide 
oval  mirror  is  lighted  from  one  side  only;  the  light- 
ing flows  along  the  finely  etched  mirror,  passing 
over     balls     of     crystal.      Robert     Chandler     screen 


brown  rug  with  its  deep  nap  and  self-cut  pattern.  The 
entire  room  is  planned  and  decorated  to  focus  on  the 
far  vista  over  the  East  river.  The  furniture  and  dra- 
peries were  designed  as  a  frame  for  three  high  arched 
windows  which  almost  fill  one  side  of  the  room.  The 
sideboard  which  faces  the  window  is  the  unique  cre- 
ation in  the  dining  room.  It  is  asymmetric  in  form  and 
finished  in  a  combination  of  ebony  and  white  leather. 
The  light  in  one  side  of  the  mirror  is  reflected  by  crystal 
balls  and  the  finely  etched  mirror  panel. 

The  production  of  such  a  room  as  this  must  be  the 
work  of  a  creative  artist,  a  person  of  rare  taste  and 
trained  discrimination.  Unquestionably  the  dining  room 
which  illustrates  this  article  was  accomplished  not  only 
by  the  designer  and  the  decorator,  but  by  the  owner  of 
the  apartment,  who,  through  the  exercise  of  her  taste 
and  appreciation,  becomes  a  patron  of  art  in  the  mod- 


ern and  fullest  sense,  a  person  whose  taste  and  authority 
will  help  to  establish  a  standard  of  beauty  in  this  new 
creative  decoration. 

Modern  furniture  and  its  acce--orie~  apparently  aim 
to  be  accepted  definitely  as  a  "period"  in  decoration. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  must  perforce  fit  amiably  and 
acceptably  into  our  most  sumptuous  scheme  of  living 
as  well  as  solve  the  economic  problems  of  mass  pro- 
duction for  the  whole  country. 

If  it  is  to  meet  with  the  same  favor  that  we  accord 
the  periods  of  the  Adam  brothers,  Louis  X\  I,  Colonial. 
it  must  develop  delicate  harmonies,  subtleties  of  form, 
new  and  daring  textures,  and  color  tones  that  are  both 
elusive  and  compelling. 

For  some  time  many  believed  this  impossible.  \\  e 
thought  of  the  modern  decoration  a-  besl  ^nited  to 
public  buildings,  to  studios,  to  bachelor  apartments. 
Nevertheless  houses  or  apartments  are  being  furnished 
today  in  this  modern  spirit  of  beauty  that  not  only  are 
startlinglv  new  and  different  but  have  a  radiance,  a 
fine  nuance,  a  richness  of  material  that  line  up  quite 
authoritatively  with  those  most  popular  decorative 
periods  of  France  and  Venice  and  England.       M.  F.  R. 
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White  Wines  and  the  One-Wine  Meal.  The  Fourth  of  a  Series 
of    Articles    on    Subjects    Epicurean    by    Mary   Frost   Mabon 


S\l  I  ERNES3  "hock."  praxes  superieurs,  and  Cham- 
pagne are  the  name-  conjured  up  in  most  peoples' 
minds  by  the  word-  white  wine.  Yet,  there  i-  a  tar 
greater  vai  iety.  The  gamut  can  he  run  from  the  delicate 
Rhine  wines,  to  the  coarse  vin  ordinaire  of  Italy. 

German  white  wine-  are  high  in  alcohol,  fresh  and 
have  a  mayflower  bouquet.  Some  are  sweet  ami  have 


body  like  Liebfraumilch  among  the  Rhine  wine>.  Some 
are  thin  and  dry  like  most  Moselles.  Some  are  rich 
dessert  wine-  like  the  Palatinate  wine-. 

Almost  all  the  other  great  white  wines  come  from 
France — the  familiar  Champagne,  the  exquisite  dry 
white  Burgundies  with  their  flinty  taste,  the  Cotes  du 
Rhone  which  resemhle  them  and  the  many  wines  of  the 
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Tokay  wine,  unsalted  biscuits  and  fruit  for  the 
one  o'clock  supper.  Silver  bowl,  fruit  and  bis- 
cuit plate  from  Crichton.  Knives  and  grape 
scissors  are  from  Gorham.  Plates  from  Plummer 


Graves  district.  These  are  mostly  demi-sec.  From  the 
adjoining  district  come  the  Sauternes,  the  most  famous 
sweet  white  wines  in  the  world.  And  still  unique  wines 
of  great  individuality  and  merit  have  been  left  out — 
the  wines  of  the  Loire,  Anjou  and  Vouvray,  the  wines 
of  the  Jura,  and  the  numerous'  white  wines  of  Spain, 
Hungary  and  Italy.  White  in  this  connection  connotes 
a  range  of  color,  from  the  greenish  yellow  of  Chablis 
to  the  amber  orange  of  Jurancon. 

There  are  more  do's  than  don't's  on  foods  to  be  served 
with  white  wine.  Fish  and  the  white  meats  are  what 
white  wine  meals  are  built  around,  and  the  modes  of 
preparation  can  be  infinitely  varied. 


Present-day  taste  favors  dry  or  demi-sec  wines  with 
fish  rather  than  sweet  ones.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  about  the  combination  of  sweet  Sau- 
ternes and  lobster.  No  white  wine  is  good  all  through  a 
meal.  Its  best  place  is  with  the  dessert.  There  are  almost 
no  vegetables  except  the  cabbage  family,  carrots  and 
parsnips  that  do  harm  to  white  wine  flavors.  Fishier  fish 
and  the  more  highly  spiced  sauces,  or  those  containing 
vinegar,  are  too  overpowering  for  fine  years.  Wine  au- 
thorities are  divided  on  the  subject  of  eggs.  All  agree 
that  eggs  are  far  better  with  white  wine  than  with  red. 
and  better  masked  with  a  sauce  than  plain. 

CHAMPAGNE 

All  the  gorgeous  preparations  that  impair  the  qual- 
ities of  other  wines  can  be  served  w7ith  Champagne. 
Chicken,  or  capon,  and  Champagne  are  superlative  to- 
gether, whether  the  chicken  is  cold,  as  in  a  supreme,  or 
with  a  tartar  sauce,  or  in  an  aspic.  Also,  with  all  the  hot 
rich  chicken  dishes  which  have  in  their  sauces  truffles, 
onions,  mushrooms  and  spices. 

Stuffed  quail  and  pheasant  a  la  Bohemienne,  stuffed 
with  foies  gras  and  truffles,  which  are  delicious,  are  only 
possible  with  Champagne. 

Lobster  is  delicious  in  any  of  its  plainer  or  richer 
incarnations.  It  can  be  served  a  V Americaine.  or  New- 
berg  or  Thermidor. 

Champagne  is  almost  classic  with  peaches.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful accompaniment  to  all  the  mousses. 

RHINE  WINES  AND  MOSELLES 

The  drier  Rhine  wines  and  Moselles  and  Alsace 
wines  can  be  served  with  almost  any  form  of  food.  They 
are  practically  the  only  wines  with  which  it  is  reallv 
pleasant  to  eat  such  things  as  smoked  salmon,  sword 
fish,  dressed  and  spiced  crab — like  crab  Mexicaine 
(cold  crab  with  pimento  and  green  pepper).  They  are 
excellent  wines  for  suckling  pig,  fried  brains,  and  such 
as  shrimp  omelet.  Veal  is  a  tradition  with  Rhine  wine, 
whether  in  the  form  of  stuffed  shoulder,  stuffed  braised 
breast  or  loin  with  vegetables. 

Steinwein  in  its  square  bottles,  which  of  all  the  Ger- 
man wines  most  nearly  approximates  the  body  and 
bouquet  of  white  Burgundy,  is  often  drunk  in  its  native 
country  with  trout. 

WHITE  BURGUNDY  AND  HERMITAGE 

The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  include  Montrachet 
and  Meursault  from  the  Cote  de  Beaune,  Chablis  from 
the  Yonne,  and  Pouilly  from  the  Maconnais.  In  these 
wines  practically  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol 
in  the  process  of  fermentation.  Consequently,  they  are 
dry  wines  with  a  most  distinctive  taste,  a  fine  bouquet, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  full  body. 

The  best  possible  foods  to  bring  out  the  bouquet  and 
flavor  of  such  wines  as  Montrachet  and  Meursault  are 
shell-fish,  chicken,  pheasant  and  turkey,  plainly  cooked. 
Turbot  and  sole  can  be  done  Maitre  d'hotel;  shrimps, 
prawns,  crab  can  all  be  boiled  in  a  court-bouillon  of 
white  wine,  grilled  or  baked.  Broiled  trout  is  superb. 
Even  an  exceptionally  delicate  fish  souffle  is  acceptable. 

The  dryness  and  subtle  delicacy  of  a  Chablis  are  vei  \ 
attractive,  and  oysters  bring  out  the  mosl  famous  wine 
in  its  bouquet  to  the  full — either  raw  or  \sitli  a  squeeze 
of   lemon    (but   preferably    without    horseradish    or   a 
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piquante  sauce),  or  grilled  with  breadcrumbs,  or  fried 
or  baked.  Prunier,  the  Parisian  restaurateur,  always 
serves  knife-thin  slices  of  brownbread  and  butter  with 
oysters  and  white  wines. 

Pouilly,  when  authentic,  is  a  delicious  wine.  Mussels 
and  oysters  seem  to  increase  its  nuttiness.  Straw  yellow 
Hermitage,  one  of  the  Cotes  du  Rhone  wines,  is  another 
wine  for  oysters,  or  rather  oysters  are  the  food  for  it. 

GRAVES 

Because  Graves  is  mostly  demi-sec,  fish  cooked  in 
almost  every  possible  way  and  with  almost  every  possi- 
ble sauce  is  very  good  with  it.  All  shell-fish  in  sauces, 
or  scalloped,  most  fish  pies,  brandade  of  cod,  (served 
with  little  triangles  of  toast  and  grated  truffles  as  it  is 
at  Nimes),  are  flattering  to  its  flavor;  lobster  au  naturel 
and  in  many  other  ways,  whitebait,  pompano,  red  snap- 
pers, young  cod,  even  the  "scandalous  scallop,"  cold 
salmon  mayonnaise  are  delicious  with  it. 

All  the  variations  of  Bechamel  sauce,  either  with 
cheese  like  Mornay,  or  with  tomato  like  Aurore,  and 
many  simple  brown  sauces  are  possible.  Moules  mari- 
nieres  (mussels  with  herbs)  are  good.  Poached  eggs 
covered  with  a  cheese  sauce  and  cheese  omelet  combine 
with  ordinary  Graves.  Roast  veal  and  frogs  legs  are  also 
eaten  with  Graves. 

ANJOU 

Honey-hued  "pimpant"  Anjou  is  at  its  best  with 
melon  at  the  perfect  stage  of  ripeness.  It  is  a  little  too 
sweet  a  wine  in  its  fine  growths  to  drink  right  through 
a  meal,  but  there  are  some  dishes  with  which  ordinary 
Anjou  combines  very  well.  Medium  elaborate  soles,  like 
Sole  Veronique  (with  green  grapes)  are  good  with  it. 

SAUTERNES 

Sauternes  (which  have  been  compared  to  bottled  sun- 
shine) are  a  luscious  golden  wine  of  great  finesse,  vel- 
vet and  aroma.  The  great  Sauternes  are  very  sweet  and 
perfumed  and  if  they  are  served  at  a  meal  it  should  be 
with  the  dessert.  There  is  a  baked  Greek  almond  pud- 
ding which  such  sweet  wines  accompany  very  well. 
There  are  also  the  souffles  of  fruit,  Bavarian  creams,  or 
macedoines  of  fruits. 

LUNCHEON 

Lunch  provides  the  ideal  background  for  white  wine. 
Luckily  no  such  precedent  about  quantity  or  richness  of 
courses  obtains  at  lunch  as  at  dinner.  Graves,  Rhine 
wine  and  white  Burgundy,  and  the  Cotes  du  Rhone, 
which  are  less  expensive,  are  excellent  for  luncheon. 

MENU  WITH  GRAVES 

Whitebait 

Timbale  of  sweetbreads 

Heart  of  Palm 

Compote  of  fresh  apricots 

DINNER 

Champagnes.  Rhine  wines,  and  fine  white  Burgundies 
are  besl  for  a  parly  dinner  because  they  are  more  for- 
mal. Dry  Champagne  served  throughout  dinner  with  no 
other  wines  preceding  or  following  it,  is  an  English 
custom.  The  longest  and  mosl  formal  as  well  as  the 
smallesl  and  most  intimate  meal  cannot  fail  to  be  gay 
as  well  as  edible  with  such  an  accompaniment. 


It  is  also  possible  to  give  little  dinners  with  one  white 
still  wine.  In  such  an  instance,  however,  thought  should 
be  exercised  over  the  choice  of  a  menu  so  that  the  rich- 
ness and  sense  of  well-being  bestowed  by  red  wine  and 
red  meat  shall  not  be  missed. 

TWO  MENUS  FOR  CHAMPAGNE  DINNER 

The  first  bottle  of  Champagne  is  drunk  in  the  draw- 
ing room  with  caviar. 

Consomme  viveur 

Lobster  English  style 

Cumberland  or  other  ham  with  fresh  peaches  which 
have  been  lightly  steamed  and  served  in  their  own  juice. 

Endive  salad 

Spumoni 

Cold  trout 

Roast  chicken 

Field  salad 

Pate  de  foie  gras,  or  Mousse  of  Gorgonzola 

MENU  FOR  RHINE  WINES  AND  MOSELLES 

Andre  Simon  gives  the  menu  of  a  dinner  in  London 
in  the  winter  time  with  only  German  wines  served.  This 
began  with  the  oldest  and  driest  and  worked  up  to  the 
youngest  and  sweetest. 

Flan  aux  champignons — Vol  au  Vent  with  mushrooms 
Turbotin  a  l'Americaine — Turbot  or  other  fish  with 
brown  sauce 

Poulet  poele  Beech  Farm — Broilers 

Celerie  a  la  Moelle — celery  braised  with  marrow 

Souffle  au  Parmesan 

MENU   FOR  A   SMALL   WINTER   DINNER   WITH    A   GREAT   WHITE 
BURGUNDY 

Oysters 

Boiled  chicken,  bread  sauce  and  brown  gravy 
Truffles  en  serviette,  and  served  with  the  chicken 
Gruyere  or  Camembert  with  a  little  watercress 

SUPPER 

Late  suppers  after  the  theatre  can  very  well  be  ac- 
companied by  a  white  wine.  Champagne  is  probably  the 
most  popular  choice.  It  is  festive  and  gay  and  has  a 
party  air.  However,  a  pleasant  Rhine  wine  carefully 
iced  goes  equally  well  with  most  buffet  suppers.  This  is 
the  ideal  time  to  serve  to  a  small  and  select  gathering 
of  friends  the  sweeter  wines,  which  are  so  luscious  and 
persistent,  like  Tokay,  the  Palatinate  wines,  Anjou, 
Coulee  du  Serrant;  the  heavy  wines,  JuranQon,  or  the 
great  Sauternes  such  as  Chateau  Yquem.  Accompany 
the  wine  with  only  the  most  exquisite  procurable  fruit, 
such  as  strawberries,  hot  house  grapes,  nectarines,  or 
peaches  with  some  plain  unsalted  biscuits  on  the  table, 
too,  for  tasting  purpose^. 

TWO  CHAMPAGNE  SUPPER  MENUS 

Hot  sweetbreads 
Green  salad  or  celery 
Thinly  sliced  Virginia  ham 
Iced  gooseberry  fool 

Sliced  Norwegian  smoked  salmon,  served  with  cook- 
ed green  asparagus 

Supreme  of  chicken,  or  chaufroid  de  volaille 
Macedoine  of  fruit 
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The  walls  of  this  room  in  a  modern  country  house  become  almost  completely  windows,  so  that  the  landscape  is  really  the  decora- 
tion of  the  room.  Most  of  the  planes  made  by  the  furniture  and  window  treatment  are  horizontal.  Howe  and  Lescaze,  architects 
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By  an  Interest  in  Planes,  and  Imaginative  Use  of 
Light  and  Color  the  Contemporary  Designer 
Cancels  the  Limitations   of  Our  Living  Areas 
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MAGPIES  have  had  their  day.  A  few  people  still 
preserve  the  fine  museum  spirit  in  their  homes. 
But  the  rest  of  us  let  the  hearty  contemporary  winds  of 
spaciousness  sweep  clutter  away.  We  do  not  have  to 
commit  ourselves  to  being  out  and  out  modern.  We 
make  our  homes  in  the  styles  we  prefer;  still  we  feel 
the  imprint  of  simplicity. 

"Oh,  it  is  so  bare,"  is  a  protest  frequently  heard  about 
the  modern  room.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  beauty  in 
unadorned  surfaces.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  tradi- 
tional decoration  with  its  interest  in  elaboration  of  lines. 

We  have  had  the  habit  through  generations  of  con- 
sidering wall  space  as  something  to  arrange  pictures  or 


tapestries  against,  or  to  paint  decorations  upon,  or  to 
cover  with  patterned  paper.  We  have  marked  off  little 
panels  and  cut  wall  spaces  into  little  sections  with 
intricate  ornament.  In  the  more  lavish  periods,  such  as 
the  rococo  and  our  own  Victorian,  we  simply  could  not 
bear  to  leave  a  stretch  of  wall  space  alone.  We  had  to 
cover  it  up  at  any  cost.  Consider  a  drawing  room  of  any 
of  the  French  Louis  periods.  With  delicate  precision 
lines  were  chased  around  every  door  and  over  each 
dainty  piece  of  furniture! 

An  imaginary  line  drawn  around  any  traditional 
room  halfway  between  floor  and  ceiling  will  be  broken 
fifty  or  sixty  times  by  the  vertical  lines  of  \\  indou  trim, 
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A  series  of  horizontal  planes  from  floor  to  ceiling 
establishes  harmony  in  the  decoration  of  this  interior 
of  a  New  York  apartment.  Interruptions  of  the  wall 
line  provide  room  for  deep  couches  and  make  place 
for   indirect  lighting.   Howe   and    Lescaze,    architects 


door  facings  and  furniture  moldings.  The  simplest  kind 
of  door  facing  often  has  five  or  six  up  and  down  lines 
to  distract  the  eye.  Modern  decoration  eliminates  most 
of  these  interlacings. 

In  the  modern  interior,  wall  space  becomes  a  positive 
value;  something  which  can  be  beautiful  in  itself  with- 
out being  decorated  in  any  way.  The  wall  does  not  just 
happen  to  be  restful  and  beautiful.  It  is  deliberately 
planned  as  a  unit  of  decoration  in  a  room. 

Fireplaces  have  undergone  radical  changes  under  the 
hand  of  the  modern  designer.  The  mantel  is  often  elimi- 
nated. And  how  many  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  and  senti- 
mental famil)  treasures  are  displaced! 

Modern  decoration  lias  no  inhibitions  about  windows. 
Il  does  not  petticoat  them  like  dowagers,  or  drape  them 
with  literal  ehini/  \ri-ioii,  of  gardens  beyond.  The 
modern  is  I  rank  about  window-  as  the  source  of  light. 
In  the  best  modern  design  you  find  this  clean-cul  sin- 
gleness  oi  purpose  apparent.  This  functional  treatment 
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of  daylight  is  the  clue  to  a  great  many  new  secrets  of 
color  and  design. 

In  old  structures,  any  window  opening  had  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  interruption  of  the  support  of  the  build- 
ing. Windows  were  slits  in  the  wall,  considered  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  architectural  balance  of 
the  exterior  than  for  any  interior  function  they  might 
serve.  Light  came  into  the  room  in  shafts  making  a  too- 
intense  glare  in  some  spots  and  leaving  deep  shadows  in 
others.  The  modern  designer  appreciates  the  beauty  of 
an  even  glow  of  light.  He  achieves  that  effect  by  cutting 
windows  large  enough  to  admit  a  flood  of  light  through- 
out the  room.  He  uses  light  a.s  one  of  his  working  ma- 
terials, and  then  he  proceeds  to  soften  it  to  the  desired 
intensity  by  the  use  of  Venetian  blinds  or  relatively 
transparent  hangings.  The'  modern  room  is  not  afraid 
of  light.  It  does  not  depend  for  its  beauty  upon  shadowy 
line  but  upon  frank  bold  outlines.  A  whole  side  of  a 
room  can  be  a  window.  The  use  of  big  windows  run- 
ning around  corners  is  common  in  the  cantilever  con- 
struction, which  does  away  with  heavy  corner  supports. 

These  large  windows  take  you  out  into  the  landscape. 
In  many  houses  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Italy,  entire 
walls  from  ceiling  to  floor  are  made  of  glass,  so  that  the 
gardens  outside  actually  become  a  kind  of  mural  for 
the  room.  Doubtless,  as  the  use  of  glass  increases  in 
this  country,  such  treatment  will  be  possible  here,  too, 
in  spite  of  weather  conditions. 

The  use  of  large-paned  windows  and  of  plain  un- 
figured  window  hangings  let  the  eye  go  past  the  window 
itself,  rather  than  involving  it  in  "window  dressing." 
The  modern  designer  is  content  to  let  the  window  con- 
vey the  idea  of  light  as  simply  and  forcefully  as  possi- 
ble. He  does  not  want  to  cover  up  windows  and  hide 
them.  Even  the  design  of  window  curtains  has  felt  this 
simplification.  They  are  hung,  for  the  most  part,  to  show 
the  simple  natural  folds  of  the  fabric. 

Steel  structure  has  made  vast  changes  in  the  function 
of  walls.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  much  modern 
decoration  reflects  that  change.  When  walls  were  the 
shoulders  of  a  house  they  had  to  be  thick  to  support 
floors  and  roof.  The  new  Atlas,  steel,  relieves  them  of 
that  obligation. 

The  psychological  need  of  being  shut  in  for  safety, 
and  of  having  danger  shut  out  by  four  walls,  like  bar- 
racks, becomes  less  and  less.  Communication  has  done 
something  to  walls.  When  radio  and  transatlantic  tele- 
phones move  all  the  great  cities  in  the  world  into  the 
same  front  yard,  we  stop  measuring  the  value  of  a  wall 
by  its  impenetrability.  The  function  of  walls  become- 
principally  one  of  excluding  outdoor  weather.  This 
function  is  changing  the  materials  of  which  walls  are 
built.  Even  more  swiftly,  it  is  changing  interior  treat- 
ment of  those  walls. 

A  new  school  of  architectural  thought  is  based  upon 
the  use  of  horizontal  planes.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  these  architects  the  floor  is  the  important  considera- 
tion in  house  building.  They  call  the  principle  "hori- 
zontal ism."'  They  believe  we  are  only  a  step  away  from 
"tensionalism,"  a  theory  of  architecture  which  con- 
siders the  house  a  tension  in  space,  swung  from  an  axis. 

Some  modern  buildings  accent  on  their  outer  walls 
the  door  line  of  each  story.  This  is  true  to  the  geometric 
principle  that  that  floor  does  not  actually  stop  there, 
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but  extends  indefinitely  into  space.  Modern  architecture 
wants  to  free  itself  of  its  dependence  upon  the  earth.  It 
finds  anchorage  and  creates  its  tensions  above  the 
ground  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  light  and  air. 

But  we  need  not  take  such  a  radical  point  of  view  to 
illustrate  the  idea  of  the  floor  as  the  dominant  plane  in 
a  modern  interior.  We  no  longer  want  to  shut  ourselves 
in  from  the  outside  world — in  fact,  modern  decoration 
uses  that  outside  world  as  part  of  our  living  area. 
Modern  decoration  is  capitalizing  on  this  way  of  using 
more  space  than  can  actually  be  enclosed  in  a  room. 

It  is  more  fascinating  to  use  all  of  space  to  live  in 
than  just  the  outlines  of  the  plane  which  is  our  floor. 
We  let  our  walls  in  a  modern  interior  suggest  that  ex- 
tension of  space. 

The  wall  of  a  Victorian  room  was  stolid  with  heavy 
paint  around  the  trim,  with  figured  wallpaper,  with 
heavily  dressed  windows.  You  have  a  great  conscious- 
ness of  enclosure  when  you  go  into  such  a  room — of 
being  confined  there  by  the  obstruction  of  color  and  the 
confusion  of  design. 

The  modern  room  seeks  just  the  opposite  effect.  Its 
planes  are  left  clean  so  that  they  carry  their  full  sym- 
bolism of  extending  into  infinity.  Its  colors  are  left 
neutral  to  suggest  that  they  are  part  of  the  air  itself.  We 
have  not  yet  realized  the  full  possibilities  of  environ- 
ment unlimited  which  this  new  theory  of  decoration  and 
architecture  offers  to  us.  It  is  an  environment  peculiarly 
adapted  to  people  living  in  a  space-conquering  age, 
when  a  voice  lifted  to  an  ordinary  pitch  can  be  broad- 
casl  around  the  world  in  a  few  seconds. 

Floor  coverings  are  embraced  in  this  new  considera- 
tion of  unadorned  space  as  a  positive  factor  in  decora- 
tion. There  is  a  tendency  toward  plain  rugs,  or  rugs  in 


geometric  areas.  The  modern  designer  omits  interrup- 
tions to  the  eye  and  plays  with  spaces  as  they  relate 
to  each  other. 

Since  the  interest  in  horizontal  planes  developed  \i  ith 
the  floor  as  the  basic  plane,  the  modern  designer  pre- 
fers horizontal  lines  and  emphasizes  them.  He  make- 
low  couches,  and  bookcases  and  tables  which  persuade 
the  eye  to  travel  around  the  room  instead  of  up  and 
down  it. 

The  delight  of  the  contemporary  designer  is  to  create 
planes  which  are  perfectly  proportioned,  and  fini-li 
those  planes  so  that  they  become  pleasant  backgrounds 
for  living.  Texture  and  color  both  have  important  parts 
in  achieving  this  end. 

The  matter  of  textures  alone  is  a  strong  consideration . 
We  have  suddenly  discovered  how  much  richness  can 
be  created  on  the  surface  of  a  fabric  by  the  light  and 
shadow  which  play  over  its  threads.  Fabrics  which 
have  never  had  a  vogue  in  decoration  before  are  being 
used  lavishly.  A  great  many  modern  fabrics  are  un- 
patterned.  Some  carry  strong  bold  patterns  suggesting 
light  and  shadow.  Others  are  enlivened  by  glistening 
Cellophane  threads  which  suggest  a  play  of  light  rays. 
Most  modern  fabrics  depend  for  their  richness  not  upon 
pattern,  but  upon  interesting  texture. 

The  modernist's  use  of  color  is  characterized  by  an 
abundant  use  of  sharp  contrast,  such  as  black  and 
white;  the  use  of  pure  color;  the  frequency  with  which 
different  tones  of  the  same  color  are  used  in  the  same 
room.  The  striking  modern  effects  which  are  obtained 
through  the  use  of  black  and  white  are  interpretations 
of  pure  light  and  pure  shadow.  It  is  natural  that  a 
period  which  seeks  spaciousness,  which  appreciates  and 
strives  to  capture  light,  would  naturally  turn  to  white 


Another  view  of  the  room 
shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  emphasizing  the  use 
of  horizontal  planes.  The 
shelves  are  carried  around 
from  the  hall,  so  they  in- 
vite one  into  the  room. 
Zebra  wood  is  used  for 
the  built-in  desk  and 
table.  The  walls  are  blue 
and  chartreuse  and  the 
upholstery    beige    velvet. 
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This  study  in  a  London  house  is  designed  to  make  the  greatest 
possible    use    of    natural    light.    Howe    and    Lescaze,    architects 


and  light  colors.  The  more  nearly  a  color  approaches 
the  appearance  of  light,  the  more  you  seem  to  see 
through  that  color  and  into  distance.  You  have  only  to 
take  a  material  of  some  solid  color  from  one  intensity 
of  light  to  another  to  realize  that  it  is  light  and  shadow 
too  that  make  the  difference  between  a  pale  green  and 
dark  green.  In  the  main  the  cool  colors — those  deter- 
mined by  blues  and  greens  and  grays — are  favorites. 
Natural  colors  of  materials  are  in  favor;  woods,  fab- 
rics and  metals  are  often  frankly  exposed  without  being 
dyed  or  finished  with  any  coloring. 

Another  way  in  winch  modern  decoration  captures 
light  and  achieves  the  illusion  of  space  is  by  the  use  of 
mirrored  surfaces.  We  haw  always  accepted  mirrors  as 
being  important  accessories.  Mut  modern  decoration  takes 
mirrored  glass  and  uses  it  in  extensive  area-.  It  makes 
an  entire  wall  of  mirror,  or  sometimes  even  an  entire 
room.  The  mirror  seems  to  carry  the  eye  past  the  actual 
boundaries  ol  the  room  in  an  even  more  dramatic  way 
than  light  color-  do.  Minor-  also  enliven  the  decora- 
tion of  a  room  b)  reflecting  details  at  unexpected  angles. 


Experimentation  with  mirrors  has  led  to  a  great 
many  effects  of  color  tone  in  the  mirrors  themselves. 
Pink  mirrors  line  the  walls  of  a  dressing-room  or 
metallic  blue  mirrors  make  an  alcove  in  a  ballroom. 
Metallic  colored  mirrors  are  also  frequently  used  to 
face  modern  fireplaces. 

Less  dramatic  versions  of  the  mirror  principle  are 
found  in  crystal  glass,  in  chromium,  in  bakelite  and  in 
a  great  many  other  synthetic  materials.  It  becomes  not 
merely  a  matter  of  color  balance  in  a  modern  room,  but 
a  balance  of  textures,  shiny  surfaces  emphasized  by  dull 
ones;  each  used  in  the  proportion  that  is  most  effective. 

When  modern  decoration  first  introduced  shiny 
metals  into  formal  rooms  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
protest.  We  were  accustomed  to  bright  metals  being 
associated  with  industrial  efforts,  not  drawing  rooms. 
But  metallic  tones  are  the  high  accents  of  light  in 
nature.  Under  a  setting  sun  a  stretch  of  wet  sand  be- 
comes brilliant  copper;  the  edge  of  a  yellow  leaf  be- 
come- gold.  This  stvleof  decoration  which  returns  to  un- 
disguised  materials,  discovers  the  beauty  of  metal. 

G.  A.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Lathrop  Brown  places  her 
fine  madonna  and  child,  carved 
out  of  dark  walnut  by  William 
Zorach,  in  the  conservatory  en- 
trance hall  of  her  River  House 
apartment.  The  figure  is  set  in  a 
mirrored  corner  and  is  the  only 
decorative  note  in  the  room  ex- 
cept  the    green   ferns   and    cactus 


The  Dante  of  Alfeo  Faggi,  in 
bronze,  in  the  library  of*  Mr. 
Frederick  Stallforth,  New  York. 
Simple  paneling  and  finely  bound 
books  are  best  as  a  background 
for  this  large  figure — a  profound 
interpretation  of  the  poet,  which 
sets     the     mood     for     the     room 


MODERN 
AMERICAN  SCULPTURE 

Two  fine  pieces  of  contemporary  work 
have  found  their  place  in  two  very 
different  New  York  rooms,  so  arranged 
as    to    give    sculpture    special    display 
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The   Kd-ryu  style   in  Japanese  flower  arrangement.   Forsythia   and   narcissus 

study  ,n white  and   yellow  with  the  simple   grace  of  the  spring   blossoms 

ed  by  the  plain  white  bowl  and  an  unornamented  modern  background 


ALFREDO  VALENTE 
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THE  Japanese  have  long  enjoyed  that  poise  induced 
bv  living  with  a  sense  of  the  restful  luxury  of  space. 
Have  Japanese  ideas  had  an  influence  on  contemporary 
design?  The  unbroken  lines  and  concentration  of  deco- 
rative interest  of  Japanese  rooms  is  repeated  in  our  own 
contemporary  decoration. 

Japan's  flowers  have  played  a  distinctive  part  in  the 
development  of  this  national  attitude  of  contemplative 
calm,  an  enviable  characteristic  of  any  people. 

Few  American  rooms  were  appropriate  backgrounds 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  classic  flower  arrangements  of 
old  Japan.  Today  our  homes  are  chastened  by  a  cer- 
tain note  of  restraint,  even  where  they  do  not  wholly 
adopt  the  simpler  furnishings  of  contemporary  design. 
Against  their  neutral  backgrounds, 
the  silhouetted  outlines  of  formal 
(lower  arrangements  are  effective.  So 
an  increasing  number  of  Westerners 
are  studying  the  methods  of  arrang- 
ing flowers  practiced  for  centuries  by 
the  Japanese. 

In  Japan,  flower  arrangement  is  a 
definite  art,  like  painting,  with  its  own 
philosophy,  its  clearly  defined  rules. 
The  flower  artist  uses  scissors  to 
achieve  his  effects,  much  as  a  painter 
uses  a  brush. 

The  rules  for  Japanese  flower  com- 
position are  based  on  universal  laws 
of  true  proportion  and  design.  Es- 
thetic interest  in  the  art  itself  tran- 
scends the  academic  interest  in  its 
alien  traditions.  Because  of  this, 
Japanese  flower  arrangements  can  be 
used  to  grace  the  austere  beauty  of 
simple  backgrounds  anywhere. 

Until  we  felt  Japanese  influence, 
we  considered  only  two  principles — 
proper  distribution  of  masses  and 
harmony  of  color — when  we  arranged 
our  flowers.  The  Japanese  minimize 
the  importance  of  mass  and  color. 
They  proceed  through  definite  stages 
of  a  system  which  is  chiefly  a  study 
in  straight  and  curved  line. 

In  the  line  design  of  Japanese 
floral  art  there  are  three  principles: 
Heaven,  the  longest  spray,  is  bent  in 
the  shape  of  a  bow  with  the  tip  point- 
ing upward  and  in  a  direct  line  over 
the  base.  Man  is  one  half  the  length 
of  Heaven,  and  turns  to  one  side. 
Earth,  one  half  the  length  of  Man, 


points  in  the  opposite  direction.  Design  is  triangular. 
These  principles  may  be  modified  by  attributes  tak- 
ing the  same  general  direction  as  the  three  main  lines. 
But  at  the  base,  above  the  water  line  which  represents 
the  earth's  surface,  all  lines  must  for  several  inches  take 
the  same  direction.  This  gives  unity,  strength,  and  a 
sense  of  vigorous  origin  to  the  arrangement. 

Through  this  unified  source,  the  impression  of  a  liv- 
ing plant  is  attained.  This  idea  is  inherent  in  the  very 
name  the  Japanese  use  for  flower  arrangement.  Ikebana 
literally  means  "make  the  flowers  live".  The  object  is 
not  only  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  flowers,  but  to  make 
the  arrangement  appear  like  a  growing  plant  with  a 
personality  of  its  own.  Artificiality  becomes  dynamic. 
This  conception  of  flower  arrange- 
ments as  dynamic  compositions  is  in 
accord  with  the  vital  spirit  of  present 
day  design.  We  can  capture  the  rhyth- 
mic qualities  even  if  we  do  not  aspire 
to  make  conventionally  correct  Japa- 
nese arrangements.  Generally  it  will 
be  found  that  the  height  of  the  flower 
arrangement  should  be  about  one  and 
a  half  times  the  height  of  the  vase,  or 
one  and  a  half  times  its  width,  if  it 
is  of  a  shallow  dish  variety.  The  pro- 
portions of  flowers  and  container  vary 
according  to  their  settings. 

The  arbitrary  rules  for  triangular 
compositions  which  each  classic 
school  sets  forth  will  be  mastered  In- 
few  Westerners.  Only  trained  fingers, 
with  the  aid  of  dainty  saw  and  tiny 
wedged  insets,  can  produce  the  ex- 
aggerated curves  of  the  ancient  En- 
shiu-ryu  style.  It  takes  the  warmth  of 
skilled  understanding  hands  to  coax 
stems  into  graceful  curves,  and  to 
press  and  cajole  leaves  into  the  atti- 
tudes demanded  by  the  less  formal 
Ko-ryu  school.  Only  instinctive  artists 
have  eyes  to  select  growing  plant  ma- 
terial which  shows  none  of  Hir  dis- 
cords  of  nature.  Only  perfect  material 
can  be  used  in  the  Na«e-ir<>  style,  most 


Red  gladiolus  arranged  to  achieve 
balance  without  symmetry.  An- 
other example  of  the  Ko-ryu 
school,  in  harmony  with  the  ver- 
tical lines  of  the  modern  fabric 
which    has    been    hung    behind    it 
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informal  and  least  rigid  of  all  the  traditional  schools. 

But  anyone  can  use  the  first  precept  of  triangular 
design,  by  employing  an  odd  number  of  sprays,  large 
flowers,  or  important  leaves.  The  sacrifice  of  the  sixth 
blossom  of  the  usual  half  dozen  is  justified  by  the  rest- 
fulness  its  absence  imparts. 

We  may  well  attempt  to  suggest  a  unity  of  origin  in 
our  arrangements,  even  if  they  cannot  attain  the  up- 
standing rigidity  which  the  Japanese  consider  so  es- 
sential. For  upright  vases,  a  little  experimentation  will 
be  necessary  before  twigs  naturally  forked,  or  split, 
or  crossed,  can  be  fitted  into  the  neck  of  the  vase,  and 
keep  their  positions  without  wiring  or  tying. 

Often  flowers  are  crowded  into  narrow-necked  bot- 
tles, smothering  the  water  into  rapid  stagnation.  The 
Japanese  supports  permit  the  use  of  wide-mouthed  re- 
ceptacles with  a  large  surface  of  water  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  hold  the  ends  of  the  stems  several  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  vase  instead  of  sealed  against  it. 
Flowers  arranged  according  to  the  Japanese  methods 
require  more  thought  and  time  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  giving  to  flowers.  But  once  arranged,  they  may  last 
undisturbed  for  several  weeks. 

The  Japanese  have  always  had  respect  for  objects  of 
utility.  Their  vases  are  not  ornamental  pieces  in  them- 
selves, but  frankly  flower  containers  to  be  put  away 
when  not  in  use.  In  Japan,  preference  is  given  to  vases 
of  earth-colored  bronze  or  dull  white  earthenware.  These 
depend  for  their  beauty  upon  the  straight  lines  or  un- 


affected curves  which  shape  them  best  to  fill  their  pur- 
pose, rather  than  upon  decoration  which  might  compete 
with  the  beauty  of  the  floral  arrangements  they  display. 

In  modern  decoration  there  is  candid  admiration  for 
utilitarian  objects.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  Japanese 
vases  for  arrangements  reflecting  the  Japanese  style. 
Well  shaped  vases  of  metal  or  porcelain  are  suitable 
if  they  are  not  too  lustrous  or  colorful. 

All  the  interest  must  be  centered  in  the  flower  ar- 
rangement itself.  Happily,  quality  in  the  most  artistic 
Japanese  arrangements  is  achieved  through  a  deliberate 
economy  of  means.  The  Japanese  do  not  understand  the 
emphasis  given  by  Americansrto  quantity.  They  are 
shocked  at  the  unanimity  of  Western  florists  who  sell 
flowers  by  the  dozen,  all  forced  to  the  uniform  peak  of 
full  bloom,  and  mixed  with  foliage  not  their  own. 

Flowers  are  unimportant  to  the  Japanese  except  in 
conjunction  with  buds,  leaves,  and  branches  to  show  the 
natural  growth  of  the  plant.  Leaves  alone  are  often  used 
during  warm  weather  to  give  a  cool  effect.  In  winter 
bare  branches  alone  simulate  trees.  Arrangements  sug- 
gest different  seasons — tall  vases  with  the  arrangements 
of  sweeping  curved  lines  suggest  the  high  winds  of 
March;  flowers  arranged  in  low  bowls  with  water  show- 
ing are  appropriate  for  late  spring  and  summer. 

The  completed  arrangement  must  say  only  one  thing. 
The  scissors  eliminate  all  unessentials,  so  as  to  empha- 
size the  dominant  lines,  and  avoid  faults  like  latticed 
twigs,  view-cutting  leaves,  or  dew-dropping  blossoms. 


bcotch  broom  ar- 
ranged according  to 
the  principles  of  the 
EnshiU-ryu      school 


Mme.  Y.  Arae  made 
this  design  in  un- 
crossed line  silhouette 
against  a  gold  screen 
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oho-fu-ken  Ko-ryu  school  interpreted 
by  Baroness  Ishimoto.  Buds  and  open 
leaves  are  used  to  show  natural  de- 
velopment. Vases  illustrated  are  by 
courtesy   of  Yamanaka   and   Company 


Azalea  arranged  to  take  the  natural 
form  that  it  would  in  growing. .  Mrs. 
K.  Matsanaga  designed  this  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  Ko-ryu  school.  The 
chromium    table   is   fitting    background 
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In  the  recently  remodeled  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Byne  in  Madrid,  the  first  floor, 
off  the  garden,  was  given  over  to  their  beautiful  collection  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  Spanish  art.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted;  the  walls  are  gray-white  plaster;  the  floor  is  of 
sandstone   blocks,   the  wall  base  of  black  marble.    Corner    lights   in    yellow    marble    columns 
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In   the   entrance    hall   the   mottled   porphyry  columns   are  from   Granada 


THE  ONLY  SPANISH  HOUSE  IN  MADRID 


For  their  Spanish  Renaissance  art  and  furniture,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Byne 
remodeled  a  house  in  Madrid  true  to  the  period  of  Spain's  supremacy 


A  LITTLE  iron  work  and  castanets  do  not  make  a 
Spanish  summer.  Whatever  is  purely  national  in 
any  country's  art  has  to  be  hunted  carefully  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners.  Spain's  capital,  for  instance,  is  not 
the  place  to  find  most  of  Spain's  unique  treasures. 

For  about  twenty-five  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Byne  have  lived  in  Spain,  collecting,  during  those  years 
up  and  down  the  land,  fine  examples  of  Renaissance 
furniture  and  works  of  art.  The  Bynes'  knowledge  of 
things  Spanish  is  familiar  to  Americans  through  their 
books.  A  few  years  ago  they  decided  they  needed  a 
house  in  their  adopted  country  which  should  be  truly 
Spanish  and  a  fitting  setting  for  this  collection.  In  all 
Madrid  there  is  no  pure  Spanish  architecture  of  its  best 
period.  For  with  the  coming  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  French  and  English  styles 
were  copied.  In  the  end  Mr.  Byne,  who  is  an  architect. 


was  obliged  to  buy  and  remake  a  neo-classic  house  into 
something  that  was  suitably  Spanish  for  his  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  pieces  and  suitably  twentieth 
century  for  comfort. 

The  house  which  he  bought  stood  in  its  own  garden 
and  was  solidly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  some  blocks 
weighing  three  tons.  This  same  stone  was  used  in  the 
reconstruction.  The  principal  architectural  change  was 
the  making  of  the  indented  north  or  garden  facade 
straight,  and  thus  adding  space  to  the  interior.  Beyond 
this,  oak  plank  floors  were  laid  in  some  of  the  rooms 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  stone,  and  practical  fire- 
places were  built.  Before  the  interiors  were  made  more 
spacious  the  Staircase  was  much  too  grand  and  out  of 
-cale  with  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  the  first  landing 
was  adorned  with  a  marble  Venus  waiting  to  receive  a 
dart  from  Cupid  on  the  second!   \  masonr}  dome  was 
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This  chimney  piece  of  Guadarrama  gran- 
ite h  in  the  dining  room.  A  polychrome 
escutcheon  of  Granada  is  set  in  the  hood 


In  the  dining  room  on  the  second  floor 
is  an  old  sixteenth  century  ceiling  of  oiled 
pine.  The  floor  of  English  oak  is  pegged 
with  ebony  dowels.  Walls  are  gray  green 
and   the   window   columns  of  black   marble 


constructed  above  this  marble  staircase,  resting  on  four 
lateral  semi-circular  arches. 

In  the  center  of  this  vault  Mr.  Byne  had  made  a 
domical  cupola  of  glass  bull's-eye,  as  a  Byzantine  note 
often  seen  in  early  Romanesque  churches  of  Spain. 
Thus,  soft  light  is  diffused  over  the  stair  during  the 
day  and  at  night  there  is  a  glow  through  the  glass  from 
electric  lights  above. 

The  twentieth  century  note  is  most  apparent  in  the 
skilful  night  lighting  throughout  the  house.  From  the 
wall  niches  of  simplest  form,  and  from  the  tops  of 
antique  columns,  lights  play  on  the  curved  surfaces  of 
the  vaults;  large  alabaster  tazze.are  half  imbedded  in  the 
walls  and  shed  a  semi-direct  light  on  walls  and  ceiling. 

The  first  floor  of  the  house  at  the  garden  level  is  left 
free  for  the  art  collection.  From  this  sculpture  gallery 
a  short  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance  foyer.  On 
the  second  floor  is  the  large  salon,  library,  dining  room, 
and  kitchen.  On  the  third  floor  a  living  room  extends 
across  the  front,  and  the  bedrooms  overlook  the  garden 
at  the  back.  The  dining  room  is  early  sixteenth,  which 
in  Spain  was  still  Gothic.  The  old  extension  table,  buffet, 
side  tables  and  leather  covered  chairs  came  from  the 
Alto  Aragon,  that  unexploited  district  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Pyrenees  where  much  fine  furniture  was  pro- 
duced. The  library  is  reminiscent  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  with  furniture  less  rigid  and  more 
colorful.  The  long  salon  is  seventeenth  century.      C.  D. 
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The  tapestry  salon  on  the  second  floor  is  seventeenth  century.  Walls  are  pale  green; 
floor  of  black  and  white  tessellated  marble;  chair  coverings  in  rich  yellow  and  gold  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with  fine-gilt  nails.  The  Hispano-Moresque  carpets  are  in  gold  and  blue, 
harmonizing    with    the    tapestries.   Windows    of   semi-opaque    glass    are    without   hangings 
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DEBERNY   ET   PE1GN0T 


Paris.  The  dinner  might  have  been  1918. 
It  is  today.  A  dinner  in  Paris  given  for  Max 
Reinhardt.  Menu.  Clear  soup,  Xeres  wine. 
Braised  trout  in  port,  very  cold  Alsatian 
wine.  Young  lamb,  red  Bordeaux.  Cham- 
pagne with  the  remaining  courses,  salade 
Flamande,  tcketchevitsa  (lentils),  pate  of 
woodcock.   Dessert,   glace   aux  mandarines. 


Service.  The  large  clear  glass  is  for  Bor- 
deaux and  the  small  green  one  for  the 
Alsatian  wine.  One  water  glass  is  for  cham- 
pagne, a  fairly  recent  custom  in  a  country 
where  good  champagne  can  be  gulped 
lavishly!  There  are  dinner  plates,  not  service 
plates.  The  silver  is  turned  down,  and  at 
top     of     plate     is     a     champagne     moser. 


THE  WINE  SERVI 


' 


niiactelphia 


• 


Philip  e. 


Philadelphia.  This  dinner,  too,  might  be 
1918.  It  is,  however,  a  1934  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  Yarnall  in  their 
house  at  Devon,  near  Philadelphia. 
Menu.  Clear  soup  of  fine  herbs.  Sherry. 
Terrapin  with  a  thick  brown  sauce  served 
with  white  wine.  Saddle  of  lamb  with  mint 
jelly,  potato  balls  and  peas,  claret.  Hearts 


zalrn  salad  served  with  paper-thin  slices 
of  Virginia  ham  and  a  choice  of  cheeses. 
French    pastry. 

Service.  The  cut  crystal  wine  glasses  and 
water  goblet  are  arranged  English  fashion 
with  the  sherry  nearest  the  hand.  White 
wine  in  the  smaller  tulip-shaped  glass, 
claret  in   the  larger.   Silver  service   plates. 


TWO  STRONGHOLDS  OF  TRADITIONAL  ELEGANCE 
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OF  THE  EMPIRE 


WE  are  all  fairly  glib  about  Empire  style  today. 
Not  alone  because  Napoleon  was  a  good  adver- 
tiser, but  because  Empire  as  a  popular  style  is  revived 
again  in  a  form  quite  unlike  our  first  Washington 
Square  raiding  flurry.  Almost  any  room  today  will 
show  an  Empire  line  here  and  there.  It  may  therefore 
be  amusing  to  check  over  its  emblems  and  trademarks 
and  see  how  we  wear  our  Empire  with  a  difference.  A 
difference  that  has  the  euphemistic  title  of  "classic 
modern." 

Actually  Empire  was  the  last  of  the  styles  before  our 
pure  modern  style.  Intervening  was  that  burst  of  the 
Victorian,  showing  a  meager  originality,  if  any.  The 
Victorian  can  hardly  be  counted  as  an  imaginative 
form;  its  chief  claim  to  fame  was  its  very  eclecticism. 
It  better  suits  our  contemporary  temper  to  filch  a  bit 


from  the  Greeks  again  via  the  Empire  and  to  skip,  with 
arched  eyebrows,  the  vulgar  tastes  of  our  immediate 
ancestors.  Or,  rather,  as  long  as  we  copy  at  all,  we  pre- 
fer to  copy  from  the  last  of  the  great  periods,  which  in 
its  turn  went  back  to  the  beginnings  of  decoration. 
Hence  this  "classic  modern"  exists  side  by  side  with 
that  really  new  style  of  our  machine  age,  a  twentieth 
century  expression  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Empire 
nor  any  other  period  of  taste. 

When  Napoleon  rode  into  power  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  healthy  hatred  abroad  in 
France  for  the  iniquities  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
that  was  characteristic  of  that  age  was  tossed  aside.  Its 
sentimental  grace  seemed  a  futility.  A  new  day  had 
dawned  that  needed  new  expression. 

The   Empire   style  burst  upon  Paris  as   something 


I  his  is  reduction  of  the  Empire  style  to  the  utmost.  The   pilasters,   the   urns,    and   the   clock  still   suggest   the 
period,    however.   The   apartment   entrance   hall    at    770   Park   avenue,   decorated   by   Mrs.   Tuckerman    Draper 


DRIX    DUFUEA 
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everywhere,  these  carved 
bronze  ornaments  deco- 
rated the  furniture  of  the 
Empire  period.  Some 
were  emblems  of  Napo- 
leon and  many  more  were 


fjS^^y^^ 


chimeras,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man motifs.  The  furniture 
on  which  these  designs 
were  superimposed  was 
simple  in  outline  and 
copied      antique     models 


fresh  and  fine — though  it  was  hoary  with  age.  For  out 
of  the  ground  that  had  covered  them  for  centuries  all 
the  emblems  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  were 
being  dug  up  for  the  first  time  by  the  archeologists. 
Napoleon  had  trumpeted  ancient  Egypt  by  his  cam- 
paign; Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  revealing  deco- 
ration, sacred  because  it  was  old. 

Logic  and  discipline  were  enthroned  in  the  state. 
Since  the  past  century  had  come  so  dramatically  and 
deservedly  to  ruin,  what  age  was  more  golden  to  follow 
than  the  earliest  known  to  man?  Here  was  both  simplic- 
ity and  majesty.  So  in  furniture  and  in  interiors  curved 
lines  were  made  straight  and  massive,  tables  and  beds 
were  made  low  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Greeks  had  begun  to  be  worshipped  even  before 
the  new  style,  but  the  Empire  drunk  deeper  of  this  heady 
spring.  "They  admire  everything  in  antiquity,  pell- 
mell,  without  distinction,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan. 
Roman,  the  archaic,  and  the  decadent,  sculpture  and 
furniture,  from  the  Parthenon  down  to  the  most  vulgar 
decorations  of  the  wall  daubers  of  Pompeii." 

The  new  lines  aimed  at  an  heroic  severity,  simple. 


rigid  and  definite.  "The  shape  of  a  box  pleased  the  eye 
of  this  generation,  the  shape  of  an  obelisk  was  not  with- 
out charm  to  them,  and  milestones  positively  enchanted 
them."  Thus  wrote  Roger  de  Felice  of  the  Empire  pe- 
riod in  1920.  Was  he  talking  about  us  today,  too? 

Fontaine,  who  with  Percier,  was  father  of  the  style 
wrote:  "simple  lines,  pure  contours,  correct  shapes  re- 
place the  miscelinear,  the  curving,  and  the  irregular."' 
In  any  piece  of  furniture  one  part  exactly  balanced  an- 
other part,  and  arrangements  were  symmetrical. 

Over  the  flat  and  rectangular  mahogany  surfaces  of 
the  furniture,  decoration  was  superimposed  in  the  form 
of  ornamental  bronzes  in  flat  gilt,  carved  in  emblems 
borrowed  from  the  ancients  and  from  the  Renaissance. 
Each  ornament  was  interesting  in  itself  and  considered 
apart.  Caryatides  were  usually  sphinxes,  male  or  fe- 
male. There  were  eagle-headed  chimeras  or  winged 
lions,  swans,  ramsheads,  and  any  of  the  monsters. 
Other  emblems  on  silk  or  wall  were  also  the  Athenian 
bee,  the  star,  the  rosette,  and  Napoleon's  ubiquitous  N 
or  his  imperial  eagle. 

It  is  our  effort  to  get  back  to  simplicity  and  logic 
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An  Empire  room  that  defined  the  beginnings  of  the  period.   The  bed  in  ebony  and 
bronze.  The  trademarks  of  the  period  are  easy  to  find.  Collection  of  Gustave  Duval 


COURTESY  OF  WILLIAM   HELBURN.    INC. 


WILLIAM   HELDURN.   INC. 


More  Empire  at  its  inception.  Chambre  des  Notaires  at  Nantes.  Ebony  doors  with 
gilded   frame.   Frieze  with   gilded   motifs  on   green.  Symmetry   is  evident  throughout 
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Plaque  and  furniture  are  unmistakably  Empire,  but  the   lights  are  modern.  The  whole  scheme  is  drastically  sim- 
plified.   The    Greek    frieze    becomes     a     plain     line     below     the     cornice.     Entrance     hall     in     classic     modern 


DRIX  DURYEA 


even  more  than  it  was  the  object  of  the  French  then.  We 
go  further  toward  simplification,  if  not  toward  the  logic 
of  the  ancients,  certainly  toward  the  logic  of  the  ma- 
chine. We  have  taken  over  the  Empire  insistence  on 
symmetry.  And  as  they  rebelled  from  the  curves  of  a 
past  century,  so  we  have  a  scorn  of  past  stuffiness  in 
decoration,  if  not  of  a  past  era  of  government. 

Of  all  the  adapters  of  this  style  to  our  twentieth 
century  decoration,  Mr.  Tuckerman  Draper  uses  it  most 
frequently.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  photographs  how 
carefully  she  follows  the  main  principles  but  how 
largely  she  modifies  it  in  a  modern  direction.  The  Em- 
pire style  seemed  to  the  French  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
cold  and  forbidding  simplicity.  Mrs.  Draper  simplifies 
even  more,  and  yet  satisfies  our  senses  and  taste.  Where 
an  Empire  column  is  fluted,  she  makes  it  plain;  where 
the  capital  is  ornate,  she  leaves  only  the  pilaster.  There 
is  only  the  hint  of  the  Empire  left,  and  yet  Empire  is 
unmistakably  the  model.  With  Mrs.  Draper,  the  mod- 
ern is  a  question  of  elimination.  As  she  says,  furniture, 
flowers,  and  people  are  all  more  lovely  against  the  sim- 
ple background. 

Obviously  Mrs.  Draper's  modified  Empire,  or  classic 
modern,  is  better  adapted  to  entrance  halls  than  to  living 
quarters.  In  the  beginning  it  had  a  ceremonial  sugges- 
tion and  the  modern  rendering  retains  that  mood.  F.  M. 

Entrance  hall  in  Hotel 
Carlyle,  New  York 
decorated  in  the  clas- 
sic   modern    or   Empire 
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By   MAURICE  HEATON 


IN  MODERN  DRESS 


•  •  By   GILBERT    ROHDE 


ELECTRICITY  in  the  harness  is  a  relatively  recent  tiling.  Its  power, 
speed  and  general  aspect  are  of  this  age  and  not  even  slightly 
Victorian.  There  wasn't  so  much  as  one  jubilant  spark  corralled  for 
the  use  of  man  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 

Consequently,  putting  electricity  in  the  chandeliers  of  that  period 
is  a  little  like  dressing  Anne,  age  nineteen  and  very  much  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  bouffanl  panniers  lor  (he  races,  and  expecting  her  to  triumph! 

The  modern  designer,  with  a  discerning  eye  on  such  anachronisms, 
rationalizes  in  the  following  vein.  He  says  first,  that  electricity  should 
be  given  its  chance  as  a  light-producing  force.  Secondly,  if  there  must 
be  trappings,  he  holds  that  the  forms  of  contemporary  design  are  the 
most  sympathetic  to  its  strength  and  vivacity. 

In  this  matter  of  providing  forceful  and  adequate  light  he  carries 
the  indirect  method  to  its  ultimate  extreme  by  the  use  of  reflectors  and 
such.  The  effects  are  marvelous.  Light  exactly  where  it  is  needed  and 
in  the  proper  quantity.  Light  turned  into  new  glows  and  trebling  its 
strength  by  the  use  of  the  proper  transmitting  mediums.  Many  times 
light  rays  are  so  cleverly  controlled  that  the  source  is  undetectable. 

In  the  design  area,  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  is  the 
ingenious  way  he  hides  the  glaring  bulb  which  so  long  has  topped  the 
old  candle  fixture  or  has  been  just  slightly  disguised  by  a  rakishly 
dusty  shade.  Not  an  unprotected  bulb  in  these  fixtures!  And  the  long 
bulb  as  well  as  the  round  is  made  use  of. 

No  room  has  been  neglected.  The  modern  designer  has  swept 
through  the  entire  house  from  hallway  to  kitchen  and  there  has 
emerged  a  set  of  fixtures  for  ceiling  and  side-wall  which  do  their  job 
to  the  queen's  taste. 


•  •  •   By  WALTER  VON  NESSEN 


•  On  (he  hilariousl)  decorative  side,  Maurice  Heaton,  a  master  with 
idass,  has  made  for  dining  rooms  a  side  bracket  of  delicate  glass 
leathers  shaved  into  curls  and  etched.  They  emerge  from  a  silver  bowl 
holding  two  bulbs. 

•  *  A  lighting  fixture  designed  to  be  placed  on  a  wall  between  beds 
produces  light  lor  reading  from  two  sides.  It  has  a  singularly  unique 
Feature.  One  side  can  be  turned  off  and  the  other  left  lighted  so  that 
one  person  can  read  far  into  the  night  without  disturbing  the  other. 
Gilbert  Rohde,  who  designed  this  fixture,  has  made  it  of  chromium 
plated  shields  with  long  glass  bulbs.  It  is  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

•  •  •  A  circular  piece  ol  mirror  midua\  in  a  ceil ing  fixture  designed 
h\  \\  alter  \  on  Nessen  di\  ides  light  rays  so  that  they  are  reflected  two 
ways,  providing  a  diffused  glow.  The  mirror  is  decorative  in  addition 
to  its  reflecting  values.  A  (>()  wall  bulb  is  encased  in  the  center  tube. 
The  fixture  is  made  of  mirror  and  glass. 
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By  CARL  MOSER 


•  By   RUDOLF  WENDEL 


*  A  whole  article  could  be  written  on  kitchen  fixtures  alone.  This  one 
for  the  ceiling  by  Carl  Moser  of  the  Lightolier  Company  made  of 
milky  white  glass  and  chromium  throws  light  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room,  brings  both  the  potato  peeling  and  the  egg  boiling  depart- 
ments into  high  light,  and  in  addition  is  as  chic  as  an  off-the-face  hat. 

•  •  A  whole  new  science  of  light  has  sprung  into  being  with  this 
wall  bracket  designed  by  Rudolf  Wendel.  The  silver  and  etched  mir- 
ror fixture  contains  a  nest  of  special  distance  reflectors  that  unostenta- 
tiously distribute  light  about  an  entire  room.  The  fixture  was  made 
about  the  reflectors  and  is  modern  in  design  to  fit  the  decor  of  modern 
rooms.  The  surprising  part  of  this  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
light  rays  which  usually  glow  thickly  around  a  fixture.  The  bracket 
might  be  on  the  wall  for  purely  decorative  purposes.  There  is  no  dis- 
tracting spottiness  around  its  edges.  However,  in  measuring  light 
strength  in  various  parts  of  a  room,  it  is  seen  that  the  reflectors  have 
done  their  work  and  that  this  one  piece  has  accomplished  what  four 
or  five  fixtures  did  in  the  past.  The  same  type  of  reflector  is  put  in 
vases,  urns,  and  in  other  modern  forms. 

•  •  •  That  the  modern  designer  does  not  ignore  the  decorative  motifs 
of  a  room  is  shown  by  the  three  bracket  fixture  done  for  a  bedroom  by 
W.  Archibald  Welden  for  Kantack,  Inc.  The  wall  paper  was  in  a  cat- 
tail design.  The  fixture  is  similar.  Yet,  the  lighting  is  indirect,  the 
form  is  simple  and  the  motif  conventionalized.  The  fixture  is  made  of 
brass  finished  in  silver  and  gilt,  and  the  globes  are  25  watt,  T  6%. 

*  Donald  Deskey  uses  a  simple  sheet  of  polished  chromium  or 
brass  over  two  six-inch  tubular  bulbs  to  make  a  wall  bracket  for  any 
of  the  three  major  rooms.  The  light  comes  from  the  side.  Indirect 
lighting  and  a  very  modern  use  of  material.  No  trouble  at  all  for  the 
machine  or  for  man. 

*  *  Gustav  lensen  won  a  competition  on  this  bath  room  fixture  of  por- 
celain. He  has  a  theory  that  light  should  enhance  the  appearance  of 
people.  The  glass  textures  through  which  the  light  sifts  are  chosen  with 
that  in  mind.  He  also  thinks  that  all  simplicity  is  not  pleasing  and  has 
put  rings  in  the  porcelain  sheerly  for  beauty's  sake.  Manufactured 
by  Pass  and  Seymour.  The  bulb  is  a  standard  T-10  white. 

•  *  •  One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  grouped  squares  of  frosted 
thick  glass  piled  like  baby  blocks  upside  down,  is  its  repeat  capacity. 
More  than  one  can  be  fixed  to  a  ceiling  or  in  a  hall  and  the  repetition 
gains  distinction  for  the  fixture.  Light  is  diffused  through  the  glass 
depending  on  the  amount  needed.  The  glass  is  not  clear  but  opaque  m 
various  depths.  The  edges  are  not  crystal  cut  but  melted,  with  a  hand- 
wrought  appearance.  The  blocks  of  glass  can  be  combined  in  various 
numbers.  This  is  from  the  collection  of  George  Sakier.         H.  G.  T. 
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MODERN    and    PERIOD 
DECORATION 


A  NEW  YORK  APARTMENT 
AT  RIVER  HOUSE 


In   this   small    dressing 

the    'jrnishings    are    entirely 

modern,      he    dress'~.g   ";::- 

'.'   olaclc  glass  and   mirror 

*-       chromium       s^ccz'-s. 

Toilet     water     bottles      are 

green    and    white    Viennese 

In  rich  contrast  are  the 

smon  yellow  walls  with  gray 

and   green   stripes     and  the 

.vhite 


McMlLLEN,  Inc., 
Decorator 
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Period  furniture  is  used  against  a 
modern  background  in  the  entrance 
hall.  The  Italian  marble  floor  is 
sharp  black  and  white — very  mod- 
ern. Above  the  little  French  console 
is  an  English  Regency  mirror,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  table  are  Italian 
Directoire  chairs.  The  walls  are 
white  with  a  relief  Adam  decora- 
tion over  the  doors.  In  spite  of  a 
combination  of  two  periods  there  is 
a    classic   simplicity   in    every   detail 


MOST  of  the  new  apartments  along  the  New  ^  ork  river-front  which 
are  so  fashionable  now  feature  the  river  view  in  decoration  and 
window  treatment.  Windows  are  framed  for  this  view,  furniture  is 
arranged  to  face  it.  In  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Bunker  this  glimpse  of  the  river  is  not  ignored,  but  interest  is  not 
concentrated  on  it.  The  various  rooms  are  treated  with  quiet  taste. 
The  decoration  focuses  about  a  fireplace  in  one  room,  a  library  in 
another,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  river  charm,  but  no  more.  The 
river  is  not  made  melodramatic,  yet  its  charm  becomes  one  of  the 
many  interests  of  this  very  homelike  place.  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  apartment  is  the  association  of  some  very  modern  pieces  with  fine 
old  furniture  of  such  established  periods  as  the  Adam  and  the  Regen- 
cy. French  details  are  also  introduced. 

The  living  room  shown  at  the  left  is  entirely  modern.  The  deep 
couch  and  bergeres  are  covered  with  a  strong  yellow  corduroy.  A 
white  hand-tufted  rug,  made  on  Long  Island,  has  its  pattern  developed 
in  uneven  surface.  On  the  corduroy  conch  the  pillows  are  white  vel- 
veteen. The  lamps  are  clear  slabs  of  gla>-  and  chromium,  w  ith  shades 
of  white  parchment.  The  picture  which  hang-  above  the  modern  sofa 
is  a  Sanguine  drawing  done  by  K.  Kase,  a  pupil  of  Andre  L'Hote. 
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PERCY   RAINFORO 


A    mural  painted  by  Edward   Laning  for  the  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House,  under  state  relief 
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The   Government   is   hiring   thousands 

of    artists    on    relief    pay   to    brighten 

spaces  in  public  buildings 


BY  February  fifteenth  over  four  million  dollars  in 
Government  money  will  have  been  spent  to  give  re- 
lief to  some  twenty-five  thousand  painters  and  crafts- 
men. Blank  walls  and  empty  spaces  in  public  buildings, 
city,  state,  or  federal,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  best 
and  most  deserving  artists  who  are  out  of  jobs  at  the 
moment.  It  is  hoped  that  after  February  fifteenth  more 
money  will  be  available  to  carry  on. 

Starving  in  a  garret  for  art's  sake  is  robbed  of  its 
sentimentality  by  this  gesture.  For  no  one  can  doubt 
that  an  artist  would  rather  get  journeyman's  wages  (the 
government  is  paying  about  $35  a  week)  and  be  offered 
a  chance  to  work  than  to  starve  sitting  on  a  pedestal. 
And  that  other  sentimentality,  that  $18,000  or  $30,000 
automatically  buys  a  mural  which  is  a  masterpiece,  may 
also  be  put  on  the  shelf. 

Who  would  dare  paint  over  one  or  two  of  the  atro- 
cities in  the  Capitol  at  Washington?  They  cost  too  much. 
The  first  real  fresco  done  in  the  United  States  was 
painted,  over  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol  extension  in  1861, 
for  $20,000.  It  is  called  Westward  the  Course  of  Em- 
pire Takes  Its  Way,  and  includes  an  ornamental  bor- 
der. Title,  border,  and  all  had  to  be  worthy  of  the  sum 
expended.  Powell's  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  over  the  east 
stairway  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  cost  $25,000 
in  1865.  The  Government  paid  $32,000  for  four  his- 
torical paintings  in  the  rotunda.  It  was  natural  that  the 
taxpayer  should  have  looked  upon  "art"  both  with  mis- 
ghing  and  with  holy  respect. 
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fantasia   of  Spain.    For   the    Spanish    Department,    New   York    University,   painted   under  state  relief  by  Bertram    Hartman 


If  now  the  Government  sets  a  few  thousand  mural 
painters  and  easel  painters  and  etchers  of  the  American 
scene  to  work  at  $35  or  $40  a  week,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  more  willing  to  have  the  space  repainted  if  it  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  time.  And  the  taxpayer  must  be  culti- 
vated as  critic  before  we  can  have  very  much  that  is 
either  native  or  fine  by  way  of  decorative  art.  At  least 
this,  according  to  the  established  painters  who  were  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  Government  help,  is  one  of  the 
chief  virtues  in  the  scheme. 

And  because  Diego  Rivera  painted  Lenin's  portrait  in 
a  mural  for  Radio  City,  Americans  are  beginning  to 
examine  decoration  in  public  buildings  with  a  little 
more  interest.  The  Diego  Rivera  controversy  and  Radio 
City's  artists — good  and  bad — made  talk.  Though  prob- 
ably it  was  not  one  of  Lenin's  major  ambitions  to  make 
mural  painting  front  page  news  in  the  United  States.  We 
imagine  that  more  people  now  know  what  they  like  in 
mural  art  and  what  they  don't  like. 

Also,  floods  of  amateur  picture  lovers  poured  through 
the  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  this  past  summer. 
Many  of  them  were  awed  by  paintings  "done  by  hand" 
who  had  known  only  reproductions.  This  too  served  to 
advertise  "art."  Three  new  museums  have  recently  been 
opened  to  the  public — one  in  Hartford,  one  in  Los  An- 
geles and  one  in  Kansas  City.  Traveling  exhibitions  are 
being  sent  throughout  the  states  by  many  of  the  gal- 
leries. Pictures  are  being  looked  at.  Altogether  there 
is  a  hopeful  new  stir  of  interest  in  the  plastic  arts. 


This  growing  familiarity  with  "masters"  and  with 
their  imitators  ought  to  breed  a  little  healthy  contempt 
here  and  there  too.  It  ought  to  help  deflate  Art,  so  that 
some  of  the  mystery  and  sacredness  which  has  sur- 
rounded it  in  the  past  can  disappear.  In  the  great 
periods  of  painting,  the  people  of  the  countries  where 
it  flourished  took  painters  and  draftsmen  for  granted. 
If  the  work  was  displeasing  to  them,  they  white-washed 
over  it,  and  someone  else  tried  again.  But  decoration 
with  brush  and  pigment  was  an  intimate  part  of  their 
lives.  So  if  we,  or  any  other  country,  can  begin  to  take 
painting  and  sculpture  for  granted  too,  we  ought  to  be 
on  the  way  to  something  fine  in  national  expression. 

That  the  Government  has  stepped  in  to  put  artists  on 
relief  wages  should  hasten  this  possibility.  It  was  a 
letter  from  George  Biddle,  the  painter,  to  President 
Roosevelt  last  spring  that  started  the  relief  idea.  Mr. 
Biddle  pointed  out  to  the  President  that  because  "Presi- 
dent Obregon  had  allowed  Mexican  artists  to  work  at 
plumbers'  wages  in  order  to  express  on  the  walls  of 
Government  buildings  the  social  ideals  of  the  Mexican 
revolution,"  Mexico  had  developed  a  great  national 
school  of  mural  painting.  The  President  was  interested 
and  turned  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Rob- 
ert. Mr.  Robert  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  t<> 
the  Treasury  on  Fine  Arts,  and  Forbes  W  atson  as  Gen- 
eral Director.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Civil  W  orks  Adminis- 
trator, is  a  member  of  the  Committee.  Regional  direc- 
tors belong  to  the  conservative  and  modern  schools. 
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Fireside  Ease  in  New  Designs 
of  Motor  Car  Interiors 


Drunn's  convertible  coupe  on  a  Pierce  Arrow  chassis. 
The  lining  is  silver  green  broadcloth.  Zebra  wood  with 
mahogany   border.    Bronze   fittings    are   ivory   tipped 


Cadillac  convertible  se- 
dan by  Fleetwood.  Honey 
colored  Bedford  cord  up- 
holstery with  green  French 
finished  leather.  The  radi- 
ator hood  shows  the  effect 
of     the     wind-break     line 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ALFREDO  VAL 
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THIS  is  the  season  of  the  forgotten  engine  at  the  auto- 
mobile show.  The  motor  is  running  as  smoothly 
as  -ilk.  Now  that  our  great  American  toy  goes  without 
a  break,  our  spines,  our  eyes,  and  our  ears  and  the 
breeze  through  the  cracks  are  being  fixed  for  this  busi- 
ness of  going  places.  These  important  points  the  de- 
signers have  adjusted  this  year. 

Engineers  are  working  toward  the  most  luxurious 
comfort.  Springs  have  reached  such  perfection  that,  as 
Bugs  Baer  says,  we  can  run  over  a  policeman  without 
feeling  the  jar.  Shoulder  space  in  the  seats  is  measured 
with  scientific  instruments.  Curious  Americans  want  to 
see  as  they  glide  along,  so  windows,  to  follow  the  new 
wind-breaker  lines,  have  had  to  take  on  curves.  Ventila- 
tion is  adjusted  for  a  hot  day  or  a  cold  in  greater  per- 
fection than  ventilation  in  the  steam-heated  apartment. 
In  short,  the  inside  of  the  car  is  what  counts. 

Since  comfort  is  the  cry,  everything  is  adjusted  to 
that  end.  Upholstery  is  in  soft  and  durable  materials. 
If  gadgets  must  be  there,  they  are  decently  put  away  to 
gain  space  when  they  are  not  in  use.  There  is  less  affec- 
tation about  the  decoration.  We  ride,  or,  I  should  say, 
float  in  cars,  my  friends,  not  in  chintz  boudoirs.  And 
motor-car  interiors  can  give  ideas  about  decorations  at 
home.  Car  interiors  with  their  honest  metals  designed 
for  utility  but  with  grace  of  line,  may  easily  influence 
the  architectural  treatment  in  the  living  room.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  obvious  ambition  of  the  motor-car  industry 
to  make  the  automobile  a  living  room. 

First  of  all,  there  are  certain  creeping  changes  in 
exterior  design  that  are  inevitably  changing  interiors. 


Custom-built  model  of  Lincoln  sport  sedan,  designed 
by  Willoughby.  Gray  green  Bedford  cord  on  seats; 
doeskin  fabric  on   walls  and   ceiling.    Mahogany  trim 


Chrysler  Imperial  custom- 
built  limousine.  Light  gray 
doeskin  fabric  overall. 
Ribs  in  ceiling  in  black 
duco.  Gray  leather  on 
side  of  seat.  The  new  "wa- 
terfall" chromium  radiator 
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Packard  custom-built  four  passenger,  streamline  coupe.  Cream  gray  broad- 
cloth.  Trim   of  walnut  burl   graining,   supplemented   by  walnut,    natural    finish 


Last  year,  it  was  streamlines;  this  year  it  is  wind- 
breaking.  But,  lest  you  be  deceived,  it's  all  the  same 
old  tendency  sold  under  a  different  name.  It  simply 
means  that  our  cars  are  looking  more  and  more  like 
armored  beetles,  and  less  and  less  like  the  old  hack 
in  the  stable.  It  takes  time  for  us  to  learn  that  a  car 
should  have  a  shape  it  can  call  its  own.  This  year  shows 
a  change  over  last;  next  year  will  show  a  change  over 
this.  In  the  end  we  will  take  for  granted  the  bug  that 
is  a  Bel  Geddes  design.  Or,  at  least,  such  is  our  faith 
in  the  conversion  of  the  American  people. 

All  those  curving  lines  in  interiors  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  rectangular  are  changes  to  fit  the  shape  of 
the  new  wind-resisting  outside  lines.  The  curves  may 
look  odd  at  first,  but  they  are  essential.  And  a  curved 
space  over  the  top  and  down  the  back  calls  for  a  curving 
window.  Hence  the  windows  in  the  back  of  some  of  the 
cars  arc  beginning  to  climb  up  toward  the  roof,  follow- 
ing ils  slant.  But  if  the  customers  want  vision,  they  shall 
have  it. 

In  the  Fleetwood  shops,  they  say  that  the  trend  is 
toward  simplicity  in  appearance.  In  keeping  with  this 
simplicit)  of  line,  most  accessories,  vanity  cases  and 
smoking  things,  are  concealed  though  convenient  to 
hand.  And  as  the  exteriors  are  making  for  a  ear  that 
is  a  better  ear.  so  the  design  of  the  interior  moves 
frankly  toward  ils  end  of  utility.  Fabrics  are  in 
neutral  tones  with   subdued   pattern  or  no  pattern  at 


all.    Leathers    are    becoming    more    soft    and    pliable. 

Door  handles  and  window  cranks  are  still  done  in 
chrome  finish,  but  there  are  also  blues  and  light  greens 
with  soft  metallic  luster  to  match  the  fabrics  of  the  lin- 
ings. Fancy  woods  are  on  the  wane  because  there  have 
been  too  many  unhappy  imitations  in  metal.  Metal  needs 
no  masquerade  dress  any  more. 

The  Packard  custom-built  interior  also  shoots  first 
at  the  mark  of  comfort.  In  their  shops  they  have  taken 
an  average  of  forty  thousand  measurements  of  the  hu- 
man body  as  a  standard  for  their  cushions  and  seats. 

Flash  is  the  word  for  the  Chrysler  interior.  The 
driver's  compartment  is  done  completely  in  black 
morocco  leather.  The  rear  compartment  is  in  doeskin 
with  embossed  straight-line  motifs.  Rails  on  the  sides 
are  in  Madagascar  ebony  graining  with  three  strips  of 
stainless  steel.  The  cabinets  are  hidden,  but  when  opened 
glove  and  paper  pockets,  scent  bottles,  mirrors,  drawers 
and  nail  buffer  stand  revealed.  The  whole  compartment 
has  the  spaciousness  of  marble  halls. 

Willoughby  designed  the  Lincoln  sport  sedan  which 
has  its  own  device  for  the  proper  declension  of  the 
cushioned  seat  at  a  comfortable  angle.  A  large  panel 
back  of  the  front  seats  lifts  up  to  be  a  table,  for  writing 
desk,  make-up,  newspapers,  or  picnics. 

Cars  are  now  definitely  for  touring,  not  for  the  errand 
to  the  drugstore  on  the  corner.  Thus  do  we  go  on  our 
sybaritic  way  in  thisenlightened  century  of  progress.  P.R. 
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From   a    tvater-color  painted  for   the   French    Line   by   Pierre   Roy 


BOUQUET 


Even  the  names  of  the  great  wines  of  France  breathe  an  aroma  of 
sun-drenched  vineyards.  .  .  .  Chateau  Yquem,  Chambertin, 
Hospices  de  Beaune,  Veuve  Cliquot.  .  .  .  And  so  through  the 
roll-call  of   splendid   and  fabulous   vintages! 

With  a  ceremony  prescribed  by  tradition  (treasured  even 
through  the  Cocktail  Age)  these  wines  are  served,  and  reverently 
consumed,  aboard  French  Line  ships.  The  sommelier,  that  genial 
mentor,  bears  in  the  cradled  bottle.  The  cork  is  drawn  with  a 
deft  flourish  .  .  .  the  nectar  poured  with  a  conjurer's  skill.  You 
lift  your  glass,  twirl  it,  inhale  the  bouquet.  .  .  .  Then,  and  then 
only,  do  you  salute  your  palate  with  the  first,  incredible  sip! 

If  the  aesthetics  of  wine  strike  you  as  a  pleasant  study,  con- 
sider the  delights  of  French  Line  cuisine  as  a  supplementary 
research.  Who  but  a  French  chef  knows  four  hundred  and  twenty 
ways  of  preparing  a  filet  of  sole?    And  where  but  in  a  French 


milieu  can  he  do  full  justice  to  his  calling?  Cherish  the  thought 
of  cold  langouste  accompanied  by  Chablis  1921.  Truffled  capon 
plus  Chateau  Lafite  1923.  With  the  crowning  souffle,  a  Cham- 
pagne, demi-sec,  to  be  continued  after  dinner.  A  profound  and 
moving  subject  this,  with  infinite  possibilities! 

Your  life  on  France-Afloat  can  lie  nothing  less  than  Epicurean. 
The  gracious  atmosphere  .  .  .  the  perfect  service  (English-speak- 
ing) .  .  .  the  space  and  modernity.  The  bouquet,  in  short,  of 
informed  and  civilized  living.  (And  behind  all  this  is  staunch 
Breton  seamanship,  rooted  in  a  tradition  centuries  old.)  ^  our 
travel  agent  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  a  French  Line  trip, 
without  charge.  .  .  .  French  Line,  19  State  Street.  New  ^  oik  City. 
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ILE    DE    FRANCE,    February    3,    March    24.    April    14,    May    5    and    26 


PARIS,    February    17.    March    17,    April    7    and    28.    May    19  * 

LAFAYETTE.    March    10.    May    16  •  CHAMPLAIN.    February    10,    March    3.    April    3    and    21.    May    12 


DE    GRASSE,    February    27 
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BT   INTERNATIONAL   D' AUJOURD'HUI ",    RELIURE    PRESENTE   PAR   ROSE   ADLER.    CHARLES   MOREAU.    PARIS.    PU8LISHER. 


An  interesting  example  of  book  design  which  makes  a  unit  of  a  series  of  books,  by  Paul  Bonet 


B 


INDING    for 


R 


EADING 


The  modern  binding  is  of  service, 
first  of  all,  to  the  text 


THERE  are,  I  suppose,  book  binders  whose  love  for 
their  craft  sometimes  allows  them  to  forget  that 
books  are  to  be  read.  In  the  book  trade  there  is  the 
familiar  story  about  Sangorski,  the  famous  book  binder 
of  the  nineties.  A  peer  of  the  realm  ordered  from  San- 
gorski a  superlative  book  binding  for  a  favorite  volume. 
After  the  most  loving  and  careful  and  expensive  labor 
on  Sangorski's  part,  the  book  was  finally  delivered  at 
the  castle  gate  of  the  peer.  The  noble  customer  took  the 
book  lovingly  in  his  hands  and  opened  it  to  read  a  pas- 
sage. There  was  a  sound  like  a  pistol  shot.  The  whole 
beautiful  binding  had  ripped  up  the  back.  He  brought 
the  unhappy  wreck  to  Sangorski.  Sangorski  examined 
the  gaping  wound  in  the  flesh  he  had  embellished.  He 
eyed  the  peer  suspiciously:  "But,"  said  he,  "you've 
been  reading  this  book!" 

But  today  most  book  binders  cover  their  books  to 
preserve  them  in  appropriate  dress,  for  reading. 

The  dean  of  our  American  book  binders  is  Edith 
Diehl.  She  understands  the  whole  technique  of  her  craft, 
even  to  the  preserving  and  coloring  of  leathers.  She 
never  copies  an  old  binding,  but  she  does  suit  the  de- 
sign to  the  mood  and  time  of  the  book.  To  the  modern 
volumes  she  gives  a  simplified  line  tooling  on  colors  of 
leather  thai  are  frank  and  clear.  Her  bindings  are  in  the 
libraries  of  collectors  both  here  and  in  England. 

And  by  the  way,  if  you  should  happen  to  stray  into 
the  library  of  one  who  is  a  collector  of  books  in  fine 
l)inding>  lake  a  hint  from  US  as  to  the  way  you  should 


Rose  Adler  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
modern    French    school    of    craftsmen 
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MOET     &    ChANDON 


ESTABLISHED        1743 


IMPERIAL     CROWN 


WHITE     SEAL 


MOET      &      CHANDON 


MOET  &  CHANDON— for  two  cen- 
turies a  symbol  of  joyous  events.  This 
noble  champagne  from  the  family  vine- 
yards of  the  ancient  houses  of  Moet 
and  Chandon  is  a  wine  of  tradition.  In 
1682,  Dom  Perignon,  a  monk,  in  a  cave 
where  the   champagne  of  Moet  & 
Chandon  is  still  carefully  aged,  discovered  the  secret  which  captures 
the  bubbling  gaiety  of  wood  nymph  and  faun — of  wit  and  sparkling 
eyes.  Through  generations  its  making  has  become  a  rite.   The  moon 


LABOTRRETTE  &  CO.,  INC. 
SOLE    DISTRIBUTORS 


must  be  in  a  certain  place  in  the  sky  when  the  wine  is  bottled.  In 
lush  vears,  when  the  grapes  are  too  juicy  and  lacking  the  true  flavor 
of  Champagne  soil,  the  wine  is  not  labeled  Moet  &  Chandon.  \^  hat 
this  name  meant  to  Napoleon  dreaming  of  conquest,  to  Courts  ol 
two  hundred  years,  it  means  today — supreme  champagne.  To  serve 
it  honors  a  guest — welcomes  the  first-born 
— pledges  happiness  to  the  bride — gives  to  a 
ship  the  soul  that  sailors  know.  \  images 
of  the  better  years  may  now  be  cradled  in 
your  cellar.  May  we  advise  you? 


350  FIFTn  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 
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Pierre  Legrain,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  modern  French  book  binders,  designs  in  the  mood  of  the  text  within 


act.  To  the  collector,  it  is  love  me,  love  my  books.  As 
you  pat  his  dog  in  courteous  admiration,  so  you  must  pat 
his  books.  But  never,  oh  never,  with  gloves  on.  Leather 
bindings  must  be  nourished,  and  it  is  the  oil  from  the 
human  skin  that  best  nourishes  them.  Therefore,  take 
the  book  in  your  bare  hands  and  smooth  it  gently  with 
your  palm.  Finger  it  with  controlled  adoration.  The 
collector  can  tell  whether  or  not  you  love  fine  bindings 
as  he  can  tell  by  your  sniffs  and  ah's  whether  you  like 
the  wines  he  offers  you  from  his  cellar. 

The  less  expensive,  the  less  fine  trade  editions  of 
books,  in  both  England  and  America,  are  showing  now 
a  far  greater  variety  and  imagination  in  covering,  type, 
and  illustration,  than  they  did  even  a  decade  ago.  Con- 
tent is  still  of  supreme  importance  and  the  appearance 
attempts  to  suggest  the  mood  of  the  writing.  Book  bind- 
ings are  made  in  any  number  of  materials.  Tough  and 
highly  decorated  paper,  cloth  of 
all  kinds,  from  canvas  to  tapestry, 
and  varieties  of  leather  from 
sheep  to  snake.  When  Carl  Van 
Vechten  wishes  to  add  a  volume  to 
his  permanent  library,  he  has  it 
hound  in  a  flower  print  from  one 
of  his  wife's  summer  dresses. 

Because  of  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher  to  bind  his 
book  well  before  it  is  sold,  the  in- 
dustry of  special  and  rare  bind- 
ings for  collectors  is  not  as  active 
a  one  in  America  as  it  is  in 
France.  All  books  in  France  are 


Another  design  by  Pierre 
Legrain  tooled  in  a  pattern 
true  to  the  modern  whirligig 
of    Colette's    frank    writing 


published  in  flimsy  paper  covers.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  individual  will  see  that  his  favorite  volume  is 
given  a  specially  designed  dress.  Hence  Paris  is  dotted 
with  little  book  binders,  craftsmen  of  a  high  order.  We 
publish  on  these  pages  some  examples  of  their  work. 
Of  course,  aside  from  the  question  of  how  a  book 
should  be  bound,  there  is  a  more  frequent  quandary  as 
to  what  place  it  shall  occupy  in  our  houses.  I  visited 
the  apartment  of  a  friend  recently.  She  took  me  into 
the  new  library,  handsomely  paneled.  "And  where,"  I 
asked,  in  my  naivete,  "are  the  books?"  "Oh,"  she  said, 
"if  I  put  books  in  here,  it  would  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
room."  But  a  house,  today,  without  books,  without 
places  made  comfortable  for  reading,  is  cold  and  bare 
— an  anachronism.  Books  may  not  fit  into  certain  stuffy 
schemes  of  decoration,  but  they  fit  into  any  scheme  of 
living.  We  have  to  have  them  about  us.  S.  T. 
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ART    CALENDAR 
FOR     FEBRUARY 


■  An  American  Place.  Stieglitz, 
ill')  Madison  avenue.  Selection  of 

',  paintings  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  un- 
til March  15. 

I  Architectural  League,  115  East 
40th  street.  Water  colors  by  Edgar 
I.  Williams  and  exhibition  of  re- 
liefs given  by  the  National  Sculp- 
tural Society  for  the  Lindsey  Mor- 

i  ris  prize. 

Argent  Galleries.  42  West  57th 
street.  Fifth  Fontainebleau  annual, 
February  1-4.  Paintings  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Northwest  by 
Marion  Bovd  Allen  and  flower 
paintings  in  water  color  by  Henry 
E.  Simmons,  February  5-17.  Land- 
si  apes  and  still  life  by  Elizabeth 
Saltonstall,  February  12-24.  Feb- 
ruarv  19-March  3,  paintings  by 
Marie  Haughton  Spaeth  and  sculp- 
tures by  Janet  Spaeth. 

John  Becker,  520  Madison  ave- 
nue. Y\  ashes  by  Hans  Arp,  entire 
month. 

Contemporary  Arts,  41  West 
54th  street.  Oils  and  water  colors 
b)  Uexander  von  Wuthenau,  Jan- 
uary 22-February  3.  John  C.  Pel- 
lew,  oils  and  water  colors,  Febru- 
ar\  1-17.  February  19-March  10, 
oils  and  drawings  by  A.  Harrison. 

Delphic  Studios,  9  East  57th 
street.  Sculptures  by  A.  Saunders 
and  paintings  by  Palazzo,  Febru- 
ary 1-11.  Paintings  by  Edna  Kottek 
and  Ina  P.  Storey,  February  12-25. 
Paintings  by  Bessy  Creighton  and 
W  ill  Stevens,  February  25-March 
11. 

Downtown  Gallery,  113  West 
13th  street.  Becent  paintings  of 
Alexander  Brook.  February  1-10. 
Sculpture  exhibition  of  Babe  Buth 
by  Beuben  Nakian  and  Peggy  Ba- 
con etchings,  February  13-March  3. 

Durand-Ruel,  12  East  57th  street. 
Important  paintings  by  great 
French  Masters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  February  1-12.  French 
Masters  of  the  twentieth  century, 
February  12-March  10. 

Eighth  Street  Gallery,  61  West 
8th  street.  February  1-3,  one  man 
show  of  paintings  by  A.  F.  Levin- 
son.  J.  Jean  Liberte,  February  5- 
24. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  63  East  57th 
street.  Paintings  and  sketches  from 
murals  and  screens  by  Olin  Dows, 
also  garden  sculptures. 


Grand  Central  Art  Gallery,  15 
Vanderbilt  avenue.  Exhibition  of 
sculpture  by  Malvina  Hoffman,  to 
February  17.  Annual  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Miniature  Painters, 
February  6-17. 

Grand  Central  Art  Gallery, 
Fifth  avenue  and  51st  street.  Sculp- 
ture and  paintings  by  American 
contemporaries. 

Harlow  McDonald  and  Co.,  667 
Fifth  avenue.  Rare  Americana  and 
prints  by  Currier  and  Ives. 

Kennedy  and  Co.,  785  Fifth  ave- 
nue. Etchings  by  Julius  Komjati. 

Julien  Levy,  602  Madison  avenue. 
Sculptures  by  Helene  Fardeau 
(Mrs.  George  Biddle)  and  photo- 
graphs by  Remie  Lohse,  Febru- 
ary 6-March   1. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  West  57th 
street.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  American  figure  paintings 
to  middle  of  February.  Marie 
Sterne  exhibition  last  two  weeks. 

\li  >eum  of  Modern  Art,  11  West 
53rd  street.  Exhibition  of  Theatre 
art  to  February  26. 

\e\v house  Galleries,  578  Madi- 
son avenue.  Oil  paintings  by  Abel 
Warshawsky,  February  3-24. 

New  School  of  Social  Re- 
search, 66  West  12th  street.  Be- 
ginning in  February, courses  given 
in  Art  Appreciation  by  J.  B.  Neu- 
mann; Experiencing  Pictures  by 
Ralph  M.  Pearson;  work  courses 
in  oil  painting,  sculpture  in  wood 
and  stone,  etching,  woodcut  and 
engraving,  and  enameling.  Also 
course  in  the  Principles  of  Mod- 
ern Interior  Decoration  by  Mari- 
anna  von  Allesch. 

Rehn  Galleries,  683  Fifth  ave- 
nue. Water  colors  by  Charles 
Buchfield,    February    5-24. 

Weyhe  Gallery,  794  Lexington 
avenue.  Sculptures  by  Dorothea 
Greenbaum,  February  5-24.  Fres- 
coes and  drawings  by  Howard 
Cook,  February  26-March  17. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  10  West  8th  street.  Showing 
continues  of  museum's  exhibition 
of  new  acquisitions  and  of  self-por- 
traits by  living  American  artists, 
to  February  15.  Maurice  B.  Prend- 
ergast  Memorial  Exhibition,  Feb- 
ruary 20-March  22. 
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HAMPTON   SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


McMILLEN,  INC. 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS,   DECORATORS 
148  East  55th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Essex  House 

160  Central  Park  South 

\EW  YORK 


An  admiring  guest,  a  world  traveler, 
lately  returned  from  abroad,  tells  us 
"the  Essex  House  is  the  Matterhorn 
of  hotels.  It  captures  the  imagina- 
tion  with  its  loftiness  and  charm.  A 
view  from  the  windows  overlooking 
Central  Park  reveals  a  panorama  of 
beauty  seldom  found  anywhere  in 
Europe." 


A  step  to  transportation,  New  York's  smartest  shops  and  theatres. 


Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly 

in  the  Colonnades  to 

Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orchestra 


FROM   THE   SMART   SHOPS 
AND   GALLERIES 


T)LAYROOM  in  red  and  yellow.  Table  and  two  chairs  with  red 
■*-  leatherette  seats,  $11.99.  Window  seat  toy-boxes,  $10.99  each. 
Deep  bookcases  and  toy  reserves  in  maple,  $16.99  each.  Blackboard, 
22  by  44  inches,  $2.99.  R.  H.  Macy,  Sixth  avenue  and  34th  street. 


TVTEATNESS  is  one  of  those 
-*-  *  acquired  characteristics 
I  ask  Dr.  Watson)  and  some- 
how the  young  get  the  idea 
much  better  if  there  is  a  toy- 
box  to  keep  all  the  odds  and 
ends  in.  This  one  is  decorated 
with  Swedish  peasant  designs, 
and  is  from  Childhood,  Inc., 
32   East   65th    street.   $12.50. 

FOR  a  young  girl — a  white 
pottery  lamp  and  pale  blue 
"lumarith"  shade,  decorated 
with  decalcomania  posies,  and 
labeled  with  her  very  own 
name  in  gold  letters.  Olivette 
Falls,  571  Madison  avenue, 
has  the  shades  made  to  order 
for  $5.  For  a  little  boy — red 
and  blue  soldiers  on  a  parch- 
ment drum-shaped  shade.  The 
base  is  maple  and  black.  De- 
signed by  Arden,  34  West  57th 
street  and  may  be  had  only 
through  your  decorator;  $15. 


TJERE   are 
-*--'-  blocked 


two  new  hand- 
prints for  the 
nursery.  The  top  one  has  blue 
horses  alternating  with  a  row 
of  blue  stars  on  white  linen. 
The  one  below  has  red  chil- 
dren rolling  hoops  on  a  cream 
linen  ground.  36  inches  wide, 
and  $2.50  a  yard.  Childhood, 
Inc.,  32  East  65th  street. 


THIS  miniature  "office"  makes  home  work  a  bright  spot.  The  desk 
and  chair  may  be  had  for  $18.99;  the  modern  armchair.  $24.99j 
filing  cabinet.  $19.54;  rug.  $32.95;  lamp,  $11.97;  and  typewriter 
that  really  writes,  $13.89.  R.  H.  Macy,  Sixth  avenue  and  34th  street. 
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1VT0  nursery  is  complete 
-L  ^  without  a  small  armchair 
and  play  table,  which  can  also 
be  used  for  meals.  These  are 
in  dull  white  with  gay  little 
peasant  decorations.  The  table 
is  $10  and  the  rush-bottom 
armchair  is  $5.  Matching 
lamp,  $7.50.  From  Childhood 
Inc.,  32  East  65th  street. 


HPO  discourage  Junior  from 
-*-  drawing  on  the  wall  him- 
self, choose  this  Salubra  wall 
covering  with  the  funny  men 
already  drawn  as  part  of 
the  pattern.  And  even  if  he 
does  make  a  few  marks,  the 
paper  is  washable.  Price  $3.75 
a  roll.  Alice  Starr,  26  East 
62nd  street. 


/CHILDREN  love  these  new 
^  inlayed  rubber  sponge 
bath  mats,  with  nautical  or 
animal  designs.  Grown-ups 
rather  favor  them  too.  They 
come  in  bright  colors,  and  are 
$2.95  each.  From  Alice  Starr, 
26  East  62nd  street. 


r I  ^H I S  brace  of  quadrupeds 
-*-  have  lights  under  their 
blankets,  and  make  fascinating 
lamps  for  children's  rooms. 
The  Scottie  lights  up  when  you 
pull  his  tail,  but  the  horse 
lights  by  kicking  up  his  hind 
legs.  Price  $3.95.  Alice  Starr, 
26  East  62nd  street,  has  them. 


A  BRIGHTLY  painted  child's 
-^*- mirror,  with  a  place  on 
each  side  for  Mother's  and 
Daddy's  pictures,  while  the 
center  mirror  is  labeled  "Doris 
Herself"  or  "Johnny  Himself" 
or  whatever.  From  Education- 
al Playthings,  20  East  69th 
street.  $10. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  new  mate- 
•^~*-  rial  for  children's  bed- 
spreads, or  for  Colonial 
rooms.  It  is  a  green  rough 
weave  fabric  with  rows  of  tiny 
wool  tufts,  very  much  like 
candlewick.  It  is  52  inches 
wide,  $2.95  a  yard.  Alice 
Starr,  26  East  62nd  street. 

IF  you  are  no  bigger  than 
you  should  be,  you'll  appre- 
ciate a  "Step-up"  stool,  all  of 
eight  inches  high.  You  can  sit 
on  it  and  stand  on  it.  It  has 
handles  too.  At  Educational 
Playthings,  20  East  69th  street, 
for  $2.25. 


CRUISING   CUNARD 


To  step  from  sunny  decks  into 
colorful,  exotic  scenes  .  .  .  this  is 
the  lure  of  winter  cruising.  But  to 
cruise  Cunard  is  something  more 
. .  .  here  is  a  world  apart,  luxurious 
and  smoothly  served,  abounding  in 
sports,  entertainment,  rest ...  re- 
sponsive to  your  every  whim.  An 
enchanted  life  . .  .with  far-off  ports 
as  glamorous  interludes ! 

Give  yourself  a  week  or  two  or 
four  of  such  living,  this  winter .  .  . 
a  cruise  under  Cunard 's  world- 
renowned  management  is  an 
experience  you  should  know. 

AQUITANIA  ...  to  Egypt 
and  the    Mediterranean 

Jan.  31  and  Mar.  7.  33  days  in  the 
newly  remodeled  Aquitania;  to 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Nice, 
Haifa  and  Port  Said  for  the  Holy 
Land  and  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Constan- 
tinople, Athens,  Naples!  Rates  $495 
up,  First  Class;  $265  up,  Tourist. 

Apply  to    Raymond  -Whitcomb, 

670  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or 
Cunard  Line,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  your  local  agent. 


MAVRETAIVIA.  .  .  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  White  Cruise 
Queen  on  an  itinerary  only  possible 
inthefamedMauretania.5300miles 
in  12  days.  5  foreign  countries: 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  LaGuaira, 
Venezuela;  Willemstad,  Curacao; 
Colon,  Panama;  Nassau,  Bahamas 
.  .  .  and  a  240-mile  daylight  vista 
of  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands!  From  New  York  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  10  and  24,  Mar.  10  and  24, 
Apr.  7.  $170  up. 

SAMARIA  ...  to  Bermuda, 
Kingston  and  Nassau.  11 

days  .  .  .  leisurely  yachting  in  a 
ship  famed  for  comfort,  to  the 
three  highspotsof  the  West  Indies! 
From  New  York  Feb.  3  and  17, 
Mar.  3,  17  and  31.  $125  up. 

■  ti: it i:\4..\it  i  \  .  ..Lincoln's 

■Birthday  Week-end  Cruise 
to  llermiifla.  From  New  York- 
Friday,  February  9;  return  Tues- 
day in  time  for  business.  $55  up. 

First  Class  Service  throughout  on  II  est 

Indies   Cruises:   no  passports   required. 


See  your  local  agent  or  Cunard  Line,  25  Broadway  .  New  York 
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A  Raeiil  Photograph  of  Mia  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
President  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Inc. 

INDIRECT 
LIGHTING 

in    trie  home 

'The  cMt  ol  simulating  daylight  has 
reached  great  heights  ol  perfection 
with  llic  coming  or  indirect  lighting 
methods     says  A\is>  Elsie  do  Wolfe. 

Bad  for  the  oculist,  but  wonderful 
for  the  e>  es    indirect  lighting  enables 

the  skiltul  interior  decorator  to 
achieve  results  impossible  with  less 
than  modern  lighting  schemes. 

In  connection  with  interior  decor= 
ation,the  talents  ol  an  expert  involve 
no  more  expense  than  do  the  services 
ol   lesser  talent. 

A  simple  room?  An  entire  house 
or  apartment  ?  A\i>s  Elsie  de  \X  olle, 
acknowledged  to  he  the  world's 
most  prominent  interior  decorator, 
can,  at  reasonable  cost ,  assure  a  cor= 
rect  ensemble  ol  lasting  satisfaction. 


.1,  for  the   intt  • . 
>•;.   ''Chez  Elsie  di  li 


GLAMOUR 
WITHOUT 
CLAMOUR 

Live  enjoyably,  live  fully  — for  a  day  or 
a  decode  — at  Hotel  St.  Regis.  A  pleasant 
Oasis  of  Quietude  and  Splendour,  iso- 
lated from  the  Commonplace,  yet  in  the 
Manhattan  Midst  Of  It  All.  Here  dwell 
Peaceful  Comfort,  Charm,  Distinguished 
Social  Atmosphere,  Cuisine  Superlative, 
and  innate  Courtesy.  Daylight  registers 
daily.  All  rooms  face  outside.  Radio  Cityl 

—  Just   a   few  steps  away.    Central   Park! 

—  Just  up  the  Avenue.  53rd  Street  sub- 
way station  provides  quick  access  to  and 
from  the  Penn.  Station  and  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal.  Close  by  the  smart  shops 
and  the  theatres.  There's  decorous  gay- 
ety  in  the  smart  Seaglade.  Three  other 
restaurants.  There  is  prestige  to  the 
address,  "At  the  St.  Regis".  Single  rooms, 
$4— $5  — $6.  Double  rooms,  $7— $8. 
Also   Parlour,  Bedroom,  Bath  $10  to  $20. 

E.  55th  STREET  at  5th  AVENUE 
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677  1  ifth  Avenue  New  Vork 
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OXE  of  the  most  original 
lamp-shades  of  the  season 
is  this  white  "lumarith"  one 
designed  by  Adeline  Carr.  with 
long  red  feather  whips  curling 
down  the  side.  It  is  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  may 
be  had  at  Olivette  Falls.  571 
Madison   avenue.  S13.50. 


JT  ST  a  thought  of  the  rococo 
clings  to  these  carved  wood 
lamps  and  brackets  covered 
with  silver  leaf.  The  lamp  is 
fourteen  inches  high,  has  an 
oval  white  silk  shade,  bor- 
dered with  silver  and  black 
braid.  SI 7.50.  The  wall  fix- 
tures, also  made  for  candles. 
carry  out  the  same  motif  and 
are  $32  a  pair.  They  also  may 
lie  had  in  gold.  Alfred  Orlik. 
395  Madison  avenue. 


p\UL  HANSON  has  taken 
-*-  a  white  Lenox  pottery 
column  for  the  base  of  this 
lamp  and  repeated  the  vertical 
Outings  of  the  column  in  the 
heavy  white  cotton  fringe  of 
the  shade.  The  shade  is  made 
of  peach  Clair  de  Lune.  and 
the  fringe  su  iris  about  it  in  ir- 
regular lengths.  Price  com- 
plete. 845.  Paul  Hanson,  15 
East  26th  street. 


T I  ^HIS  white  lacquer  lyre 
■*•  lamp,  modernized  and 
simplified,  stands  on  a  disc  of 
clear  glass,  and  has  a  white 
elliptical  shade  20  inches 
broad  of  fibrous  parchment 
material  in  dead  white.  The 
lyre  "strings"  are  chromium. 
Designed  by  Sanders  and 
Meyer  for  Leo  J.  L  ris.  227 
East    45th    street.    Price    $56. 


\  SHAFT  of  Orretors  glass 
-^*-in  that  typical  gray-green 
color  forms  the  base  ol  this 
lamp,  mounted  on  a  burnished 
si  her  stand.  The  shade  is  oc- 
tagonal shaped  and  made  from 
silver  ■"acetate"  and  lined  with 
pale  green  silk.  $35,  at  Light- 
olier,  1  1  East  Moth  street. 


fit 
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r  I  ^HE  ornament  on  this  pot- 
-*•  tery  vase,  which  forms  the 
base  of  this  lamp,  is  made  by 
applying  real  twigs.  The  back- 
ground is  cream,  the  design 
dark  brown,  and  the  shade  is 
brown  too.  $45.  This  lamp  is 
made  by  Amberleaf,  444 
Madison  avenue  and  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion of  Decorative  Arts  and 
Crafts,   Rockefeller   Center. 
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\  NEW  modern  fireplace  in 
-^*-  black  ebonized  wood  with 
a  white  edged  shelf  and  three 
white  bands  around  the  man- 
tel, $90.  The  "magicoal"  grate 
is  polished  steel,  and  is  $51. 
The  andirons  are  polished 
copper  and  chromium,  as  are 
the  fire  tools.  Andirons,  $33; 
tools,  $24.  H.  A.  Bame,  501 
Madison  avenue. 

OliVCE  the  knitting  craze 
^  came  in  we  won't  be  sur- 
prised if  girls  took  up  hope 
chests  again.  Particularly  if 
encouraged  by  a  beautifully 
hand-carved  dower  chest  made 
by  Albert  Wood  and  Five 
Sons,  at  Port  Washington, 
New  York.  This  one  is  teak 
wood  rubbed  with  white,  $79, 
on  display  at  PEDAC,  in 
Rockefeller  Center. 


rvELIGHTFULLY  simple, 
*-*  this  reeded  antiqued  white 
mantel,  with  Prince  of  Wales 
feathers  and  classic  festoon, 
blends  with  Regency  rooms  in 
vogue  now.  The  hearth  and 
fireplace  facing  are  of  imita- 
tion black  and  gold  marble.  It 
is  $50  at  Edwin  Jackson,  Inc., 
175  East  60th  street.  Black 
and  brass  Regency  andirons, 
$40  a  pair. 

\  PAIR  of  mirror  glass 
-*-•*-  flower  holders,  from 
Madolin  Mapelsden,  825  Lex- 
ington avenue,  made  from 
strips  of  mirror,  bound  top 
and  bottom  with  black  metal. 
There  are  watertight  metal 
containers  inside.  About  ten 
inches  high.  $4.50  each. 


TTERE'S  something  original 
■*■■*-  and  chic  in  hearth  rugs — 
it  has  a  deep  pile  of  looped 
cotton  string,  and  goes  right 
to  the  laundry  for  a  tubbing, 
coming  out  just  like  new.  It  is 
$3.50  a  square  foot  at  James 
Amster  -  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
Fifth  avenue  and  58th  street. 


WHITE     STAR      IS     THE     AVENUE 
TO     EUROPE 


In  the  glamour  of  a  distinguished  passenger  list  .  .  . 
in  the  tempting  variety  that  awaits  every  visit  to 
the  dining  salon  ...  in  the  very  click  of  heels  as  your 
steward  smilingly  salutes  you,  you'll  recognize  the 
gracious  hospitality,  the  quiet  efficiency  that  makes  a 
passage  via  White  Star  mean  so  much  more.  Sea- 
soned seagoers  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course  .  .  . 
they  know  why  it  is  so  eminently  correct  to  have  a 
White  Star  label  on  one's  baggage  .  .  .  Sail,  and  sec 
why  White  Star  is  the  "Avenue  to  Europe" — ■ 
whether  you  are  travelling  First  Class  or  Cabin  Class. 
For  passages  to  Ireland,  England  and  France,  see 
your  local  agent.   His  services  are  free. 

S.  S.  MAJESTIC Feb.  23-March   16 

(World's  largest  ship) 

S.  S.  OLYMPIC March  2-March  29 

England's  largest  Cabin  liners 
M.  V.  GEORGIC  (new)  .  March  23- April  20 
M.  V.  BRITANNIC April  6-May  5 

WHITE    STAR     LINE 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY  rfjjg\ 
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"WHAT  LUCK! 

You're  just  the  man 
I  wanted  to  see!" 


^  The  Ritz-Carlton 
9  is  invariably  the 
U*  choice  of  connois- 
seurs—because of  the 
distinguished  at- 
mosphere, the  im- 
peccable service,  the 
matchless  cuisine  — 
plus  that  indefinable 
something  found 
ONLY  in  Ritz  hotels. 

The  BAR,  too,  is  a 
fascinating  duplica- 
tion of  that  famous 
Parisian  Rendezvous. 

To  lunch  or  dine  in 
the  OVAL  RESTAU- 
RANT is  an  event, 
even  for  our  most 
frequent  patrons. 

Albert  Keller,  President 

The   Ritz  -  Carlton   of    Boston 
under  the  same  management 

tf>v*on 


At  The  ROOSEVELT, 

meetings  like  this  are  an  every- 
day occurrence — you  do  meet 
ihe  men  you  "wanted  to  see." 
It  isn't  luck— it's  simply  that  the 
men  and  women  of  your  world 
naturally  stop  at  the  Roosevelt. 
They  appreciate  value,  in  hotel 
service  as  in  everything  else. 
And  the  Roosevelt  is  New  York's 
best  value — the  least  expensive 
finer  hotel. 
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The 


ROOSEVELT 

Edward  C.  Fogg.  Managing  Director 
Madison  Ave.  and  45  St..  NEW  YORK 
\      VNITED      HOTEL 


ALL  double  windows  are  a 
-^*-  problem,  even  when  they 
are  not  at  right  angles  as  these 
are.  Rose  Cumming,  515  Madi- 
son avenue,  offers  this  solu- 
tion: citron  yellow  taffeta, 
looped  back  from  underneath 
at  a  sharp  angle,  with  black 
and  gold  wooden  Directoire 
fringe.  There  are  no  glass  cur- 
tains, but  the  window  shades 
are  hand-decorated  in  con- 
trasting colors — green,  pink 
and  blue  on  an  eggshell 
ground.  This  idea  may  be 
worked  out  to  suit  almost  any 
double  window. 


c 
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IT'S  twice  as  nice  when  pour- 
ed from  one  of  these  de- 
ightful  liqueur  sets  which 
Edvard  Hald  has  designed  for 
Orrefors.  The  one  in  the  right 
is  black  and  crystal  and  is  $20 
with  six  glasses.  The  smoked 
glass  juglike  decanter  comes 
in  a  set  of  two  bottles  and  six- 
teen glasses  for  $24.  Orrefors 
Glassware  Shop,  155  West 
57th  street. 

REPEAL  meant  the  resur- 
rection of  the  sherry  set — 
more  and  more  of  us  are  reach- 
ing for  a  sherry  instead  of  a 
cocktail.  This  set  is  made  of 
"moonstone"  frosted  crystal 
and  banded  with  narrow  lines 
of  non-tarnish  silver.  $22. 
From  Edmondson  Warren,  43 
West  13th  street. 


O  EEING  coffee  in  the  making 
k-'  has  some  sort  of  magic  in 
it,  and  this  Berstead  electric 
coffee  pot  of  glass  has  that  ad- 
vantage,  as  well  as  being  light 
and  good-looking.  It  is  $4.95 
and  the  black  and  chromium 
tray  is  $5.95.  B.  Altman,  Fifth 
avenue  and  34th  street. 


ALL  glass  was  molded  by 
■**-hand  in  the  good  old  days 
and  now  we  collect  it.  Here  are 
some  band-molded  glasses 
made  toda) .  The)  are  informal 
and  at  the  same  time  thorough- 
l\  sophisticated.  They  come  in 
while,  green,  blue,  rub)  or  vi- 
olet -luscious  shades  all. 
Highballs,  $8.40  a  dozen;  wa- 
in. $7.80;  and  fruit  juice, 
$7.20  a  dozen.  W.  H.  Fenton, 
225  bilth  avenue. 
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TEA  table  in  the  round.  The  circular  table  makes  a  perfect  rest- 
ing place  for  the  spherical  French  tea  set  in  cream  and  brick 
colored  pottery  ($35)  and  the  Chase  round  covered  cheese  dish 
($8.50).  The  tea  tray  of  wood  and  chromium  is  $3.95;  ashtray  $1. 
Part  of  a  recent  exhibit  at  B.  Altman.  Fifth  avenue  and  34th  street. 


WOODEN  salad  bowl 
plated  over  with  silver, 
very  rustic  and  smart  looking. 
The  grain  shows  through  the 
metal.  It  harmonizes  with  in- 
formal pottery,  where  ordin- 
ary silver  wouldn't.  Altman's, 
Fifth  avenue  and  34th  street 
has  it.  $36. 

OOMETHING  simple  and 
^  lovely  in  wine  glasses, 
clear  crystal  and  "moonstone" 
with  double  crystal  ball  stems. 
They  are  $18  a  dozen  for 
goblets  and  champagnes;  wine 
glasses,  $16,  sherry  glasses, 
$15.  James  Amster-Bergdorf 
Goodman,  754  Fifth  avenue. 

HERE'S  the  modern  ver- 
sion of  a  sherry  set  which 
can  be  used  for  port  too.  It 
was  designed  by  Jean  Luce; 
the  glasses  are  crystal  with 
platinum  bases,  $44  a  dozen. 
Decanter,  $16.50.  Alice  Marks, 
19  East  52nd  street. 

AFTER-DINNER  coffee 
-  cups,  in  clear  and  frosted 
glass,  designed  by  Helen 
Hughes  Dulany,  and  $25  a 
dozen.  Engraved  glass  slab 
serves  as  a  cheese  board,  a 
French  import.  $18.50.  Alice 
Marks,  19  East  52nd  street. 


Boo  !    You  pretty  creature! 

<5illy,  maybe.  L>ut  you  ninl  a  Jot  or  new  1  ierce  =J\rrow 
owners  stealing  covert  glances  or  secret  admiration  at 
the    car   or   their   choice.     1  liey  just    cant   help   it. 
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AMERICA     S     FINEST     MOTOR     CAR 


Picture  and  caption  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  New  Yorker 


EFLMUDA  S 


Elbow  Beach  offers  the  finest  surf  bathing 
in  the  world  .  .  .  stay  with  us  and  you'll 
have  it  right  at  your  door.  Beautiful  loca- 
tion, luxurious  accommodations,  attentive 
service  and  delicious  cuisine.  Golf  .  .  . 
tennis  .  .  .  gay  social  life.  FREE  bus 
service  to  Hamilton. 

Apply  to  youi 

LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT, 

our  New  York  Office, 

125  Fifth  Avenue   (CAledonia  5-0627), 

r  Harold  Frith,  Manager 

J.BOWj>EACH 

^Cl  furteiL 
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Mantel  •  2368 
PRICE  .ISO. 

-i. 

^*"-**-     ™^^^      M 

0;jc  of  the  many  Marble  Mantels 
in  our  Showrooms 

VISIT   OUR   SHOWROOMS 

where  hundreds  of  beautiful  man- 
tels,  in  all  colors  of  marble  and  of 
different  periods,   arc  on  display. 

Rare   antique  Marble  Mantels,  also 
reproductions.     Old     Pine     Wood 
Mantels,     Old     Doorways,     Bronze 
and  Iron  Grille  entrance  doors,  etc. 

He  €>lbc  jWantel  g>f)oppe 

(J.  W.  Johnson  Co.) 

251   East  33rd  St.            New  York  City 

Tel.  LExington  2-5791 

Formerly  at  14th  St.  &  9th  Ave. 

Moderately    Priced 
Wire  Luminaires 

For  illustrations  and  prices  of  this  and 
other  styles  of  lighting  fixtures  address 

WILMER  S.  SNOW 

1013-15     Garfield    St.,     Oak    Park,    111. 


Smoking  set  in  hand -hammered 
copper,  brasi  or  chromium.  Metal 
and  glass  cigarette  box  $3.50 

Ash  tray  $2.50 

Match  box       .  $1.25 

Postage  twenty  cents  extra 

R€rm  Ros^rrmflL 


~i 

III:: 
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COLORTOHE 


AFURNITURE  AACCE^ORItSA 


195    LEXINGTON      AVL 


4S5  mflDison  fli/«nu< 
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AGS 

ENVELOPE  PURSES 
AND  KNITTING  BAGS 


Prices  range 

from  $5  no    , 

$8.75. 


Especially  distinctive,  individu- 
ally handmade  of  fine  materials, 
personally  selected,  guarantee- 
ing you  a  quality  not  possible  to 
Tnd  elsewhere.  Samples  of  mate- 
rials and  linings  sent  on  request. 

Refereni  <      Kenton    Tru  i    Compnnj 
Newton  Centre,   Ma>s. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

27  Allen  Road,  Winchester,   Mass. 
Established    I9I5 


rT,HIS  relish  tray  is  practi- 
-■-  cally  a  complete  delica- 
tessen shop,  with  six  hors- 
d'oeuvre  trays,  a  cheese  board, 
pretzel  sticks  and  cracker  com- 
partments, all  as  compact  as 
a  Pullman  car.  It  is  from  Chel- 
ten,  Inc.,  859  Lexington  ave- 
nue. In  white  and  gold,  $9.50. 


1VT0  danger  of  turning  the 
-*-  '  glasses  and  bottles  over 
on  this  chromium  highball 
tray.  The  glasses  stand  in  a 
groove,  and  the  bottles  fit  into 
a  rack.  It's  very  handy  around 
the  bridge  table.  From  Robe- 
son-Rochester, 200  Fifth  ave- 
nue, $3.95. 


A  MODERN  breakfast  set  in 
-^~~*-  yellow,  orange  and  gray, 
and  cream  background,  by 
Theo.  Haviland,  26  West  23rd 
street.  It  is  made  of  hand- 
turned  "ribstone"  which  ac- 
counts for  the  ridges.  $8  com- 
plete for  17  pieces. 


ALICE  Marks  plants  rec- 
■  tangular  pottery  bookends 
with  small  leaf  English  ivy  or 
cactus.  The  bookends  come  in 
black,  yellow  or  green.  They 
are  $6.50  a  pair  for  those  with 
ivy  and  $7.50  for  cactus.  Alice 
Marks,    19    East    52nd    street. 
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IRROR  cigarette  boxes 
lined  with  blue  glass  and 
with  blue  glass  lids  are 
something  to  shout  over — one 
is  cube  shaped,  the  other  a 
more  orthodox  rectangular 
one.  It  is  $12,  and  the  square 
is  $10.  The  star  candlestick  is 
$2.50,  and  the  mirror  glass 
candle  holder  is  $6.  From  Pitt 
Petri,  Waldorf  Astoria.  Can- 
dles from  Will  and  Baumer, 
1 5  East  32nd  street. 

rp  HERE'S  only  one  hard 
■*■  and  fast  rule  of  table  dec- 
orations, and  that  is  to  keep 
them  low.  This  12-inch  howl 
of  bul)bl\  rose  and  white  does 
it  gracefully.  Libbey  Glass, 
(>()  East  42nd  street.  $12. 

A  NEW  service  plate  of  Leer- 
■^■(lainm  crystal,  half  clear 
ami  half  what  they  call  satine, 
simple  and  hauntingly  beauti- 
ful. The  plates  are  $7.50  each; 
the  goblets  and  champagne 
glasses,  $30  a  dozen;  wine 
glasses,  $25  a  dozen;  globe, 
$7;  at  B.  Altaian,  Fifth  avenue 
and  34th  sheet. 
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A  RTIFICIAL  flowers  today 
-^*-  seem  to  be  staging  a  Come- 
As-Your-Opposite  party.  They 
are  made  of  practically  every- 
thing— feathers,  copper,  brass, 
glass,  Cellophane — and  try  to 
look  like  anything  in  the  world 
but  bona  fide  flowers. 

The  truth  is  they  have  gone 
abstract.  In  the  early  Denni- 
son  era,  a  rose  was  a  rose, 
and  the  more  people  it  fooled, 
the  more  successful  it  was. 
But  these  new  artificial  blos- 
soms have  no  such  ambition. 
They  suggest  rather  than  imi- 
tate flowers  and  foliage.  And 
because  they  make  no  effort  to 
appear  something  they  are  not, 
their  charm  is  doubled.  In 
modern  rooms  and  classic 
modern  rooms  they  are  often  a 
relief  from  the  too  ubiquitous 
calla    lily    and    rubber    plant. 

The  tall  cattail-like  affairs 
at  the  top  of  the  page  are 
made  of  rose  colored  feathers, 
surrounded  by  fronds  of  black 
straw.  They  come  from  R. 
H.  Macy,  Sixth  avenue  and 
3  1th  street,  and  are  $2.49  for 
a  spray  consisting  of  two  cat- 
tails, and  three  leaf  sprays. 

The  "flowers"  below  them 
are  made  of  pheasant  feath- 
ers, brown  and  green  and  gold. 
They  are  at  their  best  when  sil- 
houetted againsta  whitewall  or 
the  light  of  a  window,  for  that 
brings  out  their  weird  whorls 
and  plume-like  quality.  They 
are  made  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Barrett. 
1 35  East  50th  street  and  are 
$3.50  a  spray.  The  square  white 
Chinese  porcelain  vase  in  which 
they  are  arranged  is  14  inches 
high  .and  $12.50  at  Mayhew 
Shop.    603    Madison    avenue. 

The  "morning  glories"  are 
also  from  Macy's.  They  are 
made  of  white  and  brown 
feathers,  and  are  $2.24  a  spray. 
Each  spray  has  two  blossoms. 

The  white  sprays  of  lacy 
leaves  are  iridescent  and 
pearly,  like  nothing  that  ever 
grew,  either  in  shape  or  tex- 
ture. They  are  Cellophane,  but 
Cellophane  treated  to  many  a 
secret  process  to  give  it  a  par- 
ticular iridescent  sheen.  The 
leaf  sprays  are  $2.50  each  and 
the  ones  with  the  flowers  are 
$1.75,  at  the  Decorative  Plant 
company,  230  Fifth  avenue. 
The  smoked  crystal  vase  is 
from  Orrefors,  155  West  57th 
street,  and  is  $3.50. 

The  small  flowers  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  are  of  cop- 
per, designed  by  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Barrett,  135  East  50th  street. 
They  are  in  an  amber  bowl, 
$12.00,  from  Orrefors  Glass- 
ware shop,  155  West  57th  st. 


THE  RETURN  OF  A  \   OLD 
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BOKHARA 


Noted  for  the  simplicity  of  its  pattern,  the  richness  of  its  few  tones 
and  the  durability  of  its  close-weave  texture,  the  Bokhara  rug  is 
returning  to  favor  in  the  United  States.  Long  famous,  its  acquaint- 
ance here  was  cut  short  by  the  war  and  resumed  only  in  recent  years. 

Only  vegetable  dyes  are  used  to  stain  the  virgin  wool  of  Turkestan 
of  which  it  is  woven.  Its  weave  density  ranges  from  23,000  to  39,000 
knots  per  square  foot. 

It    is   an    ideal   floor  covering    in    both   scatter 
and  room  sizes  to  specify  for  modern  interiors 

AM  TO  It  4.     TRADING     CORPORATION 

RUG  DEPARTMENT  i  261  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


-     is 

PRICED     FROM      $5600 

WuRLIiZER 

Residence  Tipe  Organs 

1  20  West  42  nd   St.,  New  York  City 


this  candle  is  one  "I  the  latest  crea- 
tions oi  the  \\  ill  S  Baumer  (  andle 
Company,  makers  ol  line  candles  since 

1855.  It  is  specially  designed  to  go  with 
heavy  furniture  01  tin-  type  01  Jacobean, 

1  udor,  Spanish  and  Italian  Renaissam 
ana  is  effective  with  \  enetian  <>r  Rock- 
crystal    candlesticks.    It   has   seli-ntting 
end,  is  18     tall  ami  comes  in  old  ii 
and    red  —  two    to    tne    box,   at    belter 
candle  departments  everywhere. 

u)iLU,„/Bnumr.n  cnnoLE  co.inc. 

niHtl  YORK  ( 
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Photograph  by  courtesy  nf  \V.  &  J.  Sloa 


PUT    YOUR     GOOD 
TASTE   TO   WORK 


Can  you  create 
a  room  like  this? 

You  can  if  you  possess  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  color  harmony:  not 
otherwise.  Instinctive  good  taste,  even 
a  flair  for  color,  is  not  enough. 


Real  imaginative  genius  went  into  the 
color  scheme  of  this  gracious  room. 
Against  ivalls  of  deep  Bois  de  Rose 
are  grouped  fine  French  pieces  in  pale 
gold,  white,  and  rose,  with  delightful 
and  surprising  accents  in  the  dark 
rich  brown  of  the  lamp  shades,  and 
the  brilliant  Chartreuse  green  of  the 
graceful  little  footstool. 


YOU    HAVE    IT   •    WHY    NOT    DEVELOP   IT 
•  WHY  NOT  PUT   IT  TO  WORK   FOR  YOU? 


YOUR  artistic  talents  may  through  training  open 
up  for  you  vistas  of  endless  pleasure  and  equip 
you  for  a  fascinating  career. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  interior  deco- 
ration is  almost  a  cultural  necessity  to-day.  But  it 
has  vastly  more  to  offer  you  than  that.  Its  develop- 
ment of  your  appreciation  gives  you  a  constant  de- 
light in  the  enjoyment  of  fine  things.  It  allows  you 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  heautiful  home  for  yourself 
— a  home  that  is  truly  distinctive,  an  expression  of 
your  own  taste  and  personality.  In  its  practical  aspects 
it  may  prevent  the  waste  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
costly  errors.  And  it  may  make  possible  your  entering 
a  profession  which  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations 
of  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical. 

Just  think  of  the  joys  of  planning,  assembling, 
and   arranging   llic   interiors   of   your   own    home — of 


HITS  &  DECORATION,  578  Madison   Wenue,  New  York  City 

Without  obligation  to  in>-.  please  send  me  your  booklet  and 
othei  materia]  describing  the  Home  Study  Course  in  Period 
and  Modern   [nterioi    Decoration. 


Name 
Vddres 


working  with  soft,  rich  colors,  with  graceful  lines 
and  groupings — of  progressing  with  the  assurance 
that  comes  of  knowing  what  is  correct — of  surveying 
the  final  effect  and  realizing  that  your  good  taste  is 
responsible  for  its  loveliness. 

And  think  of  these  joys  as  a  part  of  a  profession 
— joys  that  lift  mere  work  into  the  realms  of  artistic 
creation. 

Then  think  that  the  necessary  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  easily,  quickly,  inexpensively,  by  studying 
in  your  own  home. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN       INTERIOR       DECORATION 

The  authoritative  position  of  Arts  &  Decoration  in  the 
decorative  world  assures  you  of  the  best  and  most 
thorough  training  possible.  Such  nationally  known  ex- 
perts as  Nancy  McClelland,  Harold  Donaldson  Eber- 
lein,  and  Paul  T.  Frank]  have  prepared  a  series  of  30 
delightful  lessons  in  Period  and  Modernistic  Decora- 
tion for  Inniic  study.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
have  found  this  course  the  pathway  to  artistic  and 
commercial  success.   The  cost  is  slight,  the  terms  easy. 


Clipping  this  coupon  and  sending  it 

to  us  will  bring  you  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
course  in  detail.  By  mailing  it  you 
place  yourself  under  no  obligation 
w  hatsoever. 
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They  know  where  they're  goin. 


The  Evening  is  young.  Let's  go  some  place 
after  the  show.  Where?  Or — where  shall  we 
have  dinner  before? 

Readers  of  The  Stage  have  quick  answers 
for  these  questions.  They  know  the  hest  hefore 
and  after  places  in  town — the  dignified  ones, 
the  gay  ones,  the  foreign  and  domestic. 

Their  dining  and  dancing  Baedeker  is  a 
sprightly  monthly  department  in  The  Stage, 
called,  appropriately  enough  "Dining  Before 
The  Play  and  Dancing  After." 

This  department,  though,  is  more  than  a 
mere  guide  book,  more  than  a  mere  listing  of 
addresses,  the  name  of  the  captain  and  whether 
or  not  to  dress.  It  is  composed  of  amusing  mini- 
ature critical  reviews  of  the  food,  the  wines, 


the  entertainments,  the  orchestras.  All  of 
which  enables  you  to  select  precisely  the  right 
atmosphere  for  your  mood 

Thus  The  Stage  helps  you  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  gaiety  which  surrounds  going  to 
the  play. 

The  Stage  is  devoted  to  the  theatre — literal- 
ly— and  is  written  for  people  who  are  devoted 
to  the  theatre.  The  Stage  will  provide  you  with 
all  the  information  about  the  theatre  that  you 
should  have  if  you  want  to  be  well  posted  on 
the  subject.  What  actors  are  in  what  plays  and 
how  they  are  doing;  present  and  future  plans 
of  producers,  competent  reviews. 

Your  enjoyment  of  the  theatre  will  be  en- 
hanced if  you  will  present  yourself  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Stage. 


ON  PRINCIPAL  NEWSSTANDS  25c 
BY  SUBSCRIPTION  $2.50 


THE  STAGE 


50  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"The  Great  Atlantic  Yacht  Race,  December  11,  1866" 
After  the  colored  lithograph  by  T.  G.  Dutton 


ANSWER    THE     18134     CHALLENGE 
WITH     T 11 E     SPORTSMAN 


I  t's  still  the  same  old  course  and  it's  still  the  same  old 
trophy  but  it's  a  new  year  and  a  new  challenge.  To  a  few 
Sportsman  subscribers  1934  brings  the  actual  problems  of 
financing  and  sailing  the  new  defender  which  will  race  the 
British  Endeavor  toward  the  end  of  summer  off  the  Rhode 
Island  shore.  To  all  Sportsman  subscribers  1934  brings  the 
new  challenge  of  great  economic  and  social  changes  which 
must  be  faced  and  must  be  solved. 

To  tired  men  whose  mental  horizons  have  seemed  over- 
cast and  hopeless  The  Sportsman  will  bring  fresh  enthu- 
siasms and  clear  winds  to  fill  the  sails  for  the  seas  ahead. 
Here  is  a  world  of  sport,  land,  sea,  and  sky,  where  men  exult 
in  the  thrill  of  competition  for  the  joy  of  contesting.  Here  is 
a  world  as  undisturbed  by  the  unending  parade  of  petty 
human  weaknesses,  selfishnesses,  and  hypocrisies  reflected  in 


the  daily  papers  and  magazines  of  modern  city  life,  as  the 
vast  reaches  of  the  open  sea. 

Sport  is  eternal  and  sportsmanship  is  unchanging  through 
the  years.  Courage,  patience,  good  temper,  unselfishness  are 
the  essence  of  the  code  and  the  code  never  changes.  The 
Sportsman  is  no  ordinary  magazine.  There  is  no  second 
Sportsman.  To  have  it  with  you  during  the  coming  months 
is  to  guarantee  yourself  hours  of  fresh  living,  high  adven- 
ture, excitement,  and  fun.  Read  The  Sportsman  and  you 
will  feel  better  about  yourself  and  your  fellow  men.  Just 
drop  a  note  to  The  Business  Manager,  The  Sportsman,  60 
Batterymarch,  Boston,  and  your  subscription  will  be  en- 
tered at  once  and  the  bill  for  the  year  ($4)  may  be  paid  at 
your  leisure. 


THE 

§POR  T  S  M  A  N 


RICHARD  ELY  DANIELSON,  Editor 
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~\7~0UR  home  is  the  frame  wherein  you  live  your  life. 
-*-  As  such  it  reflects  you,  is  you,  and  the  world  so  judges. 
Yet  ideas,  tastes,  do  not  stand  still.  They  forever  grow 
and  change.  Thus  it  may  he  that  you  are  even  now, 
esthetically,  a  stranger  in  your  own  home — a  home  that 
in  decoration  no  longer  reflects  you.  •  This  is  the  season 
of  renewal,  of  re-doing  your  home  to  reflect  you,  not  as 
you  were  yesterday,  but  as  you  are  today.  To  be  confident 
of  success  you  need  your  decorator;  his  services  are  in- 
dispensable. Call  him  in,  consult  with  him,  let  him 
prescribe  the  furniture  and  fabrics  which,  in  their  proper 


This  is  a  new  design  in 

fabrics    by    Johnson    & 

Faulkner 


Furniture  by 
Harrr  Meyers  Co 


These  long-established  houses  offer  everything 


•  SHAW  FURNITURE  CO. 

383  Madison  Avenue 


•   PALMER  &  EMBURY 
222  East  46th  Street 


•  HARRY  MEYERS  CO. 

136  West  52nd  Street 


THE  MANOR  HOUSE 

22  East  67th  Street 


•  CASSARD-ROMANO  CO.,  Inc. 

305  East  63rd  Street 
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selection  and  arrangement,  will  express  you  in  terms  of 
your  home.  On  the  practical  side,  too,  you  will  find  the 
services  of  your  decorator  an  ultimate  economy,  since  it 
is  his  business  to  know  where  best  to  buy.  •  For  many 
years  the  houses  which  are  sponsoring  this  advertisement 
have  held  to  two  ideals:  first,  the  creation  of  the  finest 
products  in  their  field;  and,  second,  the  support — by 
selling  through  him  exclusively — of  the  accredited  deco- 
rator, knowing  that  only  by  his  knowledge  and  skill  can 
these  products  be  so  used  as  to  achieve  ensembles  artis- 
tically true  and  satisfying. 


One  of  J.  H.   Thorp   & 
Co.'s    latest    fabric    de- 
signs 


Furniture  by 
The  Manor  House 


needed  for  the  perfectly  decorated  home 


•  JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 
43  East  53rd  Street 


J.  H.  THORP  &  CO.,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 


.  THE  CREEFF  COMPANY,  Inc. 

509  Madison  Avenue 


.  SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Madison  Avenue 


•  STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 
35  East  53rd  Street 
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FROM  A  PAINTING  FOR  THE  FRENCH  LINE  BY  MARIE  LAURENCIN 


TO    A    LADY    OF    QUALI 


If  an  entirely  new  cosmos  were  designed 
for  women,  certainly  the  French  would  he 
called  in  as  consultants.  .  .  .  For  the  Gallic 
genius  gives  life  a  subtle,  gallant  turn  .  .  . 
a  flavor  which  delights  the  feminine  soul. 
There  is  something  about  France-Afloat 
that  persuades  woman  to  be  her  most 
charming  and  individual  self.  Here  is  a 
perfect  blend  of  activity  and  relaxation. 
In  the  morning,  you  might  rise  very  late, 
walk  a  little,  read  a  little,  or  beguile  your 
time  on  the  sun-deck.  The  day  slips  away, 
punctuated  perhaps  by  a  visit  to  the  beauty 
salon  (French  talent  here)   ...  or  a  tour 


of  the  miniature  Parisian  shops  (a  new 
perfume,  a  lovely  scarf  ? ) . 

The  aperitif  hour  finds  you  in  your 
smartest  Vionnet,  joining  a  brilliant  com- 
pany. Dinner  is  a  rite.  . . .  And  as  you  face 
the  tempting  concoctions  you  reflect,  hap- 
pily, that  Paris  endorses  curves.  (A  reduc- 
ing diet  is  available,  however  .  .  .  feather- 
light  souffles,  inspired  salads, and  the  like.) 
In  the  evening  there's  music  or  dancing  or 
bridge  .  .  .  with  pleasant,  civilized  people. 

Throughout  the  trip,  your  merest  whims 
are  satisfied  by  an  army  of  efficient  atten- 
dants (English-speaking,  of  course) .  Your 


children,  if  any,  have  a  special  dining- 
room,  nursery,  and  expert  care.  Then  al- 
ways, there  is  the  sense  of  security  afforded 
by  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  Breton 
seamanship. 

A  French  Line  crossing  is,  we  believe, 
one  of  woman's  inalienable  rights!  Yet 
for  all  its  tempered  and  gracious  elegance. 
it  costs  no  more.  Your  travel  agent  will 
help  you  plan  a  trip,  without  charge.  .  .  . 
French  Line,  19  State  Street,  New  York  Citv. 

<3fr*eneh  J&ne 

PARIS,  March  17.  April  7   and  28.  May   19,  June  9  and  30,  July  21      «     ILE  DE  FRANCE,  March  24,  April   14,  May  5    and   26,  June    16,   July  7   and   28 
LAFAYETTE,  March   11.  May   16,  June   13      «      CHAMPLAIN,  March  3,  April  3  and   21.  May   12,  June   2  and   23,  July   15      .       DE  GRASSE,  February  27 
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SAMUEL  H.  GOTTSCHO 


THRESHOLD  OF  SPRING  INDOORS 


Stair  hall  in  the  houtc  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  E. 
Reynolds,  in  Beekinan  place,  opening  through  the  din- 
ing  room    into   the   garden    in    back.    Walla   are   oyster 


white,  stair-treads  walnut.  The  dining  room  is  carpeted 
with  bright  red.  The  floor  in  hall  is  uncarpeted  with  star 
pattern  inlaid  in  the  wood.  H.  T.  Lindeberg,  architect 
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D^l  far  behind  Winter 

Spring  sets  us  ofl  on  a  mad  hunt  for  new  de- 
corative fabrics  and  ideas,  in  which  youth 
is   proven   herein   to   be   our  friend  and  guide 


IT  puzzles  us  what  people  see  in  Spring.  Light  comes 
into  the  room  too  early  in  the  morning.  Sap  rising 
in  all  the  little  Park  avenue  trees  gives  us  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation.  Now  they  must  pretend  to  show 
cause.  Everyone  in  the  city  feels  restless  for  no  good 
reason.  And  all  this  restlessness  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  decorators  and  furniture  dealers.  The  rug  and 
china  merchants  have  us  in  their  power. 

Corners  in  which  we  have  been  comfortably  hiber- 
nating begin  to  look  shabby  and  crumpled.  They  are 
cursed  with  a  puritan  sense  of  shame.  The  stormy 
weather  of  December  and  January  entertaining  has  left 
a  sad  look  in  its  wake.  The  split  in  the  brocade  on  the 
living  room  chairs  has  reached  the  limit  of  decency. 
Summer  is  too  far  away  for  that  easy  way  out — the 
slip-cover.  During  the  winter  the  sound  of  broken  glass 
and  china  as  it  came  from  the  pantry  had  a  festive  air. 
Then  it  was  just  another  note  in  the  gay  chorus.  Now 
it's  an  ominous  discord.  Colors  that  harmonized  under 
the  lamp  light  begin  to  clash  when  daylight  lingers 
too  long.  Spring  has  us  down.  The  time  has  come  for 
replacements  in  the  ranks  of  the  household  gods.  The 
hour  has  come  for  the  pruning  of  city  rooms. 

Since  everyone  is  weakminded  enough  to  yield  to 
this  seasonal  urge,  we  play  along.  We  are  the  robin, 
cocking  his  ear  to  the  ground,  listening  to  the  first  faint 
stirrings  in  the  spring  market,  pulling  up  the  early  worm. 

If  you  are  reeling  with  Spring,  so  depraved  as  to 
feel  the  need  of  redecorating  whole  rooms,  we  begin 
by  showing  you  what  has  just  been  done  by  three  re- 
cent brides  and  one  or  two  of  their  friends  in  New 
York.  They  were  brides  of  spirit  and  independence  who 
knew  the  direction  in  which  they  wanted  to  go,  but 
were  not  too  proud  to  call  in  a  decorator-designer  to 
guide  them.  Their  three,  apartments  show  unusual 
freshness  and  originality. 

We  make  no  apologies  for  them  because  they  avoid 


the  traditional  throughout.  Mirrors  that  are  used  so 
freely  in  this  decoration  do  not  reflect  the  past.  They 
are  hung  on  walls  to  reveal  the  present  twice  over,  and 
to  be  peered  through  perhaps  into  the  future.  Because 
it  is  in  the  future  that  these  young  people  now  have 
confidence.  By  age  and  temperament  they  are  free 
from  shackling  shadows.  The  past  may  once  have  been 
a  loyal,  comfortable,  motherly  old  soul,  but  she  went 
harridan  in  her  old  age  and  played  us  all  false.  Our 
faith  in  her  is  broken,  for  the  moment. 

These  beginners  have  bought  materials  and  furni- 
ture that  was  fresh  on  the  market.  Most  of  it  was  de- 
signed by  American  designers — Colwell,  Frankl,  and 
Schoen,  for  instance.  Floors  are  covered  with  modern 
rugs  or  a  new  kind  of  rubber  linoleum.  The  fabrics  are 
the  fine  ones  of  today.  None  has  looted  the  relics  of 
another  generation;  all  have  bought  and  explored 
from  the  present. 

Today  the  young  ones  who  move  out  from  the 
parental  roof,  refuse  to  be  burdened  with  the  early 
American  high-boy,  the  grandfather  clock,  or  even  the 
intricate  little  dressing  table  of  pure  line  and  marquet- 
ry. They  walk  forth,  as  denuded  of  the  antique  as  of 
the  hope  chest  or  the  homespun  linen.  They  walk  forth 
into  the  twentieth  century,  into  a  machine  age  that  has 
its  own  sense  of  beauty.  Their  enthusiasm  for  this  day 
in  which  they  live,  their  frank  acceptance  of  its  chal- 
lenge will  mean,  as  much  as  anything  else  can,  the 
birth  of  new  artists  in  industrial,  architectural,  and 
interior  design.  We  are  willing  to  trust  our  future 
decorative  lives  to  their  keenness  and  taste. 

In  these  ensembles  that  follow,  our  young  decora- 
tors have  achieved  interiors  that  have  restfulness  and 
permanence.  These  rooms  show  something  more  than 
the  trend  toward  a  fashion  that  shall  be  discarded  to- 
morrow for  another  temporary  smartness.  They  are 
the  spring  harbingers  of  a  definite  style. 
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The  New  York  Apartme 


ALFREDO  VALENTE 


The  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor  opens  on  to  the  garden.  This 
picture  is  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  glass  wall,  opposite  the  win- 
dows. The  glass  is  white  in  the  center  with  two  pink  bordering  side 
mirrors  on  which  the  light  urns  are  hung.  Black  rubber  tile  floor 
with  white  border.  Gray  walls.  Woodwork  and  Venetian  blinds,  sil- 
ver. Sideboard  black  with  silver  leaf  trimming.  Bakelite  top  dining 
table  on  silver  lyres.  White  leather  chairs.  Decorated  by  Mrs.  Buel 
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il\lr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Bacon,  3rd,  in  Turtle  Bay 


ALFREDO  VAIENTE 


The  living  room  on  the  second  floor  is  hung  with  sapphire-blue 
satin  curtains,  lined  with  silver  rubberized  cloth,  and  upheld  by 
chromium  rings.  Walls  are  painted  white,  niches  gray.  The  mirror 
between  the  windows  is  white.  The  reflected  mirror  of  opposite  wall 
is  white  banded  by  blue  mirror  glass,  before  which  stand  the  classic 
urn  lights  on  pedestals  of  white  wood.  Parquet  floor  black  and  ool- 
ished.  Mirror  chaise  longue  upholstered  in  gray  velvet  from  Colwell. 
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The 
'  New  York 
Apartment  of 
-Air.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Bacon,  3rd 

Continued 


Detail  in  living  room.  Black  satin 
couch.  Plaster  silvered  shells  on  mir- 
ror with  indirect  lighting.  Blue  screen 
painted  by  Elizabeth  Blair.  Painting 
from  Kitzbuhl  by  Waldie,  over  couch 


In  the  bedroom,  walls  are  lemon  col- 
ored. Gray  satin  curtains  with  glass 
fringe.  Canopy  of  gray  satin  over  bed 
has  light  in  top.  Bed  cover  of  light 
blue  brocade.  The  Ming  bowl  on  Mrs. 
Bacon's  dressing  table  belonged  to  the 
Dowager  Empress.  Bookcase  and  bed 
are  of  square-cut,  silver-painted   wood 


ALFREDO  VALEr 
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ALFREDO  VALENTE 


A  corner  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Carmalt's  living  room  in 
New  York.  Chinese  red  ceiling  and  off-white  walls. 
Oyster-white  satin  curtains.  Chair  in  lacquer  red  broad- 
cloth. Modern  carpet  in  cream  and  brown  on  dark 
brown  floor.  The  table,  lamp,  and  chair  from  Frankl 


Two  New  Living  Rooms 
in   the   Modern   Manner 


In  this  living  room  of  Mrs.  Adam  K.  Strieker,  the 
window  facing  Central  Park  is  bordered  with  South 
American  rosewood.  Sheer  curtains  in  stripes  of  blue 
and  beige.  Concealed  light  behind  window  frame  shines 
on    the    figurine    in    the    corner.    Carpet,    green    blue 


GR1NNELL-WOLF 
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The  New  York  Apartment  o 


The  hangings  in  the  living  room  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  in  yellow,  beige  and 
straw  with  notes  of  red  and  black.  Back  of 
the  wide  couch  is  a  hanging  by  Lure.it 
with  brilliant  red  predominating.  The 
modern  paintings  are  in  hot  tones,  with 
silver  mats  and  frames.  Ingenious  little 
compartments  are  found  in  the  end  ta- 
bles; one  of  which  entirely  hides  the  radio. 
Small  pieces  of  fine  Chinese  porcelain  are 
shown  in  the  inset  shelves.  A  standing 
lamp  with  an  inverted  bowl  is  porce- 
lain   of    a   deep    shade   of   Egyptian   blue 


Close  harmony  in  color  and  form  has  been 
observed  in  this  Bcekman  place  apartment. 

The  w  hole  scheme  is  exceedingly  modern  in 

both  design  and  tone.  The  \»  .ills  are  oiled 
parchment  paper  and  the  furniture  rustv 
black     wood     end    bast     Indian     rosewood 

with  upholstery  ot  yellow  and  land]  beige. 

The  carpet  from  the  foyer  through  the 
living  room  to  the  library  is  WOVCn  in  one 
piece vermillion  red  with  an  isolated  pat- 
tern in  raisin  tone.  A  green  insert  in  the 
lihrar\     helps    tin-    walls    uteri    their    tone 
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Mr,  and  Mrs.  Eliot  D.  Pratt,  Beekman  Place 


The  bedroom  of  this  refreshingly  gay 
modern  apartment  has  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  East  river.  The  walls  are  beige 
color  with  striped  hangings  of  variegated 
tones  of  green.  The  carpet  with  the  zig- 
zag pattern  is  bottle  green.  The  yellow 
tone  of  the  furniture  is  emphasized  by 
the  framework  of  Indian  rosewood  and 
American  maple.  A  rounded  modern 
mirror  is  most  carefully  hung  to  fill  the 
space     over     Mr.     Pratt's     dressing     table 


The  little  study  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  living  room  by  a  one-piece  carpet 
has  Japanese  grass  paper  on  the  walls. 
The  furniture  matches  the  living  room, 
with  a  desk  of  Indian  rosewood.  The  chair 
at  the  desk  is  upholstered  in  white  leather. 
Throughout  the  apartment  not  a  single 
piece  of  furniture  or  a  single  accessory 
interrupts    the    scheme    of    modern    ideas 


Designed  by  Eugene  Schoen 
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The  New  York  Apartment 


The  ping-pong  room  in  Mrs.  Hugh  Bullock's  apartment  is  cov- 
ered on  three  sides  with  a  green  canvas.  On  each  Alfredo  Sever 
painted  these  fighting  cocks  in  brilliant  color  over  gold  enamel 


t\  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Bullock  at  River  House 
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Mrs.  Bullock's  bedroom,  as  reflected  through  the  mirror  highboy, 
shows  her  mirror  dressing  table  and  yellow  taffeta  curtains  with 
taffeta  plaid  border  that  slide  over  two  windows  on  glass  rods.  Yel- 
low walls  and  oyster-colored  carpet.  Curtains,  glass  lamp,  and  table 
from  Arden  Studios.  Chair  upholstered  in  dull  Chinese  red  fabric 


ALFREDO   VALENTE 
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LOOK  HOMEWARD  COOKS 


An  Appreciation  of  Culinary  Art  in  America 
By  SHEILA  HIBBEN 


TT  IS  curious  that  although  we  are  unaccountably  self- 
satisfied  about  our  national  drink  we  have  never 
quite  dared  stand  up  for  our  national  food,  even 
when  it  was  something  to  stand  up  for.  One  might 
almost  say  that  Europe's  popular  curiosity  about  the 
United  States  dates  from  the  moment  when  it  first 
became  acquainted  with  our  cocktails.  Yet  no- 
body has  ever  thought  of  tampering  with 
European  culture  by  introducing  it  to  such 
superb  food  as  crab  gumbo,  or  Louisiana 
jumbalaya,  or  jowl  and  greens  with  corn  pone, 
or  pan  dowdy,  or  Gloucester  fish  chowder,  or 
oysters  as  roasted  in  Savannah,  or  clams  as 
baked  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  stream  of  gastronomic  history,  the 
culinary  annals  of  this  country  have  made 
scarcely  a  ripple.  While  the  cassoulet  of  Castel- 
naudary  gets  itself  into  the  papers,  Hopping 
John  is  unknown  to  bean  lovers  north  of  South 
Carolina  and  Vermont  mince  pie  is  a  great  name 
only  in  Vermont. 

Hardly  a  county  that  has  not  some  local 
specialty  which  it  does  superlatively  well. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  specialty  such  as  Georgia 
cracklings  or  Philadelphia  scrapple,  so  humble 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  completely  over- 
looked in  favor  of  more  high-falutin'  and  less 
savory  dishes.  "This  is  not  a  company  dish"  is 
a  cliche  we  have  taken  over  from  the  radio  and 
from  the  woman's  page  of  the  daily  papers. 
We  have  not  realized  that  the  thing  we  do  best 
is  a  company  dish,  whether  it  be  a  magnificent 
calf's  head  soup,  still  to  be  had  in  the  Great 
Tradition  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
or  a  homely  dish  of  tried  shrimp  with  hominy 
done  with  the  artistry  of  a  Charleston  cook. 
In  evei  implicity  is  the  keynote  of  a 

masterpiece.  In  this  South  Carolina  shrimp 
dish  simplicity  tchieves  perfection.  It  is  made 
by  shelling  fresh  raw  shrimp  and  dipping  them 
in  Hour  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry- 
in  both  sides  in  butter.  That's  all  there  is  to 


it.  Served  with  boiled  hominy  and  copious  quantities  of 
fresh  butter,  as  it  is  in  Charleston  and  Savannah  dur- 
ing the  shrimp  season,  this  dish  is  more  than  it  sounds. 
Certainly  the  French  would  consider  no  dish  more 
entirely  beyond  competition — even  Creole  competi- 
tion— than  their  own  bouillabaisse.  And  yet  New 
Orleans  bouillabaisse,  which  has  very  little  in  common 
with  the  more  publicized  fish  stew  of  Marseilles,  has 
a  fine  succulence  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  fish  dish  of 
Europe  or  America.  Unlike  its  Mediterranean  name- 
sake, the  Louisiana  bouillabaisse  takes  few  ingredients. 
To  begin  with,  there  must  be  a  firm-fleshed  fish,  such 
as  redsnapper  or  bass  or  sea  trout,  which  must  be  pre- 
pared in  filets  by  the  fish  man.  A  very  little  olive  oil 
is  poured  into  a  saucepan,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  an  onion 
and  a  green  pepper  all  chopped  fine  added  to  it.  When 
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they  have  cooked  together  long  enough  to  send  up  that 
heavenly  fragrance  of  slowly  cooking  oil  and  vege- 
tables, a  generous  glass  of  strong  broth  is  poured  over 
them.  The  tish  filets  are  then  rubbed  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dredged  lightly  in  flour  and  thrown  into  the 
boiling  broth.  They  are  boiled  very  gently  (to  avoid 
breaking  the  fish)  for  fifteen  minutes;  a  dozen  or  more 
shelled  shrimp  or  mussels  are  added  and  a  cup  of  dry 
white  wine,  and  this  mixture  is  cooked  twenty  minutes 
longer.  A  pinch  of  Spanish  saffron  goes  in  a  minute 
or  two  before  the  bouillabaisse  is  taken  from  the  stove 
and  served  on  rather  thick  slices  of  bread  which  have 
been  fried  crisp  and  brown  in  fresh  butter. 

The  Potlicker  Belt  is  drawn  so  definitely  around 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  that  there  might  as 
well  be  a  line  indicating  it  on  maps  of  the  Southern 
States.  Stars  should  show  where  it  is  eaten  with  corn 
pone  and  where  served  with  hoe-cake.  Jowl  and  greens 
is  only  a  variation  of  the  same  dish,  but  for  some  rea- 
son it  is  a  whole  step  up  in  the  kitchen  social  scale.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  deep  South.  It  is  perhaps  done 
best  in  Virginia,  where  the  tradition  of  Colonial  cook- 
ing still  lingers.  Wherever  fine  hams  are  to  be  had  in 
Richmond  or  even  in  Washington,  one  can  find  jowls, 
smoked  with  that  care  which  only  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky epicures  bestow  on  the  curing  of  their  pork  meats. 

A  smoked  jowl  is  scrubbed  in  several  waters,  and 
set  to  soak  overnight.  It  is  boiled  for  two  hours,  two 
pounds  of  fresh  young  turnip  greens  added,  and  it  is 
cooked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  The  jowl 
is  then  skinned  and  laid  on  a  hot  platter  surrounded 
by  the  boiled  greens  with  a  little  of  the  water  in  which 
it  has  cooked  poured  over  all.  Corn  sticks,  or  corn  pone, 
or  hoe-cake  are  served  with  it. 

That  fried  frijoles  were  Mexican  before  they  were 
New  Mexican  makes  them  no  less  an  American  dish 
than  are  the  waffles  which  Thomas  Jefferson  brought 
from  Holland,  or  the  ice  cream  which  came  to  us  from 
Italy.  All  through  the  Southwest  these  fried  beans  are 
as  much  the  local  fare  as  the  baked  variety  are  in  New 
England,  and  worthy  of  a  national  and  not  merely  the 
regional  fame  which  they  enjoy.  Soak  a  pint  of  Mex- 
ican beans  (which  can  be  had  almost  anywhere  even  in 
the  East)  in  cold  water  overnight.  Next  morning  set 
to  boil  in  fresh  cold  water,  with  an  onion,  but  without 
any  salt.  When  the  beans  are  tender,  drain  off  the 
water,  add  salt  and  red  pepper  and  chop  them  very 
fine.  Put  some  bacon  grease  and  two  or  three  slices  of 
garlic  in  a  frying  pan,  and  when  the  garlic  begins  to 
brown,  take  it  out  and  put  in  the  chopped  beans.  Stir 
for  a  minute  and  then  shape  like  an  omelette.  Brown 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Slide  onto  a 
hot  platter  and  serve  at  once  either  with  a  highly  sea- 
soned tomato  sauce  or  plain.  The  tomato  sauce  must 
not  be  the  thick  variety  with  which  Easterners  are 
familiar,  but  be  made  by  stewing  together  fresh  to- 
matoes, onions,  a  little  chili  powder  and  what  herbs 
one  has  at  hand  until  the  mixture  is  reduced  by 
about  half.  Then  mash  all  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
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salt  and  more  chili  pepper  if  your  palate  can  stand  it. 

Well-made  frijoles  are  worth  all  the  time  spent  on 
them  and  more.  One  may  complain  that  cheese  ball's 
around  a  pineapple  salad  are  troublesome  (would  they 
were  a  thousand  times  more  so!  ),  but  nobody  with  any 
feeling  for  food  can  count  the  effort  lost  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  first-rate  dish. 

Be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  Cape  Codders,  there  are 
housekeepers  today  in  Provincetown  and  Hyannis  and 
Truro  who  brood  over  radio  menus  and  clip  recipes 
for  marshmallow  salad  out  of  the  local  paper,  and  yet 
can't  make  fish  chowder  or  Johnny  cake  as  their  moth- 
ers did,  and  have  forgotten  the  secret  of  blueberry 
slump.  For  these  who  are  so  carelessly  letting  a  grand 
tradition  slip  from  them,  this  is  a  recipe  for  "slump." 
Set  blueberries  and  sugar  over  a  low  fire  for  about 
ten  minutes,  or  until  the  berries  are  slightly  cooked 
and  there  is  a  thin  syrup.  Strain  off  the  berries  and 
put  the  syrup  back  on  the  stove;  when  it  is  simmer- 
ing again,  drop  in  small  squares  of  thinly  rolled 
biscuit  dough,  cover  closely  and  cook  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Serve  blueberries,  syrup  and  dumplings  hot  in  a 
glass  dish  with  a  jug  of  rich  cream. 
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GLASS 


blown  to  New  Design 


By  WALTER  DOR  WIN  TEAGUE 


. 


A  pair  of  decanters  for 
Port  and  sherry.  The  li- 
queur decanter  and  glasses 
have  square  stems  and  bases 


Two  large  decanters  for 
whiskey  and  rye  or  wines. 
All  designs  by  Walter 
Teague    for    Steuben,    Inc. 


Decanters  with  round  metal 
tops  over  the  glass  stopper. 
Another  new  shape  for 
liqueur  decanter  and  glasses 


TX7HEN  crystal  of  the  utmost  purity  is  blown  at 
the  end  of  an  iron  pipe  by  a  skilled  craftsman, 
and  shaped  by  his  primitive  tools  to  the  form  set  by 
the  designer;  when  another  skilled  craftsman  cuts  it 
on  his  equally  primitive  wheels  to  whatever  pattern 
the  designer  has  drawn — the  result  has  a  fragile  dis- 
tinction to  be  found  only  in  the  unquestionably  authen- 
tic, the  serenely  patrician. 

That  is  why  glass  is  still  made  in  the  old  way  for  a 
small  but  happily  solvent  group  of  people  who  value 
nice  distinctions.  Where  the  craft  of  glass-blowing  is 
still  practiced  as  a  craft,  its  technique  is  exactly  the  same 
as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 

But  discriminating  people  would  not  support  the  art 
unless  it  were  still  a  medium  for  original  creation  in 
the  spirit  of  this  day  and  age.  Its  technical  excellences 
alone  are  an  insufficient  claim  on  a  preoccupied  world. 
Fortunately  glass  making  is  still  a  living  art,  fertile 
and  resourceful.  To  the  designer  of  today  it  offers  a 
medium  as  delicately  responsive  and  as  facile  as  ever 
it  did.  These  simple,  highly  stylized  forms  of  which 
we  are  so  fond  today,  this  modern  convention  derived 
from  a  marriage  of  classicism  and  mechanics,  come  as 
naturally  to  the  craftsman  in  glass  as  the  more  rococo 
forms  of  other  days. 

In  these  times  when  the  designer  is  constantly  con- 
fronted by  enormous  tool  costs,  huge  volumes  and  the 
slow  processes  of  mass  production,  it  is  exhilarating  to 
find  an  industry  in  which  nothing  but  the  workmen's 
skill  intervenes  between  the  original  conception  and 
the  finished  product.  There  is  poetic  irony  in  using  this 
swift  primitive  craft  as  a  means  of  developing  the  style 
which  a  machine  age  has  made  our  own. 

Now,  with  the  amenities  legalized  and  graciousness 
becoming  smart,  the  art  of  the  glass  maker  acquires 
new  significance.  Noble  vintages  as  they  return  to  our 
tables  demand  crystal  glasses  worthy  of  their  excel- 
lence \  our  sherry  and  our  Port  need  no  longer  be  served 
from  the  bottle  to  prove  the  host's  good  faith.  They 
can  sparkle  in  their  lovely  colors  on  our  sideboards. 
Scotch  and  rye  return  to  the  dignity  of  twin  decanters, 
and  cordials  wi]l  be  served  from  miniature  vessels  as 
delicate  as  their  bouquet. 

This  glass  need  not  be  traditional  in  form,  however 
conventional  the  ritual  of  which  it  is  a  part.  A  new  age 
demands  expression  for  its  own  spirit. 


Straws  in  the  Wind 
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March  breezes  are  laden  with  fresh  materials  and  pick- 
me-up  ideas  lor  the  city  apartment 


^HE  breezes  of  spring  decoration  have  begun  to 

blow,  as  we  have  remarked,  and  as  usual,  there  is 

a  whole  hayloft  of  straws  in  the  wind.  We  have  been 

catching  them  for  the  past  six  weeks — they  carry  all 

sorts  of  exciting  news. 

Most  of  us  begin  to  wonder  about  this  time  of  year, 
if  there  isn't  some  way  to  induce  rejuvenation  in  the 
roof  tree  without  a  major  operation.  Luckily  the  town 
is  full  of  tonics  and  fresheners  for  sagging  decorative 
muscles  and  that  tired  look  around  the  draperies. 

Color  is  a  great  specific.  Go  over  to  the  new  Design 
Center  and  see  what  Messrs.  Kuhne  and  Goodman 
have  done  with  color.  They  have  taken  the  typical 
pre-war  town  house  interiors,  and  with  color  trans- 
formed them  into  fresh  and  modern 
backgrounds  without  altering  a  single 
architectural  detail,  except  the  re- 
moval of  a  few  vintage  mantels.  They 
have  placed  a  dark  ceiling  over  light 
walls ;  in  the  same  room,  they  have 
painted  some  walls  dark  and  some 
light,  and  have  made  generous  use  of 
light  and  dark  panels  to  set  off  con- 
trasting pieces  of  furniture  or  to  out- 
line some  piece  of  sculpture.  They 
have  worked  out,  incidentally,  a  ra- 
tional scheme  of  combining  modern 
art  with  modern  decoration. 

Eleanor  Le  Maire  has  employed  the 
same  color  technique  in  the  "House  of 
Planes"  exhibition  for  Abraham  and 
Straus.  And  Robert  Heller  has  just 


Evolution  of  a  waistcoat 


finished  a  bedroom  whose  combination  of  light  and 
dark  walls  divide  the  room  into  night  and  day  moods. 
White,  such  a  world-shaking  discovery  two  years 
ago,  is  still  being  used,  particularly  in  contrast  to  dark 
colors — in  walls,  in  floors,  in  furniture,  in  fabrics.  But 
the  clear,  brilliant  colors  have  taken  the  field.  The 
whites  most  often  seen  are  cream-white  or  oyster  white, 
perhaps  for  the  very  good  reason  that  brown  and  gray 
are  still  ascendant,  and  they  demand  harmonious  con- 
trasts to  appear  with  them. 

The  spring  colors  which  have  begun  to  creep  into 
the  new  fabrics  are  all  the  bud  greens  and  pussy  willow 
grays  you'll  soon  be  seeing  in  the  garden.  Frances  T. 
Miller  has  a  new  hand-woven  cotton  fabric  with  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  leaf  green,  chartreuse 
and  oyster  gray. 

In  fabrics  at  the  moment  cotton  is 
better  than  king.  It  is  the  Mussolini. 
Everything  has  been  done  with  it  from 
weaving  cotton  string,  to  cotton  bro- 
cades and  brocatelles.  It  is  served  up 
plain  and  rough,  or  mercerized.  It  is 
mixed  with  rayon,  celanese  and  the  en- 
tire family  of  viscose  materials.  The 
results  are  fascinating.  Last  fall,  tex- 
ture in  fabric  was  everything,  now  it 
is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Color  and 
pattern  are  taking  their  places  again, 
and  besides,  the  sheen  and  qualities  of 
the  materials  themselves  provide  half 
the  interest.  For  instance,  Howard  and 
Schaffer  have  a  chevron  weave  fabric 


Chintzes  and 
Wedgwood 
with  that  hand- 
painted  look  .  .  . 


in  brown  mercerized  cotton  and  "bourette"  or  the  short 
ends  of  raw  silk.  It  is  a  tannish  beige,  and  very  dull 
in  finish.  The  mercerized  yarn  is  shiny  and  full  of  high 
lights.  Schumacher  also  has  new  fabrics  both  for  up- 
holstery and  draperies  devised  from  mercerized  yarns. 

They  have  even  reproduced  some  of  the  giddy  Vic- 
torian waistcoat  materials — in  mercerized  cotton — 
striped  maroon  and  gold  vesting  such  as  Disraeli  af- 
fected when  he  was  still  a  novelist,  and  couldn't  quite 
give  up  when  he  became  a  prime  minister.  Which  in  no 
way  impairs  their  attractiveness  for  upholstery  today. 

Deep  pile  fabrics  definitely  seem  to  be  on  the  wane. 
Not  only  because  spring  is  here,  but  because,  like  tiaras 
and  rabbit  fur,  we  have  seen  too  much  of  them.  As  an  ex- 
otic, in  powder  room  or  bedroom,  the  soft  white  uphol- 
stery fabric  probably  has  a  lasting  niche,  but  the  teddy 
bear  plushes,  the  fake  zebra  skins,  and  the  materials 
like  Harpo  Marx's  wig,  are  making  a  long  farewell. 

Such  new  velvets  as  have  appeared  are  dull  and 
suedelike.  Schumacher  has  one,  in  a  dozen  or  more 
glorious  and  subtle  shades,  all  clear  and  pure.  And  it  is 
guaranteed  not  to  crush.  It  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
we  found  to  the  general  cotton-everywhere  rule.  But 
Shelton  looms  has  its  cotton  velvets  for  draperies — 
and  really  good-looking  too. 

Hand-made  fabrics  are  as  popular  as  they  ever  were, 
and  even  where  a  thing  isn't  hand-made  it  tries  to  ap- 
pear so.  Rugs  try  to  look  hand-tufted  and  hooked; 
materials  hand-woven;  wall  papers  hand-blocked. 

A  good  many  of  them  actually  are  hand-made.  One 
wonders  if  there  isn't  the  small  sproutings  of  a  handi- 
crafts renaissance  in  this  country.  A  great  many  of  the 
Swedish  type  of  rugs  are  now  manufactured  in  our 
Middlewest — done  by  hand  in  small  shops  and  facto- 
ries. Robert  Heller,  since  Hitler  frowned  on  modern 
arts  in  Germany,  has  set  up  looms  in  New  York  to 
weave  the  fabrics  for  which  he  has  become  famous. 

Glazed  chintzes  are  more  lively  this  year  than  I  can 
ever  remember  them,  and  thank  heaven,  they  have 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  all  chintzes 
should  be  of  the  maple  wing  chair  or  English  country 
house  persuasion.  After  all,  there  is  still  room  for  the 
imagination  to  run  around  a  bit  in  glazed  chintz.  If  you 
don't  believe  it  you  should  look  at  the  Waverly  fabrics 
this  year.  We  saw  a  tremendously  smart  one  in  what 
they  call  a  "monotone,"  that  is,  browns  and  beiges  and 
gray — a  large  modern  design.  The  pattern  comes  in 
all  the  bright  chintzy  colors,  too.  Then  there  are  the 
small  squarish  dots  on  dark  backgrounds,  and  a  floral 
vine  pattern  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Chinese,  between 
wide  stripes  ot  solid  color.  Lehman-Connor  has  a  very 
thin  chintz,  almost  a  glazed  percale,  with  diagonal 
lattice  pattern,  white  on  various  colored  backgrounds. 
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Stroheim  and  Romann  have  an  unusual  shaded  dot  de- 
sign, and  a  Roman  striped  fabric  in  all  the  primary 
color  combinations. 

We  noticed  here  and  there  a  number  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hand-painted  motifs.  Waverly  has  brought 
out  a  chintz  with  strawberries  and  small  clusters  of  their 
leaves  and  flowers  on  a  black  background.  Wedgwood 
has  also  revived  an  old  strawberry  pattern  in  one  of 
their  new  china  designs.  Dresden  rosebuds  have  made 
their  appearance  on  some  of  the  newer  wall  papers 
and  chintzes  as  well  as  on  cups  and  saucers. 

Another  fabric  to  watch  this  spring  is  ticking — yes 
ticking.  It  made  an  early  bow  in  sports  clothes  for  the 
South  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  lots  of  smart  colors 
and  stripes  were  designed  for  them.  The  material  has 
infinite  possibilities  for  summer  decoration  for  curtains, 
bedspreads,  slip  covers,  upholstery  for  summer  furni- 
ture. There  are  three  weights  of  ticking,  all  very  close- 
ly woven  because  their  primary  function  is  to  keep 
feathers  from  coming  through.  The  first  piece  of  furni- 
ture we  saw  done  in  ticking  was  a  rattan  porch  chair  at 
Heywood-Wakefield  in  blue,  red,  and  white  material 
of  about  mattress  weight.  And  Rindeman-Salinger  has 
available  to  decorators  a  line  of  imported  ticking  in  the 
most  exciting  stripes  and  colors. 

But  by  far  the  most  fetching  fabrics  I've  seen  are  the 
plaid  and  checked  seersuckers  at  Schumacher's.  They 
range  from  the  tiniest  of  pinchecks  to  big  tartan  plaids, 
with  all  sorts  of  variations  in  between,  and  you'll  have 
to  flip  a  coin  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  to  hang  them 
at  the  windows  or  rush  them  off  to  the  dressmaker  to  be 
made  up  into  the  summer  wardrobe. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  draperies,  we 
might  as  well  bring  fringes,  trimmings  and  what  not  up 
to  date.  The  spot  news  seems  to  be  that  the  old  Victorian 
cord  valances  are  having  a  timid  revival.  They  don't 
have  to  look  Victorian  either.  It  is  all  in  the  way  you 
drape  them.  You  can  achieve  a  classic  swag  or  valance 
fringes  right  out  of  Little  Women.  Schumacher  has 
made  up  some  of  these  old-fashioned  tassel  valances, 
and  you  can  have  them  dyed  any  color  you  want. 

And  now  rugs.  Scatter  rugs  are  feeling  the  Swedish 
influence  more  and  more.  And  in  carpeting,  we  dis- 
cover a  number  of  all-over  patterns  which  do  not  look 


Sketches  by 
Roger  Duvoisin 


Curtains  or  sports 
clothes — you'll  have  to 
flip   a   coin   .   .   . 
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as  though  they  might  have  come  from  a  French  hotel. 
Somehow  lately,  we  have  begun  to  find  plain  floors  a 
trifle  dull,  but  the  trend  towards  figured  floor  coverings 
was  definitely  stunted  in  infancy  by  the  lack  of  avail- 
able material. 

The  new  Bigelow-Sanford  patterns  done  by 
Cristofanetti,  Dufy,  et  al.,  should  be  a  big  encourage- 
ment. They  are  very  modern  in  feeling  but  they  are 
delightful  with  the  classic  styles,  too. 

Mosaic  or  inlaid  (or  whatever  they  call  it)  carpet- 
ing is  not  new,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant. Color  is  handled  much  the  same  way  on  the  floors 
as  on  the  walls  at  the  Design  Center.  The  change  from 
light  to  dark  carpeting  is  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  furniture  groupings  to  gain  an  effect  of  space. 

Scatter  rugs,  as  we  have  said,  are  speaking  with  a 
Scandinavian  accent.  They,  too,  affect  the  hand-made 
air,  but  more  and  more  they  are  being  made  in  this 
country.  Nancy  McClelland  is  introducing  some  quite 
distinguished  new  sheared  uneven  surface  rugs  made 
in  the  Middlewest.  They  have  a  peculiarly  trim,  almost 
molded  look  to  their  patterns — mostly,  we  are  told, 
because  they  are  tufted  on  very  sturdy  canvas. 

The  new  Bigelow-Sanford  deep  pile  rugs  are  loom- 
tufted,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  them  from  the  hand- 
made kind,  and  they  come  in  the  colors  you  are  likely 
to  be  wanting — nigger  brown,  clear  yellow,  gray,  beige, 
ivory,  copper  and  sea-green. 

De  Quintal  has  just  imported  a  number  of  those 
shaggy  long-maned  wool  rugs  from  Finland.  The 
colors  are  subtle  and  exotic — there  are  soft  combina- 
tions of  blues  and  periwinkles  and  violets;  of  mahog- 
anies, grays  and  rose.  Then  there  are  the  rugs  made 
from  natural  sheep  wool,  undyed.  They  are  imported 
from  France  by  Schumacher,  and  come  in  white, 
browns  and  blacks — the  white  from  the  wool  of  white 
sheep,  the  black  from  black  sheep  and  so  on. 

Out  at  the  Chicago  openings  we  noticed  rugs  made 
from  clipped  llama  skin  sewed  on  canvas  in  conven-- 
tional  patterns,  or  dyed  gay  colors.  These  were  spon- 
sored particularly  by  a  firm  of  eight  designers  known  as 
Octerne — but  other  shops  are  showing  llama  rugs,  too. 

We  haven't  seen  it,  but  an  importer  tells  us  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  upswing  in  the  common  or  gar- 
den variety  Japanese  matting — and  it  is  a  thought  for 
spring,  if  you  are  puzzling  what  to  do  with  the  floors. 
Matting  has  an  aristocratic  past.  The  same  importer  tells 
us  that  he  used  to  supply  the  summer  matting  which 
went  down  regularly  each 
year  at  the  Union  League 
Club  with  the  appearance  of 
the  first  straw  hat. 

It  may  be  all  a  part  of 
this  much  cried  up  Chinese 
trend  we  keep  hearing 
about,  but  we  doubt  it.  The 
Chinese  heterodoxy  seems  _ 
to  be  something  else  again. 
Of  course,  it  is  really  based 
upon  a  revived  interest  in 
Chippendale,  and  most  of 
it  consists  in  carrying  over 
Chippendale  conventions 
into     the     new     furniture, 


Rugs  woven 
from  black  and 
white    sheep 


Contemplates  the  modern  in  his  own  fashion  .  .  . 

fabrics,  rugs,  wall  papers,  and  even  china  and  glass. 
The  first  inkling  we  had  of  the  excitement  was  when 
Donald  Deskey  announced  he  was  doing  a  "Chinese 
modern"  bedroom  group  for  Kroehler  this  year.  It  has 
pagoda-like  curves  here  and  there,  and  is  lacquered  in 
Chinese  red,  or  Chinese  blue  and  cream.  Then  Baker 
Furniture  Company  sprung  its  Chinese-Chippendale- 
Modern  group.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  across  the 
Pacific  are  contemplating  the  modern  in  their  own 
fashion.  With  admirable  restraint  they  are  leaving  the 
dragons  and  celestial  flowers  off  their  oriental  rugs, 
for  the  western  trade.  Altman's  has  a  Chinese  rug  in 
gold  and  black  which  would  harmonize  with  the  most 
modern  rooms. 

The  Chinese  note  blends  well  with  modern  back- 
grounds when  used  expertly.  And  probably  it  is  at  its 
best  in  accessories,  fabric  designs  and  wall  papers. 

There  are  two  major  trends  in  walls — the  archi- 
tectural and  the  decorative.  The  first  is  exemplified  by 
the  Design  Center  technique,  and  the  other  by  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  wall  papers.  And,  of  course,  with 
wall  papers  come  all  the  old-fashioned  motifs — modi- 
fied of  course.  We  saw  satin  stripes,  polka  dots  and  pin- 
stripes, sprigged  and  beposied  Victorian  papers  with 
floral  swag  borders.  Classic  borders  have  come  back, 
too.  Katzenbach  and  Warren  are  getting  out  half  a 
dozen  new  classic  modern  borders.  Margaret  Owen 
specializes  in  lacy  papers  for  bedrooms,  and  she  also 

has  a  new  hand-blocked 
plaid  paper  in  either  blue  or 
red.  Imperial  has  very  ef- 
fectively put  classic  motifs 
on  aluminum  backgrounds. 
We  have  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  bizarre 
modern  papers  are  to  trou- 
ble our  dreams  no  more. 
They  belonged  definitely  to 
the  speakeasy  era — may  it 
and  they  rest  in  peace.  Which 
seems  an  appropriate  note 
of  cheer  upon  which  to  close 
our  first  glances  toward 
spring  decorating.       E.  H. 
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COTTON  Dominates 
the  Fabric  World 

and  an  occasional  smart  linen  or  mohair  are  the 
exceptions    which   give   variety   to   new  interiors 


Left — Spring  high-lights.  Here  are  three  new  mohairs, 
a  pale  green  bamboo  pattern,  a  latticed  serge  weave,  and  a 
delicate  plaid.  They  all  resist  dust  and  wrinkles.  From  L.  C. 
Chase.  The  glazed  chintz  has  large  white  calla  lilies  on  a 
reddish-henna  ground,  from  Howard  and  Schaffer.  An  egg- 
shell and  green  plaid  moire  with  a  satin  stripe  is  designed 
for  more  formal  draperies.   From   Stroheim   and   Romann 


The  Shelton  Looms  has  developed  the  spangled  cotton  vel- 
vet shown  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  opposite 
page.  It  is  dull  finish  velveteen  and  has  the  softness  of  silk 
velvet.  The  fabric  is  parchment  color.  Sidney   RIunionth.il 


In  the  upper  corner  of  the  page  opposite  are  two  hand- 
blocked  linens;  a  modern  pattern  in  beige  and  brick,  by 
Eugene  Schoen,  and  a  fantasy  in  brown  and  beige,  called 
"Moby  Dick,"  because  it  features  the  White  Whale,  a 
whaling  ship,  penguins  and  icebergs.   From   McCutcheon's 


The  real  thing  and  the  artificial  get  together  in  the  beige 
and  brown  chevron  fabric  opposite,  woven  from  "bourette" 
or  the  short  ends  of  silk,  natural  colored,  and  from  arti- 
ficial silk.  The  real  silk  is  dull,  and  the  artificial  shiny.  From 
Howard  and  Schaffer.  Beside  it  is  white  cotton  with  brown 
and  white  twisted  cord  sewed  in  looped  effects.  Schumacher 


Bottom  of  opposite  page — Chintzes  abandon  the  chintz  tra- 
dition. The  latticed  glazed  chintz  in  one  of  the  brighter, 
clearer  colors — is  flamingo  pink — from  Lehman-Connor. 
Brilliant  hued,  candy  stripe,  and  a  shaded  dot  pattern,  both 
from  Stroheim  and  Romann.  A  white  and  blue  stripe,  from 
Howard  and  Schaffer.  And  two  of  the  Waverly  fabrics — 
white  chintz  peppered  with  red  dots  and  covered  with  sprays 
of  Chinese  flowers;  and  a  navy  blue  with  small  square  dots 
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The  French  have  a  way  with  modern  rugs.  One  of  their  ways  is  to  weave  them  from 
natural  colored  sheep's  wool.  This  one  is  hand  hooked  from  white  sheep  wool  with  a 
touch  of  beige.  From  Schumacher.  The  Directoire  loveseat  in  flame  velvet  is  from 
Brunovan.  Crystal  column,  Heer  Iron  Works.  White  crystal  vase  is  from  the  Arden  Stu- 
dios. The  hallway  is  at  635  Park  avenue.  Photographed  by  courtesy  of  Douglas  Elliman 


Spring  Floor  Plans 


These  uneven  surfaced  rugs  in 
the  Swedish  manner  are  made  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  Nelson  Studios. 
The  one  on  the  left  has  a  Chip- 
pendale motif,  the  center  a  chev- 
ron high  pile  pattern,  and  the 
third    an    unusual    molded    effect 
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The  foundation  of  the  rug,  shown  right,  is  pure  linen, 
woven  in  diamond  pattern,  with  tufted  wool  outlin- 
ing the  design.  The  wool  fringe  is  extra  long.  From 
Klearflax.  Plaid  cotton  velvet  curtains  from  Sidney 
Blumenthal.    Low    table    and    vase,    Rena    Rosenthal 


Center — Summer  ensemble  for  the  bedroom.  An  egg- 
shell rug  with  pebbly  squares  alternating  with  smooth 
ones.  From  W.  and  J.  Sloane.  The  beds,  designed  by 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  for  Rome,  are  metal  throughout 
even  to  the  basket  weave  panels.  Bedspreads,  Leron 


An  American  rug  of  trans-Atlantic  ancestry  is  shown 
in  the  right  corner,  below — a  Cristofanetti  design  in 
dark  brown  and  gold,  loom-tufted  by  the  Bigelow 
Weavers.  The  desk  is  walnut  and  maple,  from  Hey- 
wood  Wakefield.  Pewt«»r  Swedish  lamp  and  Chinese 
figurine,  Arden  Galleries.  White  bowl,  Rena  Rosenthal 


Patterns  return  to  floors — their  return  hastened  by  the 
designs  of  Cristofanetti.  The  carpet  here  is  gray  and 
oyster,  its  blocked  surface  played  over  by  a  tongue-of- 
flame  motif.  Bigelow  Sanford.  The  Ioveseat,  upholstered 
in  one  of  Schumacher's  new  mercerized  cotton  fabrics  in 
chevron  weave,  is  from  Shaw  Furniture  Company.  Pedes- 
tals, Heer  Iron  Works.  Glass  and  mirror  coffee  table, 
Arden   Studios.   Mirror   flower   pots,   Madolin  Mapelsden 


ALFREDO   VALENTE 
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Thick  cork  and  thin  steel  combine.  A  new  type  of  cork  re-enforced   at  the  edges  with  wood  and   supported   by 
metal  is  used  for  dining  and  game  tables.  Furniture  designed  by  Gilbert  Rohde  for  the  Troy  Sunshade  Company 


The  METAL  Urge 


Some  Further  Triumphs  in 
the   Domestic   Use  of  Steel 


TT  IS  a  strange  era  that  combines  steel  with  goofa 
feathers!  We  might  as  well  face  it.  The  superior 
strength  of  steel  has  been  bent  to  domestic  uses.  Steel, 
tough  enough  to  hold  up  a  skyscraper,  is  used  in  chairs 
with  cushioning  that  gives  itself  over  to  the  sheer  job 
of  depth  and  laziness  and  bounce. 

Gilbert  Rohde,  the  designer  of  this  furniture,  is  a 
persuader  on  the  side  of  metal.  With  logical  facts  he 
can  convince  you  the  metal  furniture  is  not  only  of  this 
age,  and  therefore  interesting,  but  that  it  is  also 
beautiful.  Very  beautiful!  (See  looped  steel  ribbon 
frame  with  brown  and  white  diagonal  twill  fabric.) 
He  can  compare  the  growth  of  the  steel  chair  favorably 
and  with  a  certain  parallel  likeliness  to  that  of  the 
Stravinsky  symphony,  and  the  Corbusier  house.  Or 
he  suggests  that  the  public  was  once  skeptical  of  Bach 
and  of  Rembrandt's  strong  light  and  shade  which 
eventually  became  the  pure  essence  of  beauty.  Mr. 
Rohde  points  out  that  all  things  of  character  and 
strength  and  inherent  beauty  are  usually  met  with  pro- 
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Modern  version  of  the  Morris  or  reclining  chair 


test,  but  that  the  waves  of  enthusiasm  which  follow  are 
relatively  just  as  forceful. 

Craftsmen,  however,  have  always  used  the  material 
at  hand,  and  we  are  becoming  masters  of  steel.  Wood 
and  bronze  were  not  chosen  for  their  beauty  by  de- 
signers. They  could  be  molded  into  forms  to  fit  certain 
purposes  and  consequently  were  used.  Today  we  have 
steel  and  the  designer  is  putting  it  to  work  for  us. 

On  the  practical  side,  Mr.  Rohde  points  out  that 
metal  furniture  is  unbreakable.  The  new  processes 
make  it  light  and  graceful.  A  long  sweeping  line  can 
be  produced  in  steel  which  is  continuous  and  pleasing, 
and  its  surfaces  are  practically  invulnerable  to  scratches 
and  tarnish.  New  metals  polish  up  with  much  less  work 
than  many  other  materials. 

It  is  a  little  hard  on  metal  furniture  to  be  thrust 
suddenly  into  backgrounds  created  for  rosewood  and 
petit-point.  Toss  a  piece  of  it  into  a  room  with  any  less 
care  than  you  would  place  a  chintz  sofa  and  there  is 
trouble.  When  properly  placed,  like  anything  in  the 
world,  its  sleek  and  latent  qualities  begin  to  fare  forth, 
and  there  develop  not  only  cohorts  for  metal  but  cru- 
saders. Metal  can  be  combined  with  wood,  but  not  with 
uncongenial  pieces  any  more  than  an  early  American 
bench  goes  with  an  Italian  Empire  sofa. 

There  was  no  reason  for  making  furniture  of  metal 
until  a  machine  was  designed  for  making  a  tube.  This 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  future  in  metal  furni- 
ture. Now  in  addition  to  the  round  tube,  there  is  also 
a  flat  one,  both  light,  desirable  and  giving  new  contours 
to  the  furniture. 

Why  metal  furniture? 

Why  not  recline  on  the  old  oak  chaise  (sturdy  enough 
for  modern  dupois),  read  "When  Knighthood  Was 
In  Flower"  and  nibble  the  controversial  butter  cream? 
If  ou  forget  that  the  furnaces  roar,  that  man  has  imagi- 
nation and  that  modern  science  has  us  by  the  throat. 

H.  G.  T. 


Instead  of  tufting,  the  cushion  is  fixed  at  bouffant  intervals 


The  body  swings  loose  from  the  arms — moves  rocker-fashion 
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Sewed  in  Silver 


Before  the  play.  A  light  repast  becomes  important  when  it  consists  of  champagne,  a  tray  of  varied 
hors  d'oeuvres  and  a  hot  souffle,  and  is  set  off  by  the  luster  of  silver  and  fine  crystal.  The  Georgian 
i  ooned  hors  d'oeuvre  and  caviar  dish  is  from  Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham;  the  wine  cooler,  R.  Wal- 
lace and  Sons;  souffle  dish,  A.  Schmidt;  napkins,  Grande  Maison  de  Blanc;  champagne  glasses,  Arthur 
S.  Vernay;   Dry   Monopole  Champagne,  courtesy   Park  and  Tilford.  Arranged  by  Harriet  von  Schmidt 


ALFREDO   VALENTE 
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When  the  Port  goes  round.  An  old  after-dinner  custom  comes  back  and  brings  with  it  not  only  the  old- 
fashioned  Port  bottle,  but  an  antique  silver  berry  dish  with  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  suspended 
on  silver  frames.  From  A.  Schmidt.  The  decanter  is  from  Vernay  as  are  the  crystal  Port  glasses.  The  can- 
dlesticks are  the  Lotus  pattern  of  the  Watson  Company,  and  the  berry  spoons  are  from  Reed  and  Barton 


Late  supper.  A  chafing  dish  of  something  hot  and  a  silver  bowl  containing  Macedoine 
au  kirsch.  Silver  chafing  dish,  from  A.  Schmidt;  bowl  from  Gorham;  serving  spoon 
from  Georg  Jensen.  The  plates  are  copies  of  old  English  luster  deep  dessert  plates, 
from   Wedgwood.   The  food   pictured   here   was   prepared   by   Oscar   of   the  Waldorf 
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"Vinelan 


We  may  look  to  the  future  to  ms 
even  more  accurate  this  name  gi\ 
our  country  before  it  was  "Americ 


Delaware 


BY  HENRY  CHAPIN 


TV /T ANY  foolish  comparisons  are  made  in  judging 

A  American  wines.  There  is  only  one  fair  test.  Let 
us  trust  our  senses ;  drink  them,  compare  them  with 
each  other  rather  than  with  foreign  types  and  draw 
our  individual  conclusions. 

There  is  this  to  remember  about  our  native  wines. 
The  dry  wines  of  the  East  will  have  a  grapey  tang 
peculiar  to  native  American  wines.  Because  it  is  a  little 
different  from  what  you  are  accustomed  to  expect  in 
French  wines  don't  be  suspicious.  American  wines  have 
excellencies  of  their  own. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  wine  has  been  grown 
in  France.  Men  have  salted  away  a  thousand  years  of 
wisdom  from  perpetual  trial  and  error.  This  not  only 
applies  to  methods  of  wine  making,  but  experience  in 
the  perfect  marriage  of  stock,  and  exacting  selection  of 
soils  for  certain  types  of  grapes. 

The  Gamay  grape  in  Burgundy  produces  only  the 
most  ordinary  wine,  but  to  the  south  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent Beaujolais.  The  Black  Pinot  which  gives  the 
rich  heavy  red  wine  of  the  Cote  d'Or  is  responsible  for 
the  fine  white  wine  of  champagne,  influenced  there  by 
a  different  soil,  climate  and  mode  of  production. 

We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  not  without  reason 
was  this  continent  first  dubbed  Vineland  the  Good 
over  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  grape  is  the  most  native 
thing  in  America.  We  should  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
dominantly a  wine-drinking  country  today  if  the  first- 
comers  had  not  persisted  so  doggedly  in  efforts  to 
acclimatize  the  European  vine  in  the  East. 

Our  vine-stocks  are  of  French  origin.  But  grown  in 
American  soil,  our  vines  produce  American  wines  with 
distinct  character  of  their  own.  These  wines  deserve 
American  names  in  fairness  to  their  own  quality. 

Wines  from  Keuka,  New  York,  and  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey,  are  excellent,  deserving  of  consideration 
for  their  individual  flavors.  The  natural,  sharp  musty 
flavor  of  a  good  Norton,  the  smoothness  of  an  Ives  or 
the  great  delicacy  of  a  Delaware  should  be  appraised 
on  the  basis  of  their  appeal  to  our  palates,  rather  than 
by  comparison  to  tastes  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. And  here  let  us  whisper  a  word  to  the  wise. 
Almost  all  native  wines  at  present  sell  at  wholesale  for 
prices  that  ensure  profit  to  the  hotel  or  wine  merchant 
at  a  top  price  of  a  dollar  a  bottle. 

Here  in  America  the  scientific  cross-breeding  of  our 
abundant  varieties  of  native  grapes  is  just  beginning. 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  has  effected  great  improvements  in 
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vine  stocks  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

So  has  Gladwin  at  Freedonia,  and  Dr.  Bioletti  in 
California.  As  yet  we  have  hardly  touched  the  explora- 
tion of  favorable  vine  soils  in  the  East.  In  general  the 
American  climate  is  a  grape  climate.  We  have  hardly 
more  than  a  generation  of  skilled  wine-makers  behind 
us.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to  develop  in  the  next  ten 
years  the  excellency  of  grapes  and  fitness  of  soil  to 
special  types,  to  become  a  leader  among  producers  of 
superlative  wines.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  eventually  become  an  important  wine  country. 

Before  prohibition,  first  class  potable  wines  were  ob- 
tainable both  from  California  and  the  East.  The  Guasti 
vineyards  produced  then  an  excellent  Sherry,  good 
dry  wines  were  made  by  Cribari  Brothers  and  the 
Italian  Swiss  Colony  was  famous  for  a  type  of  Chianti. 
"Cresta  Blanca"  on  a  bottle  meant  you  were  getting  a 
good  sweet  wine  analogous  to  a  Sauterne.  These  brands 
and  many  others  formerly  of  good  repute  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  uphold  their  earlier  reputation.  Some 
of  the  trade  names  have  changed  hands.  Time  and  the 
testimony  of  our  educated  senses  will  tell  the  tale. 

In  the  East,  Dewey  has  for  three  generations  been 
a  sound  and  reputable  house.  They  produce  among 
other  wines  an  excellent  Norton  wine  of  a  Claret  type. 
The  Champlin  family  have  also  been  vintners  in  the 
Keuka  district  for  three  generations,  and  their  Great 
Western  Champagne  has  been  awarded  medals  abroad. 
Gold  Seal  is  another  good  domestic  champagne. 

If  the  producers  in  America  can  curb  their  desire 
for  a  quick  turnover  on  a  demand  that  is  greater  than 
their  stock  of  first  class  wine,  there  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise in  store  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
wines  of  our  own  country.  The  government  can  be  of 
untold  service  to  the  honest  producer  and  the  consumer 
by  insisting  on  more  accurate  labeling  as  to  source,  age, 
blend  and  fabrication.  The  price  and  quality  of  native 
wine  has  yet  to  be  stabilized.  There  is  no  systematic 
code  or  agreement  within  the  industry  to  guide  the 
consumer.  This  condition  should  not  long  exist.  There 
will  always  be  a  plentiful  and  excellent  supply  of 
American  wines.  Importations  have  never  risen  above 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  total  wine  consumption. 

Few  Americans  know  that  our  native  vines  have  con- 
tributed to  the  excellence  of  many  French  vintages.  An 
American  root  disease  called  the  phylloxera  practically 
destroyed  the  French  vineyards  in  ten  years,  from  1  870 
to  1  8  8  0.  A  return  favor,  due  to  French  vines  for  having 
started  our  American  vineyards  in  California,  came 
about  when  a  wholesale  importation  of  native  American 
vine  roots  saved  the  European  vineyards  from  an  un- 
timely destruction.  In  fact,  today,  practically  all  of  the 
European  wines  are  made  from  European  stock  grafted 
on  the  more  hardy  disease-resistant  American  roots. 

As  early  as  1616  Lord  Delaware  first  brought  over 
especially  trained  vintners  to  work  his  plantation.  Soon 
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Eumelan 


after  that  the  Virginians  offered  a  bounty  of  10,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  every  planter  producing  two  tuns 
of  potable  wine.  They  even  decreed  enforced  planting 
of  the  vine.  By  1 660  Lord  Baltimore  had  the  first  vine- 
yards producing  wine  in  commercial  quantities. 

One  after  another  these  truly  noble  experiments 
petered  out.  The  European  vine  had  no  resistance  to 
such  typical  American  vine  diseases  as  the  phylloxera. 
Even  with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  viticulture  that 
we  have  today,  the  European  vine  has  yet  to  be  suc- 
cessfully acclimatized  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  California  the  French  vines  flourish.  Naturally 
the  wine  they  give  is  not  identical  with  that  of  their 
origin,  as  soil  and  climate  are  important  influences. 

When  it  gradually  dawned  on  the  Eastern  vintners 
that  it  was  no  use  bothering  longer  with  imported  vine 
stocks,  native  American  grapes  came  into  favor.  Most 
of  them  were  cross-bred  with  French  vines,  some  pur- 
posely and  some  by  accident. 

Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Catawba,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Norton  and  other  native  grapes  were  brought 
into  domestic  production  with  excellent  results.  Near 
Cincinnati,  Nicholas  Longworth  made  a  small  fortune 
from  his  Catawba  wine.  This  production  spread  to  the 
I  .ake  Erie  islands  off  Sandusky. 

The  sweet,  rich  fruit  of  the  Catawba  makes  a  light- 
colored  wine  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  champagne. 
I  he  light  red  Delaware  berries  are  juicy,  tender  and 
aromatic.  They  make  the  wine  of  their  own  name,  and 
are  used  in  se\  era!  high  quality  blends.  From  the  black 
Norton  grapes,  Burgundies  and  red  wines  are  made. 

Another  black  -rape,  the  Ives,  is  also  excellent  for 
red  wines.  The  [ves  is  sweet  at  the  skin  and  tart  at 
the  center.  The  Iona  is  a  champagne  grape.  A  good  red 


wine  is  made  from  the  Eumelan  grape  which  is  black, 
with  a  spicy  flavor.  We  have  only  begun  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  our  own  native  grapes.  The  Concord, 
for  example,  has  a  distinctive  flavor  and  doubtless  has 
in  it  the  potentiality  of  a  really  notable  wine,  if  we 
knew  how  to  deal  with  it. 

The  Finger  Lake  district  of  New  York  was  de- 
veloped about  1  860.  Vines  were  planted  in  South  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Norton  grapes  flourished  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia.  At  Herman,  Missouri,  a  German  colony 
made  an  excellent  American  Riesling  type  of  white  wine. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  blossoming  of  the 
wine  industry  in  the  East,  California  suddenly  stepped 
out  as  the  great  wine  state  of  the  nation.  Following  on 
the  heels  of  the  gold  rush,  the  fruit  growers  discovered 
their  paradise.  Already  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  had  been  growing  a  Mediterranean 
grape  locally  called  the  Mission. 

Among  the  early  settlers  came  Colonel  Agoston 
Haraszthy,  who  brought  over  two  hundred  thousand 
cuttings  of  European  grapes  to  California,  and  started 
the  state  to  its  inevitable  leadership  in  the  American 
grape  industry.  Today  that  single  state  produces  well 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  our  native  wine,  and  in  1919 
her  wine  grapes  had  an  estimated  farm  value  of  twenty 
million  dollars. 

While  we  are  looking  at  figures  we  might  as  well 
give  the  lie  to  those  who  continue  to  mumble  that 
America  will  never  be  a  wine-drinking  country.  In 
1860  we  produced  a  little  over  a  million  gallons  of 
wine;  in  1900  over  twenty-six  million;  in  1919  over 
fifty-two  million  and,  as  estimated  by  the  government, 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  million,  two  years  ago. 
That  certainly  looks  like  a  healthy  child. 
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Social  Washington 

changes  its  ways 


T?  VERYONE  is  moving  out  of  Washington  in  order 
■^  to  get  some  quiet.  The  place  is  so  electrified  that 
Cabinet  members,  who  work  themselves  to  death  dur- 
ing the  day,  find  they  have  to  get  away  from  it  all  at 
night.  So  they  move  "out".  As  a  result,  dinner  parties 
are  inevitably  late  because  no  one  ever  can  find  the 
host's  house. 

The  whole  set-up  at  the  White  House  has  changed 
greatly.  It  is  gay,  friendly,  filled  with  flowers,  amusing 
and  attractive.  They  say  it  has  not  been  like  this  since 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  time. 

The  new  leaders  have  changed  the  mechanics  of  en- 
tertaining in  some  details.  Those  who  write  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  asking  to  be  received  (as  is  the  time-honored 
custom  for  all  diplomats  on  arrival,  upon  their  return 
in  the  Autumn,  and  for  all  ex-officials  coming  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  Winter)  are  now  received  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  in  groups  of  from  thirty  to  forty  instead  of 
from  six  to  ten,  as  in  the  old  days.  Then  one  small 
group  followed  another,  and  there  was  time  for  a  few 
moments'  conversation  alone. 

• 

There  are  now  musicales  after  the  state  dinners, 
making  them  far  pleasanter.  The  number  asked  to  the 
musicales  is  small,  and  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
receive  at  the  doorway.  Afterward  the  President  re- 
mains long  enough  to  thank 
the  artists  and  leaves  with  two 
aides.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  goes  to 
the  doorway,  stands  with  two 
other  aides,  and  bids  good- 
night to  everyone. 

Everything  is  done  to  make 
the  entertaining  more  infor- 
mally gracious  and  full  of 
charm.  The  refreshments  are 
much  simpler. 

•  •  • 

The  embassies  entertain  con- 
stantly. There  are  luncheons 
for  their  countrymen  who  turn 
up,  for  friends  of  friends  ar- 
riving, for  Americans  who  are 
going  to  their  various  coun- 
tries. The  latest  and  most  pop- 
ular embassy  dinners  are  fol- 
lowed by  musicales,  with 
additional  guests  asked.  The 
type  of  entertaining  and  the 


degree  of  amusement  vary  with  the  chatelaines  them- 
selves— at  times  smart,  amusing,  well-done  with  guests 
carefully  chosen ;  again,  restrained  by  a  dull  and  con- 
glomerate group. 

The  British  are  in  mourning  at  present.  The  Bel- 
gians have  been  and  are  just  emerging.  But  the  French 
and  Spanish  are  very  gay;  also,  the  Italian  and  the 
Roumanian  embassies  which  have  bachelor  hosts.  Eve- 
ryone is  looking  forward  to  the  new  Russian  ambas- 
sador and  his  activities.  The  house  is  being  done  over 
and  promises  to  be  as  lively  as  the  Russian  embassy 
in  London. 

•  •  • 

The  center  of  entertaining  is  still  the  "dinner"  in 
private  or  official  houses.  There  is  enormous  variety  in 
the  people  assembled.  The  conversation  is  more  lively 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world  today.  The  mono- 
logue has  been  replaced  by  the  conversational  duet  or 
quartet!  The  sparks  fly. 

The  dinners  still  tend  to  monotony  in  service.  Noth- 
ing imaginative;  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  fact, 
there  is  so  much  sameness  that  a  Swedish  diplomat 
when  asked  how  he  could  dine  out  so  continuously  after 
an  illness,  replied,  "But  you  do  not  understand,  it  is 
just  like  doing  a  cure — every  night,  chicken." 

•  •  • 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull  are  just  back 
from  South  America  and  to  date  none  of  the  chiefs  of 

the  Diplomatic  Missions  has 
entertained  in  their  honor. 
When  they  came  into  office  last 
March  the  Secretary  refused 
everything  due  to  the  pressure 
of  work.  There  followed  the 
London  Conference,  and  the 
long  South  American  trip  to 
the  Pan-American  Conference 
at  Montevideo.  They  must 
dine  once  anyway  with  each 
Ambassador  and  Minister. 
This  will  begin  at  once,  mak- 
ing the  Spring  season  start  far 
earlier  than  usual. 


There  is  always  a  "little  sea- 
son" in  Washington  in  the 
Spring,  comparable  to  the  Au- 
tumn season  in  London.  Week- 
ends in  Middleburg  and  War- 
renton,  races  all  over  the 
coun-  (Continued  on  page  54) 


R.     I.     Nl  SMITH 
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Lillian  Gish  played  Christina 
Farley  with  luminous  charm  in 
Philip  Barry's  play  of  Cath- 
olic   faith.    The    Joyous    Season 


The  Season  of  Our  Content 

This  Winter's  Theater  has  Profited  both  Playgoer  and  Box-office 


ALL  the  managers,  angels,  and  producers  cried  their 
eyes  out  over  the  state  of  the  theater  last  year. 
But  this  year  everything  is  quite  different.  All  in  fact 
is  sweetness  and  light — on  the  stage,  and  in  the  lobbies. 
Along  with  the  automobile  show,  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  sales  at  Montgomery  Ward,  and  the  renewed 
buying  of  yachts,  the  box-office  receipts  have  helped 
to  give  the  impression  that  our  worldly  troubles  are 
on  the  wane.  This  year,  going  to  the  theater  has  meant 
going  to  sec  your  friends,  not  just  the  mummers  on  the 
boards.  The  crowded  houses  have  made  the  event  more 
exciting,  like  reading  a  magazine  that  is  full  of  adver- 
tising. Everyone  is  in  the  mood  of  going  to  the  play. 

I  ariety  says  that:  "One  out  of  three  of  the  current 
season's  legit  plays  have  landed  in  the  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  thus  far."  Out  of  seventy  five  plays, 
twenty  five  had  made  a  profit  up  to  the  fust  of  Febru- 
ary. Last  season's  average  was  one  out  of  every  five. 
\nd  it  is  pretty  much  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 


on  the  stage  too.  Plays  have  almost  without  exception 
refused  to  take  anything  too  seriously.  Even  the  more 
solemn  of  the  offerings  have  had  either  happy  endings, 
or  a  few  moonbeams  up  which  we  could  climb.  We 
have  been  released,  it  seems,  into  a  good  laugh — a 
horse  laugh  here  and  there.  The  plays  have  neither 
tilted  at  windmills  nor  led  us  up  to  a  giant  to  slay  him. 
Instead  they  have  guided  us  skilfully  through  all  the 
by-paths  and  hidden  us  away.  This  has  been  the  winter 
of  our  escape. 

Mary  of  Scotland^  h\  Maxwell  Anderson,  was  a 
tragedy  but  a  tragedy  remote  enough,  in  a  golden  age 
when  beautiful  queens  led  dangerous  and  romantic 
lives  and  had  the  power  to  make  history.  The  tongue 
in  which  they  spoke  was  the  tongue  of  Arcady.  And 
it  was  all  more  pleasing  than  sad. 

In  the  Green  Bay  Tree,  the  stage  put  its  best  effort 
into  asking  our  sympathy  mixed  with  antipathy  for  two 
pampered   creatures  of  the   male   sex.   We  gave   our 
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Sailors  ashore  must  beware  of  female  entanglements.  This 
is  Scene  2,  Act  1  in  the  Idle  Hour  Cafe  in  Sailor,  Beware! 
The  lady  on  the  left,  Billie  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  is  Audrey 
Christie,   the   red-headed   reason  for  the  row  over  a   bet 


Ethel  Waters,  who  certainly  can  can-can,  sings  her  heat 
wave  song  in  As  Thousands  Cheer.  Dancers,  Miss  Ide,  Mr. 
Limon,  Weidman  group.  The  decor  is  by  Albert  Johnson 


sympathy,  in  a  pleasantly  wistful  way,  and  got  our 
money's  worth  of  absorption.  But  because  the  episode 
was  a  thin  one  in  human  affairs,  judged  by  earthquakes 
and  the  universe  of  planets,  we  had  time  to  wonder 
at  the  fidelity  of  the  acting,  and  keep  our  deeper  emo- 
tions intact. 

Men  in  White  pounded  out  something  that  was  real, 
but  the  ending  was  a  happy  one,  because  the  hero  of  the 
play  was  medicine  and  a  career,  and  the  hero  won. 

School  for  Husbands  was  no  fusty  revival  of  a  clas- 
sic, shot  through  as  it  was  by  the  wit  of  the  present. 

And  The  Lake  was  bedecked  with  the  success  story 
of  Katharine  Hepburn  which  was  romance  enough. 

Most  of  the  comedies  were  flippant,  bold  little  bits 
about  sex,  sufficient  unto  their  day  and  full  of  appeal- 
ing impurities.  Two  of  them — Sailor,  Beware!  and  She 
Loves  Me  Not — gave  an  object  to  a  common  transi- 
tive verb,  not  included  in  any  dictionary  definition. 
Now,  contrariwise,  it  is  not  only  the  gods  on  high  that 
can  make  a  man  or  a  woman.  Audiences  and  players 
have  cast  their  inhibitions  to  the  winds  in  matters 
sexual  and  have  had  a  lot  of  fun.  And  we  have  been 
left  comfortably  undisturbed  by  any  grand  passions. 
'I  he  question  of  marital  infidelity  has  been  reviewed 
in  No  More  Ladies  but  not  solved.  It  is  better  this  sea- 
son  to   fondle  a  temptation  than   to  ride   the  storm. 

Clare   Kummer's  wit  in   Her  Master's   Voire  con- 


Just  a  carefree  student  at  old  Princeton  in  She  Loves  Me 
Not,  Buzz  Jones  (BurKess  Meredith)  practices  tap-dancing 
while  eating  an  apple  and  studying  ancient  Rome.  Until 
he    learns    that    a    stray    nightclub    lady    needs    protection 
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In  the  operating-room  scene  from  Men  in  White  Dr.  Hoch- 
berg  (J.  Edward  Bromberg)  and  young  Dr.  Ferguson 
(Alexander  Kirkland)  dramatize  effectively  the  customary 
scrubbing   ritual    of    any    surgical   hospital    in    exact   detail 


tinued — after  too  long  a  lapse — to  be  something  femi- 
nine and  foolish,  and  quite  unique. 

Eugene  O'Neill,  the  very  David  of  playwrights, 
sloughed  off  tragedy  m  Ah,  Wilderness!  and  became 
mellow  and  reminiscent  with  a  grace  unexpected  from 
an  old  warrior.  Any  adolescent  with  George  Cohan  for 
sire  need  not  choose  a  winter  of  content  to  succeed. 

Pursuit  of  Happiness  had  a  title  in  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  and  snatched  at  a  playful  custom  out  of  our 
early  history  that  brought  glory  by  its  exposure  to  the 
hitherto  maligned  puritanism  of  our  forefathers. 

Among  the  musical  comedies  there  has  been  enough 
choice  for  any  taste,  and  none  have  been  banal.  Since 
the  dramatic  comedies  have  been  so  obligingly  raucous 
and  inconsequential,  the  musical  comedy  has  gone  in 
for  polish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jokes  here  and  there 
have  been  a  little  mordant.  The  musical  comedy  may 
yet  take  the  place  of  the  court  jester.  But  while  As 
Thousands  Cheer  cackles  at  some  of  our  best  people, 
slapstick  can  be  had  in  harvest  plenty  from  Fannie 
Brice  and  Willie  Howard  of  the  Follies.  And  you  can 
bask  in  the  glitter  of  luxury  to  soft  refrain  at  Roberta. 
Let  yEm  Eat  Cake  wasted  its  political  satire  on  the 
cleared  air  of  a  new  administration.  This  was  not  to 
be  an  era  of  complaint.  Musicals  were  asked  to  do  their 
part  in  entertaining,  only. 

We  have  come  to  expect  good  acting,  even  in  a  sea- 
son without  lamentations,  and  especially  in  plays  that 
put  no  one  very  critically  to  the  test.  This  year's  acting 
has  not  disappointed   us.    In   the  lead,   probably,   is 
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George  Cohan  for  his  Mr.  Miller  in  Ah,  Wilderness! 
The  Group  put  through  the  smoothest  ensemble  work 
in  Men  hi  White.  Helen  Hayes  made  an  appealing, 
if  not  an  heroic  Queen,  in  Mary  of  Scotland.  James 
Dale  played  Mr.  Dulcimer  in  the  Green  Bay  Tree  to 
perfection.  And  Henry  Hull  has  been  touted  up  and 
down  the  press  for  his  Jeeter  Lester  in  Tobacco  Road. 
Lucile  Watson  is  an  upstanding  grandmother  in  No 
More  Ladies.  But  Lynn  Fontanne  and  Katharine  Cor- 
nell and  Alice  Brady  are  showing  their  charming  skill 
to  other  audiences  than  New  York.  And  over  the  range 
of  Katharine  Hepburn  there  has  been  argument. 

As  for  the  decor,  the  simple  screens  in  Mordecai 
Gorelik's  background  for  Men  in  White  captured  our 
fancy.  Even  more  than  did  the  eighteenth  century  ex- 
quisiteness  of  the  design  for  the  lotus  eaters  of  the 
Green  Bay  Tree. 

For  two  years  at  least  no  dramatist  has  tried  to  solve 
anything  concerned  with  the  depression — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Elmer  Rice's  Wey  the  People  last  year.  This 
year  Peace  on  Earth  cares  terribly  about  stopping  wars, 
but  that  is  the  only  play  that  is  burdened  with  care. 
Philip  Barry  in  The  Joyous  Season  and  Eugene 
O'Neill  in  Days  Without  End  have  both  flipflopped 
into  the  arms  of  the  mother  church.  Which,  we  might 
be  told,  was  only  another  avenue  of  escape  like  the 
happy  ending  and  the  laugh.  This  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  curt  dismissal  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  play.  No  problem  that 
disturbs  him  can  fail  to  disturb  his  audiences ;  because 
of  his  extraordinary  deep  dramatic  power.  Whatever 
query  is  posed  within  his  own  mind  takes  on  stature 
for  having  come  through  that  mind  into  stage  action. 

But  we  begrudge  the  successes  none  of  their  success. 
All  have  deserved  it  for  their  competence.  And  if  none 
of  the  plays  have  been  world-beaters  for  revelation, 
none  in  survival  has  been  downright  stupid  either.  R.  P. 


The  adolescent  gropings  of  young  Richard  Miller  are  set 
against  the  background  of  the  Miller  family  in  Eugene 
O'Neill's  All,  Wilderness!,  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild 


Mary  Stuart    (Helen  Hayes)    considers  it  best  at  the  mo- 
ment to  renounce  her  lover,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell    (Philip 

Merivale).  From  Mary  of  Scotland  by  Maxwell  Anderson 
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The  living  room  designed  by  Ernst 
Plischke  Heft)  is  paneled  in  Macassar 
wood.  Niches  in  plum  wood.  Onyx  plate 
covering  radiator.  Sliding  glass  parti- 
tion. The  bedroom  in  the  house,  below,  is 
in  striped  walnut  with  cupboards  and 
drawers  built  in  the  wall.  Curtains  and 
fabrics    in    neutral    tone.    Rodier    fabric 


Ernst  Plischke  designed  for  Viennese  clients  the 
modern  rooms  shown  on  the  following  pages. 
His  study  looks  out  upon  these  curvilinear  spires 
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KURT   SCHELLING 


Contemporary  and  Traditional 


The  living  room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Boehm,  designed  by  Mr.  Plischke, 
shows  an  experimental  attempt  to 
combine  the  intr^tc  all-over  patterned 
Oriental  rug  with  the  severe  modern 
design    in    walls,    fabrics,    and    furniture 


COMPROMISE 
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In  the  library  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Rie,  Mr.  Plischke  designed  a 
bookcase  of  glass  and  walnut  flush  with  the  wall.  The  closed 
panel  opens  into  a  desk  which  has  a  light  within.  The  little  table 
is  a  part  of  the  bookcase  also.  The  window  across  the  width  of  the 
room  is  hung  in  white.  Other  fabrics  in  neutral  tones  or  white 
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Shifting  Scenes  at  Home 


Rearrangement  of  furniture 
can  break  up  winter  huddles 


By  -MARCIA  MEIGS 


A  LL  the  winter  long  people  are  strangely  gregarious 
— they  not  only  want  to  be  with  others,  but  they 
want  to  be  right  in  the  midst  of  the  mob.  The  average 
person  entering  a  room  at  tea  time  will  immediately 
settle  down  on  a  sofa  beside  his  hostess.  Only  if  the 
sofa  is  already  completely  occupied  will  he  think  of 
sitting  in  a  nearby  chair.  Then  he  will  edge  it  closer 
to  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  need  for  human  proximity 
contracts  the  lived-in  section  of  a  room  away  from  the 


edges,  the  unprotected  middle,  and  the  windows.  It 
moves  towards  the  corner  that  gives  the  greatest  at- 
mosphere of  warmth,  seclusion,  and  comfort.  Fire- 
places, even  the  purely  decorative  ones  that  now  come 
with  most  apartments,  are  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
focal  point  of  winter  living.  How  often  you  see  a  group 
of  men  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  and  happily 
chatting  in  front  of  a  dead-end  grate,  rather  than  mov- 
ing four  or  live  feet  away  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 


In  the  winter  arrangement  of  a  room  (below)  the  fire- 
place is  the  center  of  activity.  As  each  guest  enters 
the  door,  he  turns  right.  Armchairs  are  eventually 
pulled  in  from  the  borderlands  of  terrace  and  bay  win- 
dow, and  the  banquettes  are  placed  side  by  side  to  form 
a  sofa  near  the  fireplace  group.  The  far  places  in  the 
room     are    seldom     explored     during     the     cold    weather 


cwid  oo-^e   tcu£b 
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As  summer  approaches,  however,  the  windows  and  terrace 
come  into  their  own.  Guests,  as  they  enter,  pass  by 
the  fireplace  unheeding  and  go  toward  the  bay  window. 
Hence  the  banquettes  (above)  are  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  window,  and  armchairs  are  placed  closer 
to  the  French  doors  leading  on  to  the  terrace.  The 
wider     reaches     of     the     room     begin     to     be     inhabited 
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pany  to  talk  in  peace  and  quiet  in  comfortable  chairs! 

It  probably  is  just  a  psychological  hangover  from 
our  ancestors  who  huddled  together  on  windy  plains, 
drawing  a  feeling  of  security  in  their  quarters  from  the 
attack  of  lurking  Indians  or  wolves.  Just  as  in  the 
spring  our  ancestors  grew  bolder  and  set  off  singly  with 
rod  and  gun,  almost  enjoying  the  prospect  of  meeting 
up  with  a  wolf  or  an  Indian,  so  we  throw  off  our  un- 
conscious desire  for  this  almost  sardine-like  form  of 
living  and  bravely  venture  out  to  the  far  corner  of  the 
living  room  to  read  the  evening  paper.  It  really  seems 
ridiculous,  but  there  it  is.  And  I  for  one  have  to  con- 
that  even-  spring  I  discover  with  surprise  that 
really  the  far  most  comfortable  place  in  the  entire  room 
is  a  great  over-stuffed  chair  by  a  corner  window  over- 
looking the  river — a  spot  scorned  by  every  one  but  the 
dachshund  throughout  the  winter  months. 

As  long  as  spring  seems  to  be  heralded  by  an  urge 
to  explore  and  discover — even  if  only  in  as  mild  a  form 
as  trying  out  little-used  chairs  in  the  home — why  not 
make  the  most  of  this  strange  psychological  fact:  If 
the  dead-end  grate  ceases  to  serve  as  symbol  of  heat, 
why  continue  to  sit  in  front  of  it,  even  if  the  sofa  is 
wearing  its  new  spring  covers:  Why  not  shift  the  focal 
point  to  a  more  logical  center,  the  windows: 

Winter  calls  for  drawn  curtains  at  tea  time.  Not  so 
spring.  You  want  the  sense  of  freedom  and  expanse 
that  open  and  uncovered  windows  suggest.  Moreover 
by  shifting  the  scenery  you  can  make  the  room  seem 
bigger.  Close  quartered  and  cozy  intimacy  no  longer 
seems  so  important.  Airiness  and  space,  with  a  room 
stretching  out  into  its  full  size,  broken  up  into  different 
units,  is  more  the  order  of  things. 

And  then  there's  the  purely  practical  end.  My 
grandmother,  with  a  canny  understanding  of  human 
behavior,  always  keeps  a  cherished  antique  settee  under 
a  group  of  big  windows  in  the  winter.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  robin  she  has  it  moved  to  the  side  of 
the  hearth.  The  s\>tem  works  like  a  charm — no  one 


ever  sits  on  that  settee  all  year  long!  She  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  point  out  that  her  strategy  serves  a  double 
purpose.  By  carefully  plotting  out  new  sites  for  the 
most  popular  pieces  of  furniture  she  steers  the  line  of 
traffic  away  from  parts  of  the  room  constantly  used  in 
the  fall  and  winter — thereby  evening  up  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  rugs! 

One  of  my  friends  lost  her  heart  to  two  charming 
little  French  banquettes  at  an  auction  last  fall.  With 
them  already  placed  in  her  mind's  eye  either  side  of  a 
bay  window,  she  entered  frantically  into  the  bidding. 
Either  side  of  the  bay  they  went.  Everyone  was  en- 
chanted by  them.  But  nobody  used  them.  Wintertime 
found  them  pushed  back  against  a  wall,  side  by  side 
making  a  very  unusual  and  most  effective  sofa.  When 
it  grew  warmer  she  tried  them  out  in  their  original 
spot,  and  until  the  following  fall  they  were  the  r 
popular  chairs  in  the  entire  room. 

Another  example  is  a  big  living  room  in  a  country 
house,  almost  all  of  one  long  side  of  which  is  given 
over  to  French  doors  overlooking  a  lake.  Although 
there  is  a  large  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  room,  activity 
centres  throughout  the  winter  along  the  wall  facing  the 
windows.  Deep  sofas  and  chairs  are  accompanied  by 
little  tables  with  smoking  accessories,  magazines  and 
playing  cards.  With  the  hanging  of  spring  draperies 
the  family  moves  over  to  the  other  long  half  of  the 
room.  A  sofa  is  substituted  for  a  desk  and  smoking 
stands  and  little  tables  are  brought  over.  These  are  the 
only  changes  of  furniture.  A  large  array  of  plants  that 
was  near  the  windows  is  placed  by  the  unused  fire- 
place. Stacks  of  magazines  transform  the  winter  site 
of  the  erstwhile  botanical  garden  into  an  up-to- 
date  publication  table.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  room 
is  changed — it  becomes  larger  and  airier  and  ten  de- 
grees cooler — and  as  I  noted  with  a  housewifelv 
interest  (probably  inherited  from  my  grandmother) 
the  family  treads  on  a  practically  untouched  area 
of  carpet,  harmonizing  the  old  shreds  and  pate- 
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Star  (chamber 


The  New  York  house  of  Katharine  Cornell  and  Guthrie  McClintic 


TF  it  is  your  fancy  to  call  on  Miss  Cornell  in  Beekman 
Place  this  winter  or  spring,  the  butler  will  tell  you 
she  is  not  at  home.  At  this  moment,  she  is  in  Salt  Lake 
City  or  points  west  leaning  from  a  balcony — Juliet 
talking  with  Romeo — playing  to  a  crowded  house.  But 
Mr.  McClintic  is  at  home,  when  he  is  not  rehearsing 
Yellow  Jack,  by  Sidney  Howard,  which  is  to  open 
around  the  first  of  March. 

Twelve  years  ago  when  they  were  married,  Miss 
Cornell  and  Mr.  McClintic  remodelled  an  old  house. 
\  heavy  black  door  opens  from  the  street  level  into 
the  entrance  hall.  Beyond  is  the  dining  room  and  the 
kitchen  is  in  front.  On  the  first  floor  above,  a  door  leads 
into  a  small  library  reception 
room  with  a  bay  window 
overlooking  the  river.  And 
out  of  this,  extending  to  the 
front,  opens  a  large  living 


Reminiscent  of  Lucrcce  is  Miss  Cornell's  bed,  though  Mr. 
Gugler  designed  it  before  he  had  seen  Robert  Jones'  decor  for 
the  play.  It  is  built  out  from  the  wall.  The  wood  is  a  natural 
walnut.  Curtains  and  chair  cover  are  a  cream  damask.  Interior 
of    the    bed    is    hung   in   beige   crepe   de    Chine.    Walls,   white 


room.  Four  years  ago  these  rooms  were  a  somber  brown 
and  green.  At  that  time,  the  brown  paint  was  scraped 
off  the  old  gold  mirrors,  a  bright  red  carpet  was  laid 
on  the  floor,  a  crystal  chandelier  was  suspended  from 
the  high  ceiling,  mirrors  were  placed  between  the  three 
windows  at  the  front  and  red  damask  curtains  hung 
there.  Now  the  room  is  brilliant  in  white  and  red  and 
gold.  The  furniture  is  eighteenth  century  French,  most 
of  it  pieces  from  Mr.  McClintic's  plays. 

On  the  floor  above  the  reception  room  is  Miss  Cor- 
nell's bedroom,  newly  decorated  by  the  architect,  Eric 
Gugler.  It  overlooks  the  river.  In  front  of  her  room 
is  the  guest  room.   On  the  next  floor  above  is  Mr. 

McClintic's  apartment  —  a 
study  at  the  back,  and  in 
front,  his  bedroom.  Behind 
the  house,  a  small  garden 
extends  to  the  river's  edge. 
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Windows  in  Miss  Cornell's  bedroom 
overlook  the  East  River.  The  walls 
and  window  curtains  are  white.  The 
eighteenth  century  French  chair  is 
covered  in  green  velvet.  Behind  the 
chair  on  the  lowboy  is  a  white  Chinese 
jade  figure,  a  gift  from  Mr.  McCIintic 


The  walls  and  ceiling  of  Mr.  McClin- 
tic's  bedroom  are  tinted  in  pastel 
shades  of  yellow  and  green.  The  walls 
are  plain  except  for  the  frieze  of 
rosettes.  The  mantel  is  French.  Sofa, 
carpet,  window  hangings  and  Venetian 
blinds  are  in  different  shades  of  rich 
browns  and  purple.  The  horse  is  a  very 
rare  Chinese  piece.  On  end  of  mantel 
is    a    drawing    of    Katharine    Cornell 
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Zebra  Wood 


White  Birch 
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<iA  Dictionary  c 


Figured  Quartered  Walnut 

Bird's-Eye  Maple 


Lacewood 


Vvy/ 


™iMiiix 
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Blondes 

acacia  A  pale  brown  hard  wood  from  the  Near  East, 
with  ancient  traditions  and  modern  possibilities.  Used 
today  for  furniture,  architectural  and  ecclesiastical 
woodwork. 

ash,  English  A  pale  yellow  blonde,  with  strong  lines 
darkening  near  the  heart.  The  burls  of  this  tree  are  in 
great  favor  for  furniture  now. 

aspen  Almost  a  platinum  blonde,  whitish  yellow  in 
color,  satiny  in  finish,  with  crotch  markings. 
avodire  Straw  color,  the  grain  much  darker.  It  is  a 
new  wood  from  Africa,  has  a  strong  figure  and  fine 
texture,  and  is  important  in  modern  furniture  making. 
basswood  Whitish  and  soft,  with  a  reddish  cast  as 
it  nears  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Its  straight  grain  and 
even  texture  make  it  suitable  for  wide  expanses — pan- 
eling and  the  like.  Native  to  America. 
beech  A  pale  reddish,  straight-grained  wood,  in  com- 
mon use  for  furniture.  It  grows  in  America,  but  the 
superior  quality  is  imported  from  Europe. 
butternut  Yellowish-gray,  very  soft.   Good  effect 
in  paneling  or  in  furniture  where  strength  does  not 
have  to  be  considered. 

chestnut  Sometimes  white,  sometimes  light  brown, 
a  soft  wood,  which  grows  widely  in  Europe,  Japan  and 
North  America. 

cypress   crotch    A   light   cream  color,   wavy   mark- 
ings, cuts  a  fine  figure  as  a  veneer. 
framire  Straw  colored  and  plain,  sometimes  called 
white  mahogany.  Used  for  furniture  but  most  often 
for  interior  ship  work. 

maidu  burl  A  light  brown  wood  with  curly  markings. 
MYRTLE  BURL  Pale  gold  and  curly.  Some  of  the  burls 
are  highly  figured  and  are  prized  in  furniture  design 
for  inlay  and  overlay  work. 

prim  \  vera  Better  known  as  white  mahogany.  Honey 
colored  and  smooth,  with  a  fine  satin}'  stripe  or  rich 
figure.  "Will  rake  .1  brilliant  finish  and  comes  from  the 


Avodire 


west  coast  of  Central  America.  Important  in  modern 
decoration. 

satinwood  A  golden  blonde,  striped  straight  and 
broken  with  a  mottled  figure.  Used  almost  entirely 
for  traditional  furniture,  especially  French. 
tamo,  Japanese  ash  Straw  color  with  a  strong  curly 
figure.  Very  fresh  and  new  and  used  for  much  con- 
temporary furniture.  Sometimes  the  markings  have  a 
"peanut  shell"  motif.  It  finishes  well,  and  can  also  be 
used  for  large  paneling  work. 

white  holly  Chalky  white,  almost  an  albino,  and 
one  of  the  characteristic  woods  of  the  modern  move- 
ment. Used  for  fine  inlay  work  on  darker  woods.  Na- 
tive of  the  Southern  States. 

white  wood  A  light  yellowish  brown,  sometimes 
with  a  greenish  cast,  often  called  poplar  in  America. 
Good  for  cabinet  work. 

Brunettes 

amboyna  burl  A  rich  brown,  streaked  with  yellow 
and  red,  with  little  twisted  curls  and  knots.  Increas- 
ingly popular  for  interiors  of  fine  motor  cars. 
tAiiooN  Dark  brown,  used  mostly  for  trim. 
cocobolo  Yellowish  brown,  with  violet  overtones  and 
definite  black  veins  which  vary  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  to  a  much  interwoven  grain.  It  finishes  in  a 
high  polish  and  is  used  in  modern  furniture. 
Carpathian  burl  Rich  and  brown.  It  finishes  beau- 
tifully and  is  widely  and  successfully  used  in  contem- 
porary decoration. 

ebony,  gaboon  Black.  The  blackest  and  best  of  ebonies 
from  Africa. 

ebony,  macassar  Coffee-brown  with  black  stripe, 
and  chiefly  used  in  strictly  modern  furniture.  Before 
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VIodern  Woods 


Contemporary  choices  for  cabinet  work  and  paneling 

— classified  by  their  complexions 


the  French   exposition   in    1925,  it  was  called   coro- 
mandel.  From  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
goncolo  alves  Light  brown,   entrancingly  figured, 
wide  and  broken  stripes  predominating.  It  grows  in 
South  America. 

greenheart  Varies  from  yellowish  green  to  black. 
Used  for  architectural  interior  work. 
kingwood  Deep  violet  brown,  shading  occasionally 
almost  to  black,  and  streaked  with  golden  yellow.  A 
beautiful  cabinet  wood.  From  Sumatra  and  Brazil. 
koko  Dark  brown.  A  hard,  dense,  close-grained  wood, 
from  Burmah.  Very  decorative  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 
oak,  English  brown  A  reddish  gray-brown.  The 
oldest  wood  used  in  decoration,  and  still  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized. 

olive  Dark  greenish  yellow,  with  lively  brown  fig- 
ures. Hard  in  texture,  polishes  well  and  important  in 
contemporary  furniture. 

oriental  wood  Light  brown,  with  fine  cross  grain 
figures,  from  Australia. 

palisander  Violet  brown  with  darker  streaks.  Hard 
and  related  to  the  rosewoods.  From  Brazil  and  the  East 
Indies. 

snakewood  It  has  a  yellow-brown  or  red-brown 
background,  with  dark  spots  and  undulating  markings. 
Used  mostly  for  inlay  work. 

thuya  burl  Dark  rich  red-brown,  takes  a  brilliant 
finish.  Used  for  contemporary  cabinet  work.  From 
North  Africa. 

tigerwood  Light  golden  brown  with  a  handsome 
straight  grain.  Some  pieces  have  a  striking  figure.  It 
grows  in  Africa. 

walnut,  Brazilian  or  imbuya  Rich  brown,  not  really 
a  walnut,  but  in  high  favor  with  architects  and  de- 
signers. 

zebrawood  Dark  brown  stripes  on  a  light  golden 
yellow  ground  mixed  with  a  darker  grayish  yellow. 
Striking  and  decorative. 

Titians 

apple  Light  brownish  red,  fairly  hard,  and  important 
to  all  the  French  periods.  Used  in  some  modern  work. 
blackwood,  Australian  Deep  red-brown,  with  some- 


what darker  yearly  rings.  It  is  close-grained  and  fre- 
quently shows  a  mottled  figure. 

bubinga  A  pleasant  light  brown  wood,  with  strong 
red  veins,  durable  and  hard,  takes  a  brilliant  finish, 
and  comes  from  Africa. 

cherry  Reddish  brown.  An  old  wood,  widely  used 
in  the  new  furniture. 

harewood  A  fancy  name  for  English  sycamore. 
Weathered,  it  has  a  pinkish  cast  and  a  fine  cross  fire  or 
fiddle  figure.  Important  today,  much  of  it  is  dyed 
silver  gray.  See  Mavericks,  at  bottom  of  this  page. 
lacewood  Pale  reddish  shade.  When  quarter  sliced, 
the  wood  shows  a  fine  silky  texture  covered  with  satiny 
figures  resembling  snowflakes  in  a  storm.  Recently 
popular  for  furniture  and  paneling.  From  Australia. 
laurel,  east  Indian  A  dark  brown,  slightly  on  the 
red  side,  with  striking  wavy  grain,  which  takes  a  beau- 
tiful finish.  Used  in  fine  cabinet  work. 
madrone  Burled  and  pinkish,  it  comes  from  the  West- 
ern States  and  appears  in  modern  work. 
orange  wood  Reddish  yellow,  hard  and  fine  grained. 
Imported  from  Brazil. 

padouk  This  wood  is  sometimes  called  Vermillion. 
It  has  a  light  reddish  brown  color,  is  hard,  and  suitable 
for  furniture  making. 

pearwood  A  pale  reddish  brown.  Soft,  with  an 
exceedingly  smooth  and  even  texture.  Dyed  black,  it 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ebony.  Comes  from  Europe, 
for  the  most  part,  but  African  pearwood  is  used  in  fine 
furniture. 

peroba  Rose-colored,  even  textured,  with  a  firm  close 
grain.  It  grows  in  Brazil  and  is  perhaps  used  more  ex- 
tensively in  furniture  than  we  realize. 
sequoia  Redwood  burl  from  our  Western  States.  It 
takes  a  good  finish  and  is  used  in  modern  and  tradi- 
tional furniture. 

tulipwood  Light  ground  with  streaks  of  dark  red 
and  yellow.  Used  for  banding  and  ornamental  inlay, 
and  comes  from  northeastern  Brazil. 
vermillion,  east  Indian  Varies  in  color  from  light 
pink  to  a  dark  vermillion,  with  a  mottled  figure. 
yuba,  eucalyptus,  or  TASMAM.w  oak  A  pale  red- 
dish yellow,  with  a  consistent  undulating  figure,  has 
been  used  with  good  effect  in  present  decoration. 


Mavericks 


Used  in  contemporary   furniture  and   im-  sii.ykr  gray  HAREWOOD  This  is  the  Eng 

ported  from  South  Africa.  lish  sycamore  dyed.  It  retains  its  cross  lid- 

amaranth    Dark    ruddy    purple,    close,      balustre  Orange  in  color.  An  important  die  pattern,  and  is  used  for  contemporary 

even    texture.    Sometimes    highly    figured,      decorative    wood     for    modern    furniture,  furniture  and  interior  architectural  work. 


The  Gla; 


Water  goblets,  top  row.  Low  goblet, 
stars  interspersed  by  wavy  lines,  from 
Meakin  and  Ridgway;  engraved  Gal- 
axy design,  Mary  Ryan;  another  Mea- 
kin and  Ridgway  modern  pattern 
with  etched  tree  branches;  a  copy  of 
old  Irish  crystal  goblet,  by  Steuben, 
Inc.;  tall  narrow  goblet,  Libbey's 
Reverie  pattern;  Meakin  and  Ridg- 
way's  flaring  glass  etched  with  fern 
fronds;  a  stetnless,  footed  goblet  with 
vertical    cuttings    from    Weil-Freeman 


Champagne  glasses,  middle  row.  A 
tall  simple  crystal  glass,  from  Steuben, 
Inc.  A  short-stemmed  clear  Dutch 
crystal  from  Rena  Rosenthal.  Lalique's 
shallow  champagne  with  heavy  frosted 
base;  a  hollow  stemmed  glass  in  the 
Galaxy  pattern,  Mary  Ryan;  fragile 
stemmed  English  glass  with  a  four  col- 
umned cut  design,  and  a  sturdy  Geor- 
gian one,  both  from  Pitcairn ;  and  a  mas- 
culine "tall"  champagne,  from  Libbey 


Brandy  inhalers,  bottom  row.  The  in- 
vention and  delight  of  the  bon-vivants. 
Here  are  five  of  the  different  sizes  and 
shapes  now  in  popular  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent. They  are  of  English  crystal, 
hand-made  and  the  bowls  paper-thin 
to  allow  the  heat  of  the  hand  to  warm 
the  brandy.  The  glass  on  the  left  is  the 
shape  most  often  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  smaller  sizes  are  popular 
in    southern    Europe.    From    Pitcairn 
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Tumblers  and  water  goblets,  bottom 
row.  A  tumbler  in  an  old  English 
thumb  print  Waterford  pattern  with 
its  matching  goblet.  Pitcairn.  Two 
tumblers,  of  water  and  soda  size,  in 
thin  English  crystal  with  modern  col- 
umn cuttings  rising  from  the  base. 
Also  from  Pitcairn.  A  flaring  water 
goblet  and  a  round  one,  in  Meakin 
and  Ridgway's  new  pattern  with  wavy 
deep-cut      lines      around      the      bowl 


Sherry  and  liqueur  glasses,  middle  row. 
The*  first  pair  of  glasses  are  part  of 
the  set  of  heavy  English  crystal  from 
Pitcairn.  The  next  pair,  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit  with  their  thin  glass 
and  thread-like  stems,  are  also  from 
Pitcairn.  The  third  pair  are  Libbey's 
tall,  slender  Reverie  with  its  vertical 
and  bubbly  cuttings.  The  flaring  glass- 
es on  the  right  in  plain  crystal  are 
Dutch   imports   from    Rena    Rosenthal 


Wine  glasses,  top  row.  A  traditional 
Georgian  glass  in  heavy  crystal,  Pit- 
cairn; a  flaring  glass  with  threaded  cut- 
tings, Weil-Freeman;  Libbey's  Reverie; 
a  tall  ruby  bowled  cut  Rhine  wine 
glass  from  Wedgwood;  a  round  bowl- 
ed, clear  glass  designed  by  Walter  Dor- 
win  Teague,  for  Steuben  Glass;  and 
an  imported  Dutch  glass,  Rena  Rosen- 
thal. Unusual  shaped  wine  glass  with 
the  crystal  ball  stem,  from  Mary  Ryan 
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FREDO   VALENTE 


NEW  PLATES 


FOR   A    NEW    TRADITION 


ABOVE:  Left  to  right 


BELOW:  Left  to  right 


An  antique  Crown  Derby  service  plate  with  a  deep  blue  and  gold  lus- 
ter border  of  grape  clusters  and  twining  leaves.  From  Arden  Studios. 


A  pale  cream  Royal  Doulton  china  plate,  set  off  by  a  border  in  semi- 
raised  gold  in  a  classic  scroll  and  vine  motif.  William   S.   Pitcairn. 


Gray  glaze  Spode  with  a  blue  gray  lattice  design  around  the  flare  and 
modern   floral   decoration  in   the  center.  Copeland   and   Thompson. 


Spode  reechos  in  this  plate  a  fine  old  Chinese  porcelain — Blanc  de 
Chine — with   its   embossed   floral   sprays.   Copeland   and   Thompson. 


Tradition  holds  sway  in  this  Royal  Doulton  plate  in  richly  embossed 
gold  against  a  background  in  two  tones  of  green.  William  S.  Pitcairn. 


Another  neo-classic  design  of  Meakin  and  Ridgway,  small  leaves  of 
black  enamel  latticed  about  the  border  on  a  deep  champagne  ground. 


Wedgwood  revives  a  number  of  old  English  luster  patterns  and  cre- 
ates new  ones — this  plate  in  blue  and  platinum  has  a  modern  feeling. 


Green  and  ivory  is  the  color  motif  of  this  Royal  Worcester  service  plate 
with  a  scrollwork  overpattern  and  jade  center.  Maddock  and  Miller. 


Another  new  Wedgwood  design  has  a  slight  Persian  flavor  in  its  inter- 
lacing and  twining  formal  pattern  covering  two  thirds  of  the  surface. 


Royal  Copenhagen  greets  the  spring  with  this  new  and  casual  corn- 
flower design  in  blue  and  green  with  tiny  splashes  of  gold  on  white. 


A  modern  unflared  chalk  white  plate,  decorated  with  raised  medal- 
lions and  flowers.  Designed  by  Tommi  Parzinger  for  Rena  Rosenthal. 


A  modern  design  with  just  a  touch  of  the  classic  in  its  wavy  lines  and 
suggested  stars  and  snowflakes  in  raised  enamel.  Meakin  and  Ridgway. 


One  of  Meakin  and  Ridgway's  new  neo-classic  designs  on  an  ivory 
base.  The  border  is  decorated  with  alternating  green  and  gold  rays. 


Lenox  produces  this  modern  design  on  creamy   white — a  geometric 
pattern  interspersed  with  fruit  and  leaf  spray.  From  Arden  Studios. 
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SATIN— 

a  high  light  in 

DECORATION 


EVERYBODY  seems  to  have  a 
'  good  word  for  satin  these 
lays.  The  modern  decorators  find 
It  vivid  with  high  lights  and  crisp 
Idges,  ''an  ornamental  form."  The 
jighteenth  century  minded  folks 
urn  to  the  dull,  soft-textured  satin 
'  nd  accept  it  as  graceful,  tenuous, 
luited  to  the  dignified  periods — 
Still  dear  to  many  hearts. 

Among  the  decorators  there  is  a 
jurious  divergence  as  to  the  kind 
|)f  satin  that  will  harmonize  best 
vith  certain  decorative  schemes, 
[ay,  an  Adam  room,  or  one  in  an 
ultramodern  mood.  Ruby  Ross 
Vood  thinks  that  the  shiny  satin 
nay  be  pleasantly  involved  with 
•he  rather  sharp,  hard  lines  of  very 
Inodern  rooms,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  used  at  all  with  conventional 
inodels.  While  Mrs.  Ehrich,  on  the 
3ther  hand,  prefers  the  soft-toned, 
lull-finished  satin  with  modern  ac- 
;essories  and  furniture  and  uses 
dazzling-finished  satin  for  her  Vic- 
torian rooms.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  individuality  tran- 
scends the  best-laid  plans  of  mod- 
ern decorators. 

Donald  Deskey  tells  me  that  he 
uses  but  little  satin,  preferring  the 
more  modern  synthetic  materials, 
and  that  when  he  uses  satin  at  all, 
it  is  the  highly  glazed  material, 
which  lie  does  not  think  of  as  a 
fabric  but  as  an  accent  in  light.  He 
balances  this  shiny  surface  against 
a  dull  wall  as  one  would  use  a 
lighting  fixture  or  a  brilliant  can- 
vas. Instantly  one  feels  that  the 
satin  is  not  a  drapery,  but  a  pleasur- 
able form  of  relief  to  the  eye  as 
all  pure  decoration  should  be. 

When  Mrs.  Lenygon  uses  satin 
in  her  beautiful  English  rooms  she 
selects  either  the  delicate  pastel 
shades  or  a  very  dark  tone,  prefer- 
ably dark  chocolate  brown.  Thus, 
she  reverses  Mr.  Deskey's  method 
entirely  and  her  satins  become  a 
background  without  giving  at  all  a 
spectacular  effect. 

A  Xew  York  decorator  who  is 
very  strong  for  the  finest  periods 
in  his  work — using  only  the  an- 
tique rugs  and  furniture  of  estab- 
lished authenticity — employs  satin 
occasionally  only  with,  say,  an  old 
English  room,  and  then  it  must  be 
dull-surfaced.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, he  gives  his  preference  to 
damask  and  to  plain  rep. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
one  Tule  governing  the  place  of 
satins  in  the  field  of  decoration. 
Certainly  it  is  becoming  a  staple 
in  the  decorator's  shop,  and  with 
imagination  can  be  suited  to  al- 
most every  varying  type  of  modern 


home.  Elsie  Sloan  Farley  has  an 
interesting  idea  in  regard  to  satins 
in  relation  to  the  woodwork  and 
furniture.  She  has  found  that  the 
duller  satins  are  preferable  with 
oak,  walnut,  and  mahogany,  and 
the  shiny-surfaced  she  likes  with 
the  paler  tones  of  the  modern  woods 
such  as  primavera,  butternut,  avo- 
dire,  which  is  a  new  wood  from 
Africa,  acacia,  a  pale  brown  wood 
from  the  Far  East,  and  cypress 
crotch,  a  light,  cream  wood  with  a 
wavy  pattern. 

Practically  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  a  really  fine  decorative 
effect  in  furnishing  accepts  the  ad- 
visability of  using  satin  with 
French  period  rooms  and  with  a 
pure  Colonial  type.  Of  course,  very 
few  people  who  are  sensitive  to 
contrast  would  dare  to  try  the 
dramatic  effect  of  brightly  polished 
mahogany  and  brightly  glazed 
satin.  It  would  be  like  spending 
one's  life  in  a  small  sitting-room 
with  walls  painted  by  Rivera  or  by 
Thomas  Benton. 

William  A.  Kimbel  mentioned 
the  other  day  a  room  he  had  re- 
cently finished  entirely  in  white 
and  green  satin.  This  certainly  sug- 
gests a  feeling  of  peace  and  charm 
not  always  obtainable  with  the 
complication  of  more  vital  and  dra- 
matic contrasts  of  colors. 

Sakier,  one  of  the  foremost  de- 
signers in  this  country,  expresses 
an  interesting  point  of  view.  He 
prefers,  for  instance,  the  medieval 
satins  with  their  huge-flowered 
patterns  which  seem  to  have  been 
actually  designed  for  modern  rooms. 
With  modern  furniture  he  also 
likes  brilliant  plain-tone  satin — a 
bright  shiny  red  or  a  deep  tri- 
umphant blue. 

Some  of  the  ultramodern  deco- 
rators will  have  no  dealing  with 
satin  at  all,  preferring  only  the 
fabricated  materials — celanese,  per- 
matex,  fabncoid.  Walter  Teague 
holds  that  drapery  in  decoration  is 
best  in  modern  silk. 

As  to  the  colors  in  satins  most 
popular  today,  a  very  bright,  al- 
most raw,  red  is  used  for  curtains 
in  the  modern  room.  Very  dark 
brown  and  black  in  English  li- 
braries and  banquet  halls.  The 
pastel  tones  for  the  French  draw- 
ing rooms  and  bedrooms.  Magenta 
with  Directoire  and  Biedermeier 
furniture.  White,  off-white  and 
ivory  in  both  period  and  modern 
rooms.  Medium  shades  are  seldom 
seen  and  not  many  very  bright 
tones,  although  one  or  two  of  the 
decorators  are  very  fond  of  a  vivid 
turquoise.  M.    F.   R. 


The  four  designs  illustrated  are  (from  top  to  bottom)  Whirlpool, 
Celestial,  Nectar  and  Rocket.  Each  service  is  available  in  any  of  these, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  designs  and  colors.  Water  goblets,  tumblers 
and  dinner  pieces  may  be  had  to  match. 


penthouse  service  ...  The  customary  essentials  for  correct  table 
service  of  wines  and  liqueurs.  Penthouse  No.  1  ...  (32  pieces) 
...  8  each — Sherry,  Claret,  Champagne  and  Brandy.  Pent- 
house No. 2  . .  .(48  pieces). . .  a  dozen  each  of  the  same  glasses. 

hostess  service  ...  A  satisfyingly  adequate  stock  of  glassware  for 
those  whose  entertainment  requirements  assume  more  than 
ordinary  proportions.  Hostess  No.  1  . . .  (56  pieces)  ...  8  each 
—  Sherry,  Claret,  Cocktail,  Rhine  Wine,  Champagne,  Brandy 
and  Wine.  Hostess  No.  2 . . .  (84  pieces)  ...  a  dozen  each  of 
the  same  glasses. 

embassy  service  ...  For  the  occasional  dinner  of  exceptional  for- 
mality. Embassy  No.  1 . . .  (72  pieces)  ...  8  each  —  Cham- 
pagne, Brandy,  Wine,  Rhine  Wine,  Sherry,  Claret,  Creme  de 
Menthe,  Cordial  and  Cocktail.  Embassy  No.  2  . .  .  (108  pieces) 
...  a  dozen  each  of  the  same  glasses. 

sideboard  service  ...  Standard  equipment  for  every  home.  Side- 
board No.  1...  (32  pieces)  ...8  each  — Cocktail,  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Cocktail,  Whiskey-2  oz.,  Highball-10  oz.  Sideboard  No. 
2  . . .  (48  pieces)  ...  a  dozen  each  of  the  same  glasses. 

Write  for  our  book  on  Correct  Wine  and  Table 
Service.  Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  MoundsviUe,  W.  Va. 


ostoria 

THE    GLASS    OF    FASHION 
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She  <^Matter/}orn, 


Essex  House 

160  Central  Park  South 

NEW  YORK 


An  admiring  guest,  a  world  traveler, 
lately  returned  from  abroad,  tells  us 
"the  Essex  House  is  the  Matterhorn 
of  hotels.  It  captures  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  loftiness  and  charm.  A 
view  from  the  windows  overlooking 
Central  Park  reveals  a  panorama  of 
beauty  seldom  found  anywhere  in 
Europe." 


//  step  to  transportation,  New  York's  smartest  shops  and  theatres. 


Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly 

in  the  Colonnades  to 

Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orchestra 


BUILDING 

for  Silence 


DO  WE  make  more  noise  than 
our  forefathers  did?  Cer- 
tainly we  hear  more  of  the  noise 
we  make.  Antimacassars  and 
padded  brocade  curtains  absorbed 
sound  as  well  as  dust.  Even  a 
sixteen-yard  hoop  skirt  and  three 
starched  and  ruffled  petticoats  per 
great-grandmother  could  absorb-a 
noticeable  amount  of  sound. 

When  we  stripped  our  walls  of 
most  of  their  ornament  and  went 
in  for  simplicity,  we  suddenly  had 
an  acoustical  problem  on  our 
hands.  The  extensive  use  of  metal 
in  furniture  and  interior  decora- 
tion intensifies  the  problem. 

Two  kinds  of  sounds  disturb 
us  in  an  interior:  the  reverbera- 
tion of  noises  within  the  room,  and 
the  transmission  of  sound  from 
outdoors  and  from  room  to  room, 
through  walls,  floors  and  ceilings. 

When  sound  is  once  set  up 
within  an  enclosed  space  it  per- 
sists until  it  is  dissipated  through 
some  absorptive  process. 

The  extent  to  which  sound  re- 
sounds depends  upon  the  initial 
intensity  of  sound,  the  volume  of 
air  enclosed  in  the  room,  and  the 
sound-absorbing  power  of  the 
room.  To  a  slight  degree  the  shape 


of  the  room  is  also  a  factor.  Nu- 
merous highly  absorbent  materials 
now  available  make  it  possible  to 
adjust  the  reverberation  period  to  a 
good  hearing  condition.  The  whole 
process  of  building  construction  is 
tied  up  with  the  problem  of  sound- 
proofing. Experts  agree  that  it  is 
much  more  a  matter  of  construc- 
tion than  of  materials. 

Acoustical  treatment  is  such  a 
delicate  matter  that  a  new  branch 
of  engineering  is  devoted  to  its 
problems  exclusively. 

One  soft  acoustical  tile  has 
small  perforations  which  make  a 
pattern  on  its  surface.  The  sound 
goes  into  these  voids  and  is  lost — 
actually  it  is  changed  into  heat. 
Used  on  a  high  ceiling,  these  tiles 
prevent  sound  waves  from  being 
reflected  back  and  forth.  Another 
acoustical  tile,  made  of  porous 
plaster,  absorbs  and  diffuses 
sound.  This  latter  tile  and  acousti- 
cal plaster  are  used  in  public 
buildings. 

The  absorbent  qualities  of  these 
products  vary.  One  tile,  manufac- 
tured by  Johns-Manville  for  town 
apartments  and  homes  where 
there  is  much  entertaining,  is  said 
to  absorb  about  eighty-eight  per 


A  group  of  acousti-Celotex  tiles  for  use  on  the  ceiling  or  walls  of  large  rooms. 
These  blocks  are  made  of  sugar  cane  fibre  chemically  treated.  Simple  dotted 
tiles  are  used  for  large  areas  and  the  ornamental  ones  for  borders  or  corner 
trim.  This  Celotex  tile  can  be  used  in  its  neutral  color  or  paint  can  be  applied 
without    affecting    sound-absorbing    qualities.    Courtesy    Celotex    Company 
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cent  of  the  sound  which  strikes  it. 
To  get  a  comparative  idea  of  what 
this  does  to  sound  waves,  the}-  have 
tested  the  sound-absorption  quali- 
ties of  desks,  chairs,  bric-a-brac, 
I  woodwork  and  walls.  They  say 
that  on  the  average,  all  the  ma- 
terials except  fabrics  and  rugs 
used  in  a  room  absorb  only  about 
three  per  cent  of  the  sound  waves 
which  strike  them.  A  good  heavy 
carpet  absorbs  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  sound,  so  that  this 
acoustical  treatment  of  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  absorption  capacity 
is  equal  roughly  to  carpets  on  four 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor.  This  tile 
has  been  used  with  success  in  bed- 
rooms and  dining  rooms  in  large 
Xew  York  apartments. 

The  Celotex  Company  makes  a 
sound-absorbing  material,  conve- 
nient because  it  can  be  painted.  The 
holes  in  acoustic  tile  make  it  impos- 
sible to  apply  paint.  In  an  old  house 
the  Celotex  panels  can  be  applied 
directly  to  all  surfaces.  In  new 
houses  there  are  various  ceiling 
treatments  with  different  methods 
of  application,  which  vary  in  cost. 

The  sound  problems  in  a  room 
are  greatly  affected  by  its  furnish- 
ings. All  porous  materials,  all 
draperies  and  stuffed  furniture, 
minimize  the  need  of  special 
acoustics.  It  is  in  rooms  where 
there  are  not  elaborate  furnishings 
that  acoustical  treatment  is  most 
j  needed — dining  rooms,  rumpus 
rooms  or  game  rooms,  kitchens, 
butlers'  pantries,  dish-washing 
rooms,  servants'  recreation  rooms, 
home  workshops,  nurseries,  pas- 
sages used  by  servants  and  uncar- 
peted  corridors.  The  acoustical 
treatment  of  the  ceiling  is  in  most 
cases  adequate. 

A  common  sound  problem  in  all 
houses,  regardless  of  their  size,  is 
the  "telephoning"  of  sounds  from 
room  to  room.  The  problem  of 
sound  transmission  in  the  home  is 
principally  concerned  with  noises 
from  the  plumbing  and  heating 
pipes,  bathroom  fixtures  and  oil 
burners. 

The  isolation  of  rooms  with 
noise  sources,  such  as  the  kitchen, 
servants'  quarters,  nursery  and 
play  rooms;  the  careful  planning 
of  plumbing  and  heating  mate- 
rials, with  the  right  size  pipes  to 
carry  water  at  speeds  to  prevent 
swelling  —  these  are  primarily 
problems  in  house  planning.  Bath- 
rooms can  be  located  over  less  fre- 
quently used  rooms,  such  as  clos- 
ets. The  time  to  work  on  sound 
problems  is  before  the  house  is 
built.  Otherwise,  they  give  the 
owner  much  unnecessary  expense 
and  discomfort  in  renovating. 

The  American  House,  Incor- 
porated, reports  that  in  fifteen 
houses  planned  for  sound  control, 
the  architects  relied  on  hard  ma- 
terial to  stop  the  transmission  of 
sounds  from  room  to  room  and  on 


soft  materials  to  kill  sounds  with- 
in a  room. 

Insulation  of  sound  depends 
greatly  upon  the  weight  and  the 
construction  of  partitions.  Double 
walls  without  structural  tying 
afford  more  insulation  for  a  given 
weight  of  construction  than  sin- 
gle walls.  The  degree  of  insulation 
increases  with  increased  separa- 
tion, and  with  decreased  struc- 
tural connection  between  the  two 
walls.  Sound  insulation  may  also 
be  increased  without  undue  in- 
crease of  weight  by  elastically  con- 
necting light  surface  construction 
to  a  heavier  sustaining  partition. 

The  cushioned  floor  is  also  used 
to  reduce  the  noises  within  the 
room.  Gypsum  plank  and  other 
composite  substances  are  used  as 
rigid  "pads"  to  keep  the  sounds 
of  one  room  within  its  own  limits. 
In  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
the  floor  is  set  on  springs  to  im- 
prove the  acoustics.  One  system  of 
sound  insulation  uses  "sleepers" 
to  support  the  floors.  Small  ele- 
gant steel  "chairs"  carry  the  fin- 
ished floor  and  absorb  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  floors.  Layers  of  felt 
on  insulating  boards  placed  be- 
tween the  finished  floor  and  super- 
flooring  are  of  some  use,  but  com- 
paratively ineffective. 

The  discontinuance  of  contact 
between  one  side  of  a  partition 
and  the  other  side  is  vital  in  sound 
resisting.  For  inside  wall  treat- 
ment, there  are  wall  boards  which 
are  rigid  materials;  balsam  wool 
blankets,  a  flexible  material;  and 
mineral  rock  wool  which  is  a  loose 
material.  Wood  construction  can 
be  effectively  insulated  by  stagger- 
ing the  joists  and  weaving  in  bal- 
sam wool  quilts.  This  adds  ex- 
pense because  of  the  need  of  a 
double  stud  partition.  The  lack  of 
contact  between  the  studs  reduces 
the  vibration.  In  the  Stevens 
sound-proofing  system,  walls,  floor 
and  ceiling  are  suspended  on 
small  "chairs"  with  felt  paddings. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any 
cure-all  for  noise,  because  every 
house  offers  special  problems  in 
acoustical  planning.  In  one  build- 
ing in  a  very  noisy  location  the 
problem  of  excluding  outdoor 
sounds  was  solved  by  making 
each  window  of  two  panes  of 
glass  set  in  rubber.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  outdoor  noises  which  dis- 
turb us  reach  us  not  through 
walls,  but  through  windows.  In 
air-conditioned  homes  the  noise  of 
air  .  passing  at  high  velocity 
through  the  metal  ducts  has  been 
eliminated  by  lining  the  ducts 
with  an  absorbent  material.  Trea- 
nor  and  Fatio,  architects,  recently 
solved  the  problem  of  a  guest 
room  over  a  boiler  room  by  putting 
a  concrete  slab  over  the  ceiling  of 
the  boiler  room,  and  supporting 
the  floor  above  on  beams  not  con- 
( Continued  on  page  63 ) 
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Mighty  and  moving  representation  of  the 
Sacred  Drama  revealed  on  a  great  open 
air  stage  with  the  lofty  Bavarian  Alps  and 
the  deep  sky  painting  an  incomparable 
background. 

Chosen  for  the  piety  of  their  lives,  the 
players  enact  their  impressive  roles  wherein 
every  expression  attests  sincerity  and  every 
gesture  attains  the  peak  of  natural  art. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  from  gratitude 
to  Heaven  for  deliverance  from  a  plague, 
the  townsfolk  vowed  to  give  the  Passion 
^\CYl^,'\  Play  every  ten  years.  Now  in  1934  will 
be  shown  a  special  series  of  28  perform- 
ances, from  May  through  September. 

A  visit  to  Oberammergau  is  the  climax  of 
your  travels  through  Beautiful  Germany 
with  its  cathedrals  and  art  treasures,  old 
world  villages  and  tremendous  cities,  Music 
Festivals  at  Bayreuth  and  Munich,  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  castle-haunted  rivers, 
honest  prices  and  courteous  hospitality. 
Write  for  Booklet  No.  5. 

^ITC  GERMAN   TOURIST 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

665     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEW     YORK,    N.    Y. 
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RIVER  HOUSE 

along  the  East  River — Fifty-Second  to  Fifty-Third  Streets 

Apartments  now  leasing 

at  attractive  prices 
with  option  of  purchase 


This  offer  is  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  acceptable  persons. 

Information  from 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

15  East  49th  Street  PLaza  3-9200 

or 
Representative  on  premises,  Daily  and  Sunday 


Elbow  Beach  offers  the  finest  surf  bathing 
in  the  world  .  .  .  stay  with  us  and  you'll 
have  it  right  at  your  door.  Beautiful  loca- 
tion, luxurious  accommodations,  attentive 
service  and  delicious  cuisine.  Golf  .  .  . 
tennis  .  .  .  gay  social  life.  FREE  bus 
service  to  Hamilton. 

Apply  to  your 

LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT, 

our  New  York  Office. 

425  Fiftli  Avenue   (CAledonia  5-0627), 

or  Harold  Frith,  Manager 


lbowKeach 


EFLMUDA  S 


Social  Washington 

Changes  Its  Ways 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


tryside,  plus  magnificent  weather 
make  it  the  most  enjoyable  of  all 
times  in  the  Capital.  An  oasis  for 
the  frayed  Cabinet  and  associates. 

As  the  President  is  going  off 
on  a  trip,  the  White  House  will  be 
quiet  for  that  period.  There  are 
no  plans  at  the  moment  for  the 
Spring  program,  as  the  Chief  of 
Protocol  returned  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  Montevideo  where 
he  had  been  with  the  Hulls. 

Night  clubs  are  now  springing 
up,  and  growing  popular,  but  to 
date  are  only  frequented  by  the 
younger  set.  Officials  still  do  not 
go  partying  in  public. 

Smart  parties  are  given  at  Laura 
Curtis'  Club.  They  are  always 
cosmopolitan  and  as  gay  as  pos- 
sible, combining  the  stage,  foreign 
diplomats,  residents,  visiting  New 
Yorkers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
attractive  Politicos.  Bridge,  poker, 
continuous  supper,  and  a  band 
for  dancing  make  the  evening. 

Large  dinners,  balls,  and  big 
receptions  are  held  at  the  Sulgrave 
Club;  Sunday  luncheons  and 
dances  at  Grasslands  which  has 
a  small  and  very  exclusive  mem- 
bership. 

Two  men's  clubs  which  enter- 
tain are  the  Alibi  Club,  very  small 
and  exclusive,  quaint  and  in  an 
old  part  of  Washington,  and  the 
1718  H  Street  Club  which  has  a 
most  interesting  membership.  One 
can  only  go  when  asked  by  mem- 
bers living  there. 

Inspired  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
example  of  energy,  Senate  wives 
are  taking  part  in  the  fray  more 
than  ever.  There  are  so  many  new 
ones,  and  all  so  exhilarated  by 
'Washington  and  the  new  type  of 
life  there  that  they  do  more,  talk 
more,  and  take  it  all  more  seri- 
ously than  ever  before. 

Almost  everyone  is  settled  in  his 
or  her  domicile.  There  was  for  a 
while  a  tremendous  siege  of  real- 
estating  plus  the  usual  changes 
that  take  place  every  Autumn. 
Frances  Perkins  has  one  of  the  at- 


tractive old  houses  in  George- 
town. She  and  Mary  Harriman 
Rumsey  share  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ickes 
have  gone  out  to  a  new  develop- 
,  ment  off  Massachusetts  Avenue 
called  Spring  Valley.  The  house 
is  a  low  graystone  with  a  terrace 
.in  the  back  and  large  trees.  A 
creek  runs  through  the  place. 

George  Henry  Dern,  Secretary 
of  War,  has  Mrs.  Henry  Corbin's 
house.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
has  taken  a  new  house  on  Kalor- 
ama  Circle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Phillips  have  the  house  which  be- 
longed to  Count  Laszlo  Szechenyi 
now  the  Hungarian  Minister  to 
London.  This  famous  house  has 
been  the  scene  of  great  gaiety  and 
is  greatly  beloved  in  Washington, 
many  remembering  the  nights  of 
the  Hungarian  Gypsy  Band, 
which  they  had  each  year,  and 
which  played  until  dawn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles 
have  opened  Mrs.  Welles'  moth- 
er's famous  French  house  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Roosevelt  have  done 
over  a  house  in  Georgetown  and 
put  into  it  all  the  fine  old  things 
they  collected  abroad.  The  Henry 
Wallaces  are  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel.  The  Cordell  Hulls 
have  a  floor  at  the  Carlton  which 
they  did  over  with  infinite  pains. 
They  will  entertain  there,  or  at 
the  beautiful  Pan-American 
Union  for  large  official  parties. 

The  crown  moves  from  city  to 
city.  Vienna  had  its  innings;  then 
Paris,  then  London.  This  year, 
Repeal,  Russia,  the  Roosevelts 
and  the  R.  F.  C.  seem  to  be  com- 
manding the  supreme  honors  in 
interest  for  Washington. 

It  is  a  changed  tempo  that  in- 
vades it.  New  bureaus,  consulting 
groups,  emergency  committees  are 
forming  and  dissolving  and  bring- 
ing in  hundreds  of  new-comers. 
Lightning  has  struck  these  south- 
ern streets. 

Marian  Trumbull 
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ART    CALENDAR 


FOR        MARCH 


American"  Art  Assoclatiox- 
Axdersox  Galleries,  Inc.,  30 
East  5  7th  street.  Nowak  collection 
of  early  American  and  English  fur- 
niture, clocks,  glass,  silver.  March 
10-17.  Latter  part  of  month.  Stern 
collection — Gothic  and  Renaissance 
furniture,  signed  pieces  of  French 
furniture.  Brussels  tapestries  and 
paintings  by  Watteau,  Greuze, 
Boucher  and  Pater. 

Ax  American  Place.  509  Madi- 
son avenue.  Exhibition  of  paintings 
bv  Georgia  O'Keeffe  continued  un- 
til March  17. 

Ardex  Gallery.  460  Park  avenue. 
Portraits  of  gardens  designed  by 
Fletcher  Steele  and  painted  by 
Harry  Sutton.  Jr..  March  16- April 
6.  Plans,  renderings  and  sculpture 
by  the  Fellows  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Rome  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. March  19-April  2. 

Argent  Galleries,  42  West  57th 
street.  Paintings  by  Viola  B.  YVrig- 
ley.  March  1-10.  Decorative  paint- 
ings by  Berta  N.  Briggs.  March  5- 
17.  March  19  to  April  7,  Birds, 
Beasts  and  Flowers  by  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wo- 
men Painters  and  Sculptors. 

Brummer  Galleries.  55  East 
5  7th  street.  Sculpture  by  Pablo 
Gargallo.  March  1 -April  15. 

Contemporary  Arts.  41  West 
54th  street.  Oils  and  drawings  by 
A.  Harriton.  and  work  of  Mexican 
children.  March  1-10.  Retrospec- 
tive Group  Exhibition  of  oils, 
March  12-24.  Oils  by  Iskantor, 
March  26-31. 

Dowxtowx  Gallery.  113  West 
15th  street.  One  man  show  of  re- 
cent paintings  by  Joseph  Pollet, 
March  6-24.  ~ 

Duraxd-Ruel,  12  East  57th  street. 
March  1-10.  important  paintings 
by  French  masters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  March  15-April  7,  paint- 
ings by  French  masters  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Eighth  Street  Gallery,  61 
West  Eighth  street  One  man  show 
of  oils  and  water  colors  by  Na- 
thaniel Dirk,  March  1-17.  Ex- 
hibition of  paintings  by  A.  Mark 
Datz,  March  19-April  7. 

The  Gallery.  114  West  15th 
street.  Paintings  by  Waldo  Peirce. 
March  1-12. 


Graxd  Cextral  Art  Galleries. 
15  Vanderbilt  avenue.  March  20- 
51,  sculpture  by  Rachel  Hawkes 
and  murals  done  by  American  In- 
dians. Fifth  avenue  at  51st  street. 
March  5-17,  exhibition  by  Jessie 
Armes  Botke  of  decorative  draw- 
ings. March  12-51,  memorial  ex- 
hibition for  Elliot  Daingerfield. 
March  19-51,  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  Ernest  Blumenscheim. 

Kxoedler  Galleries.  14  East 
57th  street.  March  15-51,  complete 
exhibition  of  etched  work  of  An- 
thony Van  Dyke. 

Johx  Levy.  One  East  57th  street. 
English  eighteenth  century  por- 
traits and  Italian  primitives. 
March  1-51. 

Juliex  Levy  Gallery,  602  Madi- 
son avenue.  Drawings  by  Jean 
Cocteau.  March  5-51. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  15  East  57th 
street.  Paintings  from  Martha's 
Vineyard  by  Jonas  Lie.  Drawings 
by  Meyer  Bernstein,  March  6-10. 
Memorial  exhibition  of  Charles  H. 
Davis,  March  20-April  9. 

Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  51 
East  5  7th  street.  Water  colors  by 
Raoul  Dufy.  March  1-51. 

Midtowx  Galleries,  559  Fifth 
avenue.  Water  colors  of  Mexico  by 
Edward  Valentine.  March  1-10. 
Oils  and  water  colors  by  Joseph 
Margulies,   March    12-51. 

Museum  or  Moderx  Art.  11 
West  55 rd  street.  Exhibition  of  ma- 
chine art,  March  7-April  16. 

Roerich  Museum,  515  West 
105th  street.  March  1-2,  paintings 
by  Mme.  Paula  McAMiite.  March 
3-16,  paintings  by  Theophile 
Schneider.  March  17-51,  paintings 
and  sculpture  of  New  Vork  artists. 

Seligmax  Galleries.  5  East  51st 
street.  March  1-9,  sculpture  by 
Helen  Haas. 

Weyhe  Gallery.  794  Lexington 
avenue.  Frescoes  and  drawings  by 
•  Howard  Cook,  March  1-10.  Etch- 
ings by  Harry  Sternberg,  March 
10-51.' 

Whitxey  Museum  of  Americax 
Art,  10  West  Eighth  street.  Mem- 
orial exhibition  of  Maurice  B. 
Prendergast.  March  1-22.  Twenty- 
seventh  Regional  Philadelphia  ex- 
hibition. March  27-April  26. 


^)hall  I  get  you  a   taxi,  sir  . 
\<>,   thanks.  J  in  just  looking  around. 

It  one  s  looking  i<>r  the  easiest=riaing,  the  easiest-handlmQ 
car  oi  the  year  .  .  .  the  search  leads  to,  and  ends  with  one 
or  the  new  J  ierce=J\rrows. 
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AMERICAS    FINEST     MOTOR    CAR 
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QUTSTANDING  design  in 
^^  the  modern  trend  by 
Gilbert  Rohde,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  modern  de- 
signers, comes  to  you  in  Troy 
Streamline  Metal. 

Complete  rooms  or  occa- 
sional pieces  available  in 
polished  or  satin  finished 
chrome  with  wide  selection 
of  colorful  coverings  —  at 
moderate    cost. 

A  letter  or  card  will  bring 
you    the    name    of    your    Fur- 
niture   or    Department    Store 
now   showing    this    interesting 
ne. 

THE  TROY  SUNSHADE  CO. 
Box  A  Troy,  Ohio 
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OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION  PLAY 

Co  this  year.  See  the  special  Tercentennial 

nuances — the  greatest  in  joo  years.  A 

crowning   spectacle  of  art,   devotion  and 

reverence  in  the  idyllic  Bavarian  Highlands. 

Begun  in  16J4  as  a  result  of  a  religious 
vow,  the  Passion  Play  has  been  performed 
every  ten  years  since  then.  Thirty-three 
performances  this  year,  between  May  and 
September,  then  not  again  until  1940. 

As  official  agents  for  the  Passion  Play,  we 
have  arranged  a  group  of  special  Oberam- 
mergau  Tours  of  varied  routesand  durations. 

Apply  to  your  oivn  Age?it,  or 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

AMEROP  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  INC. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Ojjicwil  Agents  by  Appointment 
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Sweden. ..today 


Stockliolm,  "The  Queen  of  the  Baltic" 

SWEEPING  north  along  the  Baltic  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  region  of  Sunlit 
Nights,  Sweden  offers  an  unequalled  vari- 
ety of  summer  joys.  The  glorious  beaches 
or  the  South,  the  beautiful  inland  water- 
ways and  lakes,  the  historic  castles  and  the 
colorful  native  costumes  greet  the  visitor 
with  unceasing  charm. 

Only  eight  delightful  days  from  New 
York  in  the  Swedish  American  Motor  Liners 
— quick  service  from  England  by  water  and 
air,  fast  express  and  air  liners  from  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin. 

Sweden  is  loved  by  those  who  have  been 
there.  Enjoy  this  summer  in  Sweden  where 
the  dollar  has  not  depreciated  in  value. 
To  serve  the  increasing  interest  of 
Americans  in  Sweden,  ive  have 
prepared  delightful  journeys,  com- 
plete in  travel  detail,  including  all 
Scandinavian  countries. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

SWEDISH 

TRAVEL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, Inc. 

551  FIFTH  AVENUE  Dcpt.  AD  NEW  YORK 


ATLANTIC  C  X  T"V 

////<■  ■  Pie- 1  mine fit  Hotel  ■  -/  ch  iff  eiTLCTtt 


Sidelights  of  the 
Modern  Exhibitions 


MODERN  houses  are  still 
in  the  theoretical  stage, 
really,  but  you  forget  that  for  a 
while,  as  you  walk  through  the 
model  house  which  Eleanor  Le 
Maire  has  designed  and  deco- 
rated for  Abraham  and  Straus. 
She  has  called  it  "The  House  of 
Planes"  because  she  has  used 
surfaces  dynamically  and  color 
structurally.  The  furniture  she 
has  used  is  by  foremost  mod- 
ern designers.  The  photograph 
above  shows  one  end  of  the  liv- 
ing room  with  its  mantelpiece 
of  green  glass  bricks  and  wide 
window.  The  colors  in  the  room 
are  red-violet,  gray,  white,  blue- 
green  and  citron  yellow.  The 
carpet  is  red  violet  and  before 
the  fireplace  there  is  a  beige 
hand-tufted  rug  from  Sweden, 
$89.50.  The  twin  tufted  chairs 
are  citron  yellow  and  are  $27.50 
apiece.  The  combination  book- 
shelf and  table  under  the  win- 
dow   is    a    Swedish    import    in 


black  lacquer,  $59.50;  lamp. 
$15.  At  Abraham  and  Straus, 
Hnvt  street,  Brooklyn. 

BLOOMINGDALE'S  n  e  w 
modern  rooms  have  a  de- 
cided weather  eye  toward  spring, 
and  this  view  of  a  sun  room 
shows  some  of  the  things  you 
and  I  will  find  useful  and  orna- 
mental later  on.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  one  of  those  new  plaid 
fibre  rugs  made  by  Hodges. 
These  rugs  make  ideal  floor  cov- 
erings for  the  country  and  they 
look  as  well  inside  the  house  as 
on  an  open  verandah,  $39.50. 
The  lounge  is  covered  with  white 
fabricoid,  with  brown  cushions, 
$59.50;  the  walnut  end  tables 
are  $9.98  each;  the  round  coffee 
table  is  made  of  bentwood  and 
designed  by  Percival  Goodman. 
It  is  $24.98.  The  small  table  in 
the  foreground,  $14.99.  At 
Bloomingdale's,  Lexington  ave- 
nue  at   59th  street. 
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FROM    THE    SMART    SHOPS 
AND    GALLERIES 


Signs  of  Spring 


LO,  the  winter  is  past  and  the 
^  Flower  Show  practically 
upon  us,  with  the  inevitable 
lawn  pigeons  enameled  in  cop- 
per. These  are  particularly 
winsome,  and  absolutely 
weatherproof.  The  fantail  pi- 
geon is  S5,  the  dove,  $2.50. 
Herman  Kashins,  225  Fifth 
avenue. 


FOR  getting  back  to  the  soil, 
this  basket  is  a  first  class 
passport,  with  all  visas  ready. 
The  basket  is  deep  and  nar- 
row, and  equipped  with  a  pair 
of  gloves  with  chintz  cuffs,  a 
brass  dibbler,  trowel,  rose 
shears  and  hand  rake.  S5.50 
complete.  Lewis  and  Conger, 
45th  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 


THESE  green  and  gold 
tole  brackets  and  flower 
containers  sound  the  vernal 
note.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  use 
the  flower  pots,  the  brackets 
can  be  used  for  small  vases  or 
other  ornaments.  From  L.  M. 
Triest,  514  Lexington  avenue, 
$7.50  each. 


THE  bulbs  in  this  crystal 
"tank"  are  not  real  but 
that  does  not  keep  it  from  be- 
ing ideal  for  growing  the  gen- 
uine article.  A  glass  frame 
with  holes  in  it  fits  over  the 
top  of  the  vase.  It  is  $5.  The 
hyacinths  happen  to  be  crystal 
in  natural  colors  and  are  35 
a  spray.  At  Pitt  Petri,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


WITH  the  first  robin, 
you'll  turn  your  fancy  to 
these  slender  pottery  birds  that 
hold  flowers  in  their  backs.  A 
pottery  cylinder  with  a  hor- 
izontal opening  for  flowers 
completes  the  ensemble.  The 
birds  are  S7.75  each;  cylinder, 
S10,  at  Rena  Rosenthal,  485 
Madison  avenue. 


WE  go  to  the  Basque  coun- 
try to  find  anything  as 
bright  and  gay  as  this  chair 
and  stool  of  white  wood  with 
Roman  striped  rush  seats  in 
various  colors,  for  our  porches 
this  year.  They  are  very  light 
and  can  be  moved  about  easily. 
Chair,  $12,  stool,  $5,  at  Mittel- 
dorfer  Straus,  245  Fifth  ave- 
nue. 
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ENOUGH 
A  BEE 


Calart 


HAND-MADE 

FLOWERS  strike  an  ap- 
proved note  in  modern  decorative 
effect  ...  so  realistically  do  these 
hand-moulded  blossoms  re-create 
the  world's  loveliest  flowers  that 
your  first  glance  says:  "They're 
real !" 


CALART  flowers  are  ALWAYS  in 
season  ...  in  the  picture  above  we 
see  an  attractive  arrangement  of 
Giant  Lille  Valle,  Andromeda  and 
Nassau  Bell  Flower  bringing  to  your 
living  room  an  advance  breath  of 
Spring  and  the  Tropics. 


CALART  flowers  are  available  in 
bountiful  variety  revealing  sunnier 
yellows,  more  glistening  reds  and 
more  verdant  greens  than  you  may 
have  thought  possible  in  hand-made 
flowers  .  .  .  and  their  imperishable 
beauty  has  won  them  a  permanent 
place  in  homes  of  fashion  every- 
where. See  them  today  at 

Leading  Department  Stores 
and  Gift  Shops 


INSIST     ON      THIS      BLUE 
AND  SILVER  TRADE-MARK 


on  noii 


^  The  Ritz-Carlton 
9  is  invariably  the 
^  choice  of  connois- 
seurs—because of  the 
distinguished  at- 
mosphere, the  im- 
peccable service,  the 
matchless  cuisine  — 
plus  that  indefinable 
something  found 
ONLY  in  Ritz  hotels. 

The  BAR,  too,  is  a 
fascinating  duplica- 
tion of  that  famous 
Parisian  Rendezvous. 

To  lunch  or  dine  in 
the  OVAL  RESTAU- 
RANT is  an  event, 
even  for  our  most 
frequent  patrons. 

Albert  Keller,  President 


The   Ritz  -  Carlton   of    Boston 
under  the  same  management 


& 


jgjuon 


mflDison  Ave 

AT  46th  ST 

nou  yoRK 
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HAMPTON   SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


DISTINGUISHED 

—IN   NAME,    LOCATION,    SERVICE 

The  Delmonico  carries  on  the  famed  tradi- 
tion of  its  past  .  .  .  meeting  every  demand 
of  a  most  discriminating  clientele. 

NEW  CAFE  AND  BAR  NOW  OPEN  ON 
THE  LOBBY  FLOOR 

Our  cuisine  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Sabatini 
Chef  of  Old  Delmonico' s 


SINGLE  ROOMS  from  $4.00.  DOUBLE  ROOMS 
from  $6.00.  SUITES  from  $8.00. 

Attractive  rates  for  long  or  short 
leases.  Suites  of  1,  2  and  :i  rooms  with 
Pantries    and    refrigeration    available. 

HOTEL 

DELMONICO 

Park  Ave.  at  59th  St.,  New  York 

(  nilrr    Reliance    Direction 


Decorative  Notes 

TO  blend  with  the  modern 
— here's  an  authentic 
Chinese  note,  and  not  so  differ- 
ent in  spirit  from  some  of  the 
modern  sculpture.  This  pair  of 
dancing  girl  figurines  are  clay 
Chinese  tomb  figures  of  the 
Tang  Dynasty,  of  the  tenth 
century.  $175  for  the  pair. 
They  are  from  Willem  Hoist, 
5  East  57  street. 


THREE  pieces  of  modern 
silverware  designed  by 
Kem  Weber,  which  are  unusu- 
al and  graceful.  The  pitcher  is 
plated,  has  a  wooden  handle, 
and  stands  a  little  over  a  foot 
high.  $12.50.  The  vase  is  $10, 
and  compote  on  fluted  base,  $7. 
Gerard,    48    East   48th   street. 


RATZENBACH  AND 
WARREN  have  designed 
four  simple  borders  for  spring 
rooms — mostly  on  the  classic 
side,  but  there  is  one  leaning  a 
bit  to  the  Victorian  with  its 
shell  and  cord  motif.  They  are 
all  $.30  a  yard,  and  can  be 
had  at  Bloomingdale's,  Lex- 
ington  avenue   at   59th   street. 


A  FILIGREE  fruit  bowl  of 
Austrian  pottery  in  bril- 
liant turquoise  with  two  tropic 
birds  in  porcelain,  for  a  dash 
of  color  on  the  table  or  in  the 
living  room.  The  .bowl  also 
comes  in  green  or  flamingo 
pink.  $15.  The  birds  are  $8.50 
each.  Alfred  Orlik,  395  Madi- 
son avenue. 


BATHROOM  accents.  Au 
Bain,  751  Madison  ave- 
nue, has  bathroom  bottles  in 
dark  glass  with  white  polka- 
dots,  $4  and  tumblers  to 
match,  $2.  Or  you  can  have 
your  bathroom  glasses  mono- 
grammed — these  have  a  blue 
and  peach  border  and  are  $2.50. 


ANEW  vase  of  Lalique, 
cup-shaped  and  simple 
of  line.  Its  only  decoration  are 
the  buttresses  of  crystal  which 
rise  in  rows  from  the  base  to 
the  top  with  molded  step-like 
edges.  The  vase  is  imported  by 
V  NT.  Khouri,  19  East  47th 
street,  and  the  price  varies 
with  exchange  fluctuations. 


NORMAN   TANNER 
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Table  Talk 


*£tl: 


I 


A  CRYSTAL  cornucopia  at 
each  end  of  the  table 
filled  with  fruit  and  draped 
with  grapes  is  a  festive  decora- 
tion, and  can  be  used  for  flow- 
ers too.  It  is  made  of  very  clear 
Czechoslovakian  glass,  as  is 
the  crystal  decanter.  Olivette 
Falls,  571  Madison  avenue. 
Vase,  $3 ;  decanter,  $5. 


HERE  are  two  new  ideas  in 
linens  for  spring:  a 
marine  blue  bridge  set  with 
gray  and  white  and  red  mod- 
ern applique  pattern  ($7.50), 
made  by  Imperial  Linens,  for 
Mosse,  750  Fifth  avenue.  The 
linen  dish  towel  with  red  ducks, 
comes  in  very  handy  at  chafing 
dish  parties,  and  steak  sup- 
pers, where  the  host  is  pre- 
siding over  the  important 
business.  Also  from  Imperial 
Linens,  302  Fifth  avenue. 

THIS  Lazy  Susan  created 
by  Spode  has  dozens  of 
uses  in  our  modern  lives,  from 
late  breakfast  to  late  supper. 
The  four  covered  dishes  sur- 
rounding a  tureen  in  the  center 
are  an  old  Chinese  pattern 
on  a  mahogany  tray.  You'll 
find  the  set  at  Alice  Marks, 
19  East  52nd  street,  for  $65. 


WE  are  getting  Chinese 
conscious,  and  now  Jane 
Merrick,  on  the  Sunken  Plaza, 
Rockefeller  Center,  is  intro- 
ducing these  small  after  dinner 
coffee  cups  in  Chinese  white 
opaque  glass.  They  have  cop- 
per detachable  handles  and 
are  $1  each. 

THE  white  pottery  basket 
can  be  the  modern  equiv- 
alent of  the  old-fashioned  fern 
dish,  or  the  inside  container 
may  be  removed  and  the  basket 
filled  with  fruit.  With  the 
candlesticks  it  makes  a  spring- 
like informal  table  decoration. 
From  Ovington's,  39th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  Basket  $4, 
candlesticks  $2  a  pair. 

A  BREAKFAST  tray  some- 
how has  a  very  personal 
flavor  when  you  have  your 
monogram  done  in  the  left 
hand  corner.  This  one  is  in 
silver  on  a  blue-gray  tray.  The 
double  breakfast  set  is  the 
same  blue-gray  with  flame  col- 
ored handles.  $37.50  for  nine- 
teen pieces.  Tray,  $8.  Mrs. 
Ehrich,    36    East    57th   street. 


THE  ST.  REGIS 

tor  your  INew  /ork 

ADVENTURE 


Make  your  forthcoming  expedition  to 
New  York  the  most  pleasurable  of  all. 
Assure  yourself  of  notable  comforts,  of 
tranquility  and  of  a  charming  social  at- 
mosphere— at  the  St.  Regis.  Magnificent 
and  well-mannered  as  becomes  the  fa- 
voured abode  of  gentlefolk,  yet  in  the 
gay  Manhattan  Midst  of  It  All.  Surpris- 
ingly spacious  rooms — all  outside  loca- 
tions. Four  splendid  dining-rooms — to 
suit  every  preference.  Close  to  RadioCity, 
Central  Park,  Fifth  Avenue,  the  smart 
shops,  the  theatres.  Subway  from  Penna. 
Sta.  and  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Single 
rooms,  $4-$5-$6.  Double  rooms,  $7-$8. 
Parlour,  bedroom,  bath,  $10-$20. 

E.  55th  STREET  at  5th  AVENUE 


A  Recent  Photograph  of  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
President  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Inc. 


MODERN 
INTERIORS 

for  Every  Budget 

WTio,  indeed,  would  retain 
less  than  the  best  of  medical 
or  legal  counsel  if  the  services 
of  the  foremost  cost  no  more? 
says  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe. 

When  the  subject  of  interior 
decoration  comes  up,  consider 
the  fact  that  the  cost  and  skill 
of  an  expert  involve  no  more 
expense  than  do  the  services 
of  lesser  talent. 


Whether  it  he  a  simple  room 
or  an  entire  house  or  apart= 
ment,  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  the 
world's  most  prominent  inter= 
ior  decorator,  can  reflect  the 
right  note,  accurately,  charm= 
ingly,andin  a  manncrassuring 
lasting  satisfaction  to  you. 


Send,  today,  for  the  interesting 
brochure,  "Chez  Elsie  de  Wolfe" 


INTERIORS 


677  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


iWi 
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.nother  lovely  LOUIS  XVI 
bed,  from  our  "open  stock.'' 
Antique  white  and  gold, 
upholstered  in  satin  or  damask. 

Sind  for  Brochure  Al  of  20  models. 


siIein$68-00      Hzb$80°° 

HALE'S 

420    MADISON    AVENUE 

between  48th  and  49th 
In  DETROIT— Fisher  Bldg.  Arcade 
SIMMONS  Built  for  5/<r/>  PRODUCTS 


Goodbye    Tarnish! 
Farewell  Smudges! 


Wright's  Silver  Cream 
is  a  universal  quality 
cleaner  for  all  your  fine 
silver  and  pewter  pieces. 

But  that  isn't  all.  This 
excellent  cream  l.iki- 
all  kinds  of  household 
cleaning  tasks  under 
its  wing.  It  brings  new 
life  to  porcelain  and  chromium 
bathroom  fixtures.  It  puts  a 
glistening  lustre  on  tiles  and 
white    woodwork.   And    it's    safe. 

Get  a  jar  from  your  local  dealer. 
Or  write  us  for  a  free  sample 
jar just   to  try  it  out. 

J.  A.  WRIGHT  flc  CO.,  INC. 
83  Emerald  Street,  Keene,  N.  H. 


WRIGHT'S 

Silver    Cream 


1  his  candle  is  one  of  the  latest  crea- 
tions of  the  u  ill  &  Baumer  Candle 
Company,  makers  of  line  candles  since 
l  855.  It  is  specially  designed  to  go  with 
heavy  furniture  of  the  tybe  of  Jacobean, 
Tudor,  Sbanisrt and  Italian  Kenaissance 
and  is  effective  with  \  enetian  or  Roch- 
crystal  candlesticks.  It  has  sell-fitting 
end,  is  18  tall  and  comes  in  old  ivory 
and  red  —  two  to  the  box,  at  better 
candle  departments  everywhere. 

U)iLL««^BnumeR  cflriDLG  co.inc. 

^  new  vonh  J 


Are  you 
seeking 
a  school 

or  camp? 


To  those  seeking  guidance  in  se- 
lecting a  school  or  summer  camp 
we  suggest  that  they  refer  to  the 
Special  School  and  Camp  Section 
of  the  current  issue  of  Harpers 
Magazine  now  on  sale. 
Tn  this  issue  will  he  found  the 
announcements  of  many  of  the  best 
schools  —  academic,  preparatory, 
finishing,  junior  college,  military, 
and  special  schools  as  well  as  a 
wide  range  of  camps  in  all  locali- 
ties, to  fit  all  purposes  and  purses, 
that  will  help  you  in  the  selection 
of  the  one  l>e<t  suited  to  your 
needs. 


Our  School  Bureau  will  be 
<ilad  to  aid  you  in  solving 
your  particular  school  or 
camp  problem  and  will  send 
you  free  its  School  or  Canity 
Booklet  in  which  will  be 
found  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. Address  Educational 
Bureau 


Harpers  Magazine 

l'»  East  33rd  Street 
New    York.  N.  V 


THE  little  red  cherries  are 
made  of  bakelite  and  are 
amusing  place  card  holders. 
The  larger  container  is  red 
bakelite,  a  powdered  sugar 
shaker,  the  shape  of  a  straw- 
berry, to  introduce  the  straw- 
berry season.  From  \Y.  H. 
Fenton,  225  Fifth  avenue. 
Cherries,  $5.00  a  dozen;  straw- 
berry shaker,  $1.50  each. 

ALUNXHEON  set  of  pale 
blue  handkerchief  linen, 
with  deep  blue  and  gray  and 
white  applique  decorations,  is 
one  of  Maison  de  Linge's  con- 
tributions to  spring  dining. 
Seventeen  pieces,  runner,  doi- 
lies, and  napkins,  $20.  Made  by 
Imperial  Linens,  for  Maison 
de  Linge,  844  Madison  avenue. 

THESE  bowls  are  cream 
white  and  very  thin. 
They  are  made  of  a  new  ma- 
terial called  "Pollopas"  which 
will  take  no  end  of  punish- 
ment without  breaking,  and 
they  are  grand  for  informal  oc- 
casions. The  covered  bowl  has 
both  a  black  and  white  top, 
either  of  which  may  be  used. 
$7.50.  Oval  dish,  $4.  From 
Fitt  Tetri,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

GOOD  wine  may  need  no 
bush,  but  it  does  demand 
fine  crystal,  and  these  delicate- 
ly fashioned  goblets  by  Leer- 
dam  are  worthy  of  the  best, 
and  for  less  than  the  best  they 
do  wonders.  At  Altaian's, 
Fifth  avenue  and  34th  street. 
Water  goblets,  $25  a  dozen, 
wine  glasses,  $18  a  dozen. 

THIS  informal  crash  linen 
luncheon  cloth  comes  in 
white  with  brown  inset  squares 
at  the  corners,  and  brown  nap- 
kins— also  in  other  colors.  The 
cloth  is  fifty  inches  and  has 
six  twelve-inch  napkins  in  the 
set,  $3.95.  Sixty  by  ninety  inch 
cloth,  $11.50.'  Chelten,  Inc., 
859  Lexington  avenue. 

OXIDIZED  Pewter  ash- 
trays just  created  by  R. 
W.  Emerton,  R.  D.  1,  York, 
Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found 

in  various  smart  New  York 
shops.  The  four  little  boat- 
shajx'd  ones  are  about  $3  for 
four.  The  apple  leaf  shape  is 
of  cast  lead,  and  is  $4  for  four. 

REXA  ROSENTHAL  im- 
«  ports  these  amusingly 
rotund  salts  and  peppers  in 
white  china.  They  have  a  bas 
relief  P  and  S  on  their  sides. 
$3  a  pair.  Rena  Rosenthal.  485 
Madison  avenue. 
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Five  Small  Tables 


THE  modern  translation 
of  the  English  muffin 
stand  done  in  chromium.  It  is 
very  light,  and  the  two  highly 
polished  chromium  trays  can 
be  removed  from  the  frame. 
Frankl  Galleries,  509  Madi- 
son avenue.  $45.  The  particu- 
larly large  old-fashioned  cock- 
tail glasses  are  Swedish  crystal, 
and  from  Mary  Barlint,  797 
Madison  avenue.  $35  a  dozen. 


AND  this  muffin  stand  ad- 
±\.  heres  to  all  the  traditions 
of  John  Bull's  island.  It  is 
mahogany,  and  about  a  yard 
high.  Its  three  ball  finials  and 
unusual  handle  give  it  an  or- 
iginal note.  Mayhew  Shop, 
603  Madison  avenue.  $15. 


AXEST  of  little  glass-top- 
ped tables  for  the  sun- 
porch  or  terrace — white  metal 
with  a  double  yellow  brace 
around  the  legs.  On  the  two 
larger  tables  one  side  is  open 
so  the}'  can  be  drawn  up  over 
the  knees,  or  close  to  the  side 
of  the  chair.  At  Olivette  Falls, 
571  Madison  avenue.  $15. 


THIS  small  table  has  a 
rack  around  the  top  as 
though  it  expected  to  be  caught 
in  a  high  sea.  The  table  itself 
is  white  enameled  wood,  and 
has  a  gay  plaid  in  straw,  cover- 
ing the  top.  At  Lord  and  Tay- 
lor, Fifth  avenue  and  38th  street. 
$13.  The  glasses  and  chromi- 
um tray  are  from  Blanche 
Storrs,  518  Madison  avenue. 
Tray,  $5.50;  glasses,  $.75 
each,  red  glass  muddlers,  $.25. 


THE  eighteenth  century 
had  its  coffee  houses  but 
not  its  coffee  tables.  Trevor 
Hodges,  204A  East  47th  street, 
has  taken  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury motif  and  adapted  many 
ideas  in  this  table.  Available 
through  your  decorator,  $90. 
The  old  Staffordshire  pink  lus- 
ter cups  are  part  of  an  antique 
tea  service  for  ten,  $135. 


GALLERIES      NOW      OPEN 


MODERN 
FURNITURE 

FABRICS 

PAINTINGS 

ETCHINGS 

SCULPTURE 


Coffee    or    end    table,     white 

enamel   metal    and   glass   top. 

Height  20";  size  of  top 

14"  x  24" 

Price  19.00 


KUHNE    GALLERIES 


59  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 


Plaza  3-8330 


TO    DEALERS 

Come  to  us  for  simple  antique  pieces  of  real  merit 
— or  if  your  clientele  demands  rare  pieces,  the  price 
of  which  exceeds  their  present  budget,  then  see  our 
copies — made  by  hand  of  old  ivood  and  fine  old 
veneers. 

We  sell  ONLY  to  the  trade 

Importers  of  Fine  English  Furniture 

204 A  East  47th  Street 

New  York  City  ELdorado  5-5254 


DON'T    MISS    THE    NEW 


CINQASEPT 


"FIVE       Zk^      SEVEN" 


CORRADO  LOZITO 


AND    HIS    ORCHESTRA 

PLAYING  FOR  DINNER  AND  SI  ITER 
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Decorated  leather  screens — our  large  as- 
sortment is  sure  to  include  some  screens 
you  will  like — at  a  price  you  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Catalog  "Y"  on  request 

fenczian  Art  Screen  Co. 

540  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Between   5.',th  and  55th  Streets 


V 
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COLORTOHE 


AFURhlTURt  AACCESSORIESA 


195    LEXINGTON      AVL 


30- Arm  Chair 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free   Illustrated   Catalog 
Freight  Prepaid  to  Florida 

Gfiind  Central  WickerShop  inc 

217  Em425iNEwYoRk 


BAGS 

ENVELOPE  PURSES 
AND  KNITTING  BAGS 


Prices  range 
from  $5.00  to 
1.-75. 


7%"  to  9V4" 

Frames, 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Especially  distinctive,  individu- 
ally handmade  of  fine  materials, 
personally  selected,  guarantee- 
ing you  a  quality  not  possible  to 
find  elsewhere.  Samples  of  mate- 
rials and  linings  sent  on  request. 

Referenre:    Newton    Trust    Company, 
Newton    Centre,    Mass. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

27  Allen  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Established    1915 


THE  APRIL  ISSUE  OF 
ARTS  and  DECORATION 
WILL  BE  THE 
SPRING  DECORATING- 
COUNTRY  HOUSE  NUMBER 

Houses:  to  illustrate  what  living  in  the  country 
rati  really  mean — 'Garden  sculpture:  news  that 
should  be  told  «—"-  A  preview  of  spring  furniture, 
rugs}  fabrics  - —  A  valuable  article  on  surface  fin- 
ishes — "^  New  glass  designs  **~~The  psychological 
effect  of  decorations  - — '  Food  anil  wine  combina- 
tions — "  A  fresh  approach  to  the  variations  of 
serving  foods. 

To  be  certain  to  get  this  number,  send  us 
now  $3  for  a  1-year  subscription. 

Arts  and  Decoration 


S78   M  UlISON   AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


Addenda  to 
Recreation 


THIS  big  bertha  cocktail 
shaker  is  Russel  Wright's 
little  contribution  to  the  cock- 
tail hour.  The  top  is  shellacked 
cork  and  non-leakable.  $3.70. 
The  chromium  ashtrays  have  a 
"fried  egg"  formation  in  the 
center,  a  convenient  hummock 
for  putting  out  the  cigarette. 
Large  size,  $1,  small  ones,  $.50. 
Russel  Wright  Studio,  165 
East  35th  street. 


HERE'S  another  Russel 
Wright  design,  which  he 
did  for  Chase  Brass  and  Cop- 
per company,  200  Fifth  ave- 
nue— a  double  decker  chromi- 
um cocktail  and  canape  tray, 
with  room  for  a  dozen  cocktail 
cups.  The  napkins  can  be  stuck 
in  small  rings  on  the  top  tray 
in  merry-go-round  formation. 
It  can  be  taken  apart  for  stor- 
ing. $10. 


A  SMALL  tole  cylindrical 
cigarette  container  dec- 
orated with  swags  and  stars  in 
red  enamel.  Both  the  box  and 
tray  are  lined  with  the  same 
red  in  contrast  to  their  eggshell 
outside.  $2.50.  Madolin  Ma- 
pelsden,825  Lexington  avenue. 


MASCULINE  cigarette 
box  and  an  aluminum 
tray  with  sections  for  different 
brands  and  a  horse  taking  the 
jumps,  $8.  The  chromium  box 
also  has  an  equine  of  sorts  on 
the  lid,  $10.50.  Alfred  Dun- 
hill,  620  Fifth  avenue. 


NO  matter  what  you  have 
in  the  decanter  you  can 
put  a  label  on  it,  by  merely 
shifting  the  cork.  These  chrom- 
ium stoppers  come  in  sets, 
marked,  Scotch,  Rye  and  Gin. 
They  have  corks  inside  and 
are  three  for  $1.  The  bottle 
is  frosted  crystal  with  silver 
bands,  and  is  $10.  Carol 
Stupell,  443  Madison  avenue. 


INDIVIDUAL  ashtrays  and 
jar  for  cigarettes  in  pinkish 
glaze  Italian  pottery  with  flut- 
ed surfaces.  From  Baphe,  15 
East  48th  street,  $2.75.  The 
crackle  pottery  cigarette  box 
has  a  deep  blue  lining  and  a 
reproduction  of  an  old  blue 
Persian  tile  in  the  lid.  Mittel- 
dorfer  Straus,  245  Fifth  ave- 
nue, $3. 
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BUILDING  for  Silence 


(Continual 

nected  directly  with  this  rigid  lay- 
er of  cement  "padding." 

Music  rooms  are  another  special 
problem.  In  perfect  acoustical  en- 
vironment all  frequencies  of  vi- 
bration would  be  absorbed  at  the 
same  rate.  Drapery  and  upholstery 
materials  are  more  efficient  in  ab- 
sorbing high  tones  than  low  ones. 
Hence,  without  acoustical  treat- 
ment low  frequency  notes  like 
those  from  a  bass  viol  tend  to  pre- 
dominate. Sound  engineers  have  to 
select  absorbent  materials  to  coun- 
terbalance this. 

Opposed  to  the  theory  of  tone 
absorption  are  the  experiments 
made  bv  a  sound  engineer  who  be- 
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lieves  that  the  interior  of  an  audi- 
torium or  music  room  should  be 
like  the  interior  of  a  violin;  that 
walls  should  give  back  deep  and 
full  tones  similar  to  the  music 
which  comes  over  the  radio  from 
orchestras  in  large  auditoriums. 
To  achieve  this,  discs  are  placed 
in  close  and  orderly  relationship 
inside  a  wall.  The  discs  are  cov- 
ered with  plaster.  The  theory  is 
that  these  discs  resting  on  pins 
against  the  structural  wall  give  a 
vibratory  condition  successful  to 
deep  and  full  tones.  This  process, 
with  a  great  many  other  sound- 
engineering  ideas,  is  still  in  ex- 
perimental stages. 


The   following  definitions  will  help  in  identifying  sound   insula- 
tion and  absorbing  materials  and  equipment  on  the  market. 

acousti-celotex,  a  specially  developed  sound-absorbing  mate- 
rial made  from  sugar  cane  fibre  which,  when  applied  in  the  proper 
quantities,  will  reduce  the  reverberation  to  the  correct  value.  It 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  architectural  design  without  affecting  its 
acoustical  value,  through  proper  distribution.  It  can  be  painted 
without  injuring  its  acoustical  value.  Manufactured  by  the  Celo- 
tex  Company,  Chicago. 

akoustolith  tlaster,  a  sound-absorbing  plaster  which  is  applied 
as  a  finish  coat  over  the  ordinary  plaster  base  coat  on  plain  sur- 
faces only.  It  can  be  tinted  and  textured  as  desired.  Manufactured 
by  the  R.  Guastavino  Company,  New  York  City. 

akoustolith  STONE,  an  artificial  sound-absorbing  stone,  in  tile 
and  ashlar  sizes  which  can  be  molded  or  cast  into  special  shapes 
as  required.  Manufactured  by  R.  Guastavino  Company,  New  York 
City. 

AUDITTLE  consists  of  a  tile  molded  metal  screen  container  which 
encases  a  panel  of  balsam-wool  mat  as  the  sound-absorbing  ele- 
ment. It  is  sound-absorbing  as  well  as  highly  decorative.  Manu- 
factured by  Wood  Conversion  Company,  Cloquet,  Minnesota. 

balsam  wool  blanket  for  sound  insulation  of  floors  and  walls, 
a  flexible  material  which  is  usually  woven  between  two  sets  of  joists. 
Manufactured  by  Wood  Conversion  Company,  Cloquet,  Minnesota. 

CAMPBELL-MAXIM     ROOM    SILENCER    AND    AIR    FILTER,     a     ljOX-like 

apparatus  which  draws  fresh  air  into  the  room  from  outdoors,  and 
at  the  same  time  silences  the  street  noises  and  cleanses  the  air  of 
dirt  and  germs.  Manufactured  by  Campbell  Metal  Window  Cor- 
poration, Xew  York  City. 

CAStacoustic,  a  casting  plaster  for  ornamental  ceilings  with  high 
acoustical  efficiency.  Manufactured  by  R.  Guastavino  Company, 
Xew  York  City. 

mineral  "wool,  a  non-combustible  insulation  material  and  sound 
deadener,  made  of  a  mineral  substance.  Used  for  lining  walls, 
floors,  roofs  and  ceilings.  Manufactured  by  United  States  Mineral 
Wool  Company,  Xew  York  City. 

rockoustile,  a  tile  form  of  sound-absorbing  material  made  of 
rock  wool,  having  a  distinctive  texture  varying  from  a  rather 
smooth  surface  to  one  with  many  voids.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York  City. 

sanacoustic  tile,  a  sound-absorbing  interior  finish  consisting  of 
a  perforated  metal  tile  containing  rock  wool  (Indiana  limestone)  as 
the  sound-absorbing  element.  Finished  in  baked  enamel,  easily 
painted  or  decorated  without  impairing  the  sound-absorbing  effi- 
ciency of  the  treatment;  also  furnished  predecorated.  Manufactured 
by  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York  City. 

G.  A  .Y. 
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DINNER  —COFFEE —TEA  SETS 

All  white,  or  with  the  relief 

motifs  in   color  or  gold 

Exclusively   designed    and    manufactured    for 

R€nfl  ROS^ITfflAL 

INC. 

485  m^Dison  awniK  rxw  york 


One  of  the  many  Marble  Mantels 
in  our  Showrooms 


VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS 

where  hundreds  of  beautiful  man- 
tels, in  all  colors  of  marble  and  of 
different    periods,    are    on    display. 

Rare  antique  Marble  Mantels,  also 
reproductions.  Old  Pine  Wood 
Mantels,  Old  Doorways,  Bronze 
and  Iron  Grille  entrance  doors,  etc. 

fie  <£>lbe  illantel  IMjoppc 

(J.  W.  Johnson  Co.) 

251   East  33rd  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  LExington  2-5791 

Formerly  at  14th  St.  &  9th  Ave. 


Make  up  while  you're  lolling 
in  the  tub — or  read  the  latest 
book  while  you  relax.  Our  new 
Bath   Tray   makes   this   possible. 

It  has  tilting  mirror,  of  heavy 
plate  glass,  8"  x  10",  with  shelf 
for  cosmetics.  Serves  as  a  book 
rest,  too. 

Wood  frame  with  perforated  met- 
al tray  holds  bath  accessories. 
30"  long,  9"  wide,  with  suction 
cups  to  grip  wall.  Peach,  green, 
white,  blue  or  ivory $6.95. 

Bath   Shop,    3rd  Floor 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer 

145    East    57th    Street,    New    York 
'The    House    of    Fine    Housewares' 


CUSTOM-MADE 

for  "America's  Royalty"9 


This  fine  bedding  is  available  on  special  order  only. 
It  is  truly  America's  most  aristocratic  'Test-pro- 
ducer." and  is  custom-tailored  to  embody  your  in- 
dividual preferences  and  requirements.  We  have  had 
the  honor  to  make  HAIR  MATTRESSES.  INNER- 
SPRING  MATTRESSES,  and  UPHOLSTERED 
SPRINGS  for  many  of  the  nation's  noted  families. 
Ask  your  Interior  Decorator  about  these  superlative 
products. 


WELLS  8C  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 


NEW  • 

Now  come  these  Zebra  skin 
boxes  to  add  a  note  of  chic 
to    your    house    or    apartment. 

Genuine  Zebra   skin 

51/:"  x  43/4"  x  2"  Price  $12.50 
Stenciled    Zebra    skin 

7"  x  4W  x  2%"  Price  S  7.50 
IO'/2"  x  4"  x   3"     Price  $15.00 

JAMES     PENDLETON,     Inc. 

16  EAST  48TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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MUSICAL  CHAIRS 

NOT  A  GAME,  BUT  A  CHANCE  FOR 
YOU   TO  TEST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE 


ARTS  &  DECOR  VTION 

v  1 . 1 1 1 1  -  <>  1 1   \\iiiiir.  New  York  Cit] 

Please  send  m>'  your  Free  booklet  describing  your  Home  Study  Course  in 
Interioi  Decoration. 


Name 

Address 
i  ft  n 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN     INTERIOR     DECORATION 

This  fascinating  course,  consisting  of  thirty 
lessons  on  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration, 
will  fit  you  in  a  few  short  months  to  create 
beautiful  interiors  with  skill  and  assurance. 
Prepared  by  three  nationally  known  authorities, 
it  gives  you  all  the  interesting  details  of  histori- 
cal styles,  as  well  as  their  present-day  modifica- 
tions. You  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  principles  of  color,  harmony,  and  design,  of 
arrangement,  of  bow  to  handle  the  new  modes 
in  decoration,  with  the  fabrics  and  accessories 
that  go  with  them. 

\  lew  minutes  of  study  each  day  in  your  own 
home  prepares  you  to  create  lovely  rooms  which 
will  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  personality 
and  taste,  and  will  furnish  you  with  a  back- 
ground of  knowledge  that  will  be  a  source  of 
delight  to  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Arts  & 
Decoration  has  assembled  the  great  mass  of 
available  information  and  arranged  and  sim- 
plified it  for  you,  so  that  now  you  can  learn 
quickly  and  easily  what  would  otherwise  re- 
quire  years  of  research  and  study. 

Don't  fail  to  clip  and  mail  this  coupon.  It 
will  bring  you  a  booklet  describing  the  course 
in  detail.  By  sending  it,  you  place  yourself 
under  no  obligations. 


Don't    miss    what    this    coupon    offers — 
Mail  it  now. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   B"    COURTESf   OF 


CAN  YOU— 

/.  Identify  each  of  these  chairs  as  to 
period  and  country? 

2.  Say   in  exactly   what  sort   of  room 

each  belongs? 

3.  Tell  what  types  would  go  harmoni- 

ously together? 

7.  Select  oilier  furnishings  and  acces- 
sories which  would  suitably  go  with 
them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create 
a  charming  room  around  it? 

If  you  can't,  wouldn't  you  like  to? 

Do  you  fully  realize  the  great  pleasure 
that  understood  beauty  can  give  you? 

Consider,  for  example,  a  great  symphony. 
You  know  that  to  enjoy  the  full  measure  of 
its  beauty,  you  must  have  more  than  a  mere 
love  for  music.  You  must  know  something 
about  symphonic  form,  something  about  the 
composer,  his  times,  his  personality,  his  tech- 
nique, and  his  underlying  idea  as  he  wrote. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  a  knowledge  of 
the  characteristic  details  of  furniture  design 
and  interior  decoration  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  pleasure  and  interest,  and  no  other 
source  is  so  constantly  by  your  side. 
Wherever  you  turn,  there  are  beautiful  in- 
teriors offering  themselves  for  your  enjoy- 
ment. The  lines  of  a  chair,  the  details  of  its 
carving,  and  the  thoughts  which  its  historical 
background  evoke,  provide  a  fascination 
which  will  allow  you  never  a  dull  moment. 

Rut  apart  from  this,  such  knowledge  has 
immense  practical  value.  It  not  only  enables 
\ou  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for  yourself, 
but  il  presents  the  opportunity  to  enter,  if 
you  should  ever  desire  it,  a  profession  both 
delightful  and  lucrative.  Interior  decora- 
tion as  a  vocation  affords  a  fascinating  out- 
let for  your  artistic  talents.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  found  it  a  way  to  financial 
sin  (ess  and  to  the  expression  of  their  crea- 
tive powers. 
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THE  Riviera  itself  comes  out  to  meet  you  on  the  Southern  Roul 
Glorious  mild  nights — as  soft  and  sparkling  as  nights  at  Nice  or  S; 
Remo.  And  days  bright  as  crystal,  with  a  Riviera  sun  floodn 
down  upon  a  Lido  Deck. 

A  brilliant  gathering  enjoys  the  voyage  with  you . . .  the  patrician  cuisi: 
and  the  deft  service  as  well  as  the  delights  of  friendly  skies  and  temper 
airs.  More  and  more  each  season,  practised  travelers  are  choosing  tr 
balmy  crossing. 

Enjoy  the  Southern  Route  on  your  next  European  trip.  Sail  on  tl 
fastest  liner  afloat,  the  REX,  or  on  the  Conte  di  SAVOIA,  tl 
world's  only  gyro-stabilized  liner.  Or  for  a  more  leisurely  crossing  sele 
the  ROMA  or  AUGUSTUS,  the  ships  that  introduced  Lido  Decks—, 
the  Cosulich  liners  SATURNIA  or  VULCANIA,  each  offering  i 
entire  deck  of  verandah-suites !  On  any  ship  you  enjoy  an  extra  thousar 
miles  or  more  of  cruising  east  cf  Gibraltar  at  no  extra  cost.  For  inform 
tion  and  rates,  take  advantage  of  the  expert  service  given  by  your  ow 
travel  agent,  or  apply  to  our  nearest  office. 

New  York  l  State  Street;  Philadelphia;  1601  Ws»Ji"it  Street;  Boston:  I  Cleveland.     14  Arc, 

Union  Trust  Building;  Chicago:  393  Nfrth  Michigan  Avenue;San  Francisco:   \S6  Post  Street;  New  Orleans: 
1806  American  Bank  Building;  Montreal!  Arch i tea  Building,  1133  I  Hill;  Toronto 
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It's   Broidioom    «i    Cochrawi 

THIS    LIVING    ROOM    WITH    ITS    NOTE    OF    MODERN   CLASSIC    DECORATION  WAS    DESIGNED    FOR   THE   CHARLES   P.  COCHRANE   COMPANY   BY  LURELLE   GUILD 


This  deep  pile,  cushiony  floor-covering,  with  its 
complete  ladder  of  color  tones  and  variations, 

enables  you  to  build  your  every  room  as  it  should 
be    built    .   .   .    luxuriously,  front    the   floor   up. 


Few  floor-coverings  lend  themselves  to  virtu- 
ally every  furnishing  scheme  as  does  Broadloom 
by  Cochrane. 

It  is  the  delight  of  interior  decorators  .  .  . 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  woman  of  good  taste 
who  plans  her  own  rooms.  The  decidedly  differ- 
ent effect  of  this  living-room  is  achieved  by 
the  use  of  Cochrane's  Pebble. weave  Broadloom. 


The  individual  "pebble"  surface  gives  a  soft  and 
luxurious  depth  to  your  step.  Its  deep,  cushiony 
pile  does  not  show  foot  marks  or  mat  down 
as  do  most  rugs. 

This  gift  of  the  master  weaver  to  a  more  beau- 
tiful home,  however,  finds  perfection  in  color. 
You  have  18  colors  from  soft  tones  to  brilliants 
to  choose  from  in  building  your  room  effect. 

It  is  this  complete  range  that  enables  Broad- 
loom by  Cochrane  to  actually  lead  a  room  to 
beauty. 

See  this  luxurious  floor-covering  for  yourself. 
Learn  how  it  eliminates  "ugly  duckling"  corners 
.  .  .  how  it  can  be  cut  to  fit  even  the  most  un- 


usual angles  in  any  room.  The  store  where 
you  select  your  Broadloom  by  Cochrane  will 
explain  how  simple  is  the  method  of  measuring 
your  exact  requirements.  Charles  P.  Cochrane 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


I  II  II  I  i:  STEPS  IN  DECOllATING 
EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

[  1  ]  When  yon  decide  the  effect  yon  want  to 
achieve  —  select  your  rug.  [2|  Then  select  a 
contrast  in<;  color  for  walls  and  curtains.  [3] 
Iii  selecting  furniture  and  accessories  you 
can  jjive  full  vent  lo  spectacnlar  colors  or 
miImI  ncd  tone9that  complement  your  rugs. 
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SO     THAT     YOU     MAY     KNOW 


Jrienceiortli 
when   you   are    buying   wines   and   liquors   look   lor   this 
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on   the   neck   ol   the    bottle.    It  is   the    Guarantee    of 

JL  h  e     house     o  1 
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THE   S   C   HENLEY   MARK   OF 


M  E  R  I  T...Y  OUR   UNFAILING   GUIDE 


This  advertisement  is  not  intended  to  offer  alcoholic  beverages  for  sale  or  delivery  in  any  state  or  community  wherein  the  sale  or  use  thereof  is  unlawful 
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NAMES  prominent  in  the  social  and  business  world  ...  in  the  circles  of  diplomacy  .  . . 
in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  .  .  .  names  that  are  news.  These  heip  to  make  an  Italian 
Line  sailing  an  event  of  brilliant  importance! 


Write  for  illustrated  literature  to  local  agent  or  our  nearest 
office.  Netv  York:  i  State  Street;  Philadelphia:  ifoi 
Walnut  Street;  Boston:  86  Arlington  Street;  Cleveland: 
944  Arcade,  Union  Trust  Building;  Chicago:  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue;  San  Francisco:  386  Post  Street;  New 
Orleans:  1806  American  Bank  Building;  Montreal:  Archi- 
tect Building,  1 133  Beaver  Hall  Hill;  Toronto:  159  Bay  Street. 


Travelers  of  consequence  are  turning  in  numbers  to  the  Southern  Route  ...  to  sail  on  the 
world's  fastest  liner,  the  "REX,"1  holder  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Atlantic  ...  or  on  the  only 
gyro-stabilized  liner  afloat,  the  superb  "Conte  di  SAVOIA"  ...  or  on  the  "ROMA"  or  the 
"AUGUSTUS,"  the  ships  that  first  introduced  Lido  Decks  ...  or  on  the  noted  Cosulich  liners 
"SATURNIA"  and  "VULCANIA,"  with  their  celebrated  deck-verandah  suites  and 
other  luxuries. 

No  matter  which  vessel  you  choose,  the  Southern  Route  voyage  is  one  you  won't  forget 
over  blue  waters,  under  sunny,  friendly  skies,  with  a  thousand  miles  or  more  of  added  cruising 
"east  of  Gibraltar,"  at  no  extra  cost. 
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Your  Home— Does  It  Reflect 
Why  not  consult  your  Decorator 

"Her  home  is  so  unlike  her!"  How  often  have  you  thought  just  this  —  perhaps  even 
spoken  the  words  —  on  leaving,  the  home  of  some  recent  acquaintance?  And  yet  .  .  . 


.  .  .  at  one  time  this  home  and  the  things  that  make  up 
its  decoration  did  reflect  her,  your  hostess.  They  ex- 
pressed her  exactly  — as  she  was  then.  But  tastes  &row, 
interests  broaden,  personality  deepens.  Then  it  is  time 
to  change  this  mirror  into  which  the  world  looks  to  see 
and  jud&e  its  owner.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  own 
home  bespeaks  you  —  as  you  are  today?  For  so  many 
reasons — social  and  business — it  is  important  that  it 
should. 


The   Greeff   Company,    Inc.,    presents  this 
design    among    its    new    creations. 


FINE 
FURNITURE 


These  long-established  houses  offer  everything 


•  SHAW  FURNITURE  CO. 

383  Madison  Avenue 


PALMER  &  EMBURY 
222  East  46th  Street 


•   HARRY  MEYERS  CO. 
136  West  52nd  Street 


THE  MANOR  HOUSE 
22  East  67th  Street 


CASSARD-ROMANO  CO.,  Inc. 
305  East  63rd  Street 


AKTS  «   liEroiM  ..,    publishing  n  Madlom  Ararat.  New  Tortt  City.  Subscription  price  S3.00  t  ye»r:  single  cop 

■■;;>.   .it   the  po-t  office,   Xen   Vol*  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3 
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Stroheim    &    Romann 

offer     this     n  ew  I  y 

patterned  fabric. 


YOUR  decorator  is  the  one  person 
qualified  by  study  and  experience 
to  understand  your  problem  and  to  solve 
it  for  you.  He  knows  how  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  charm  and  taste  hy  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture, 
fabrics,  accessories  —  while  from  the 
practical  side  he  can  save  you  money, 
since  he  knows  where  best  to  buy.  Call 
him  in,  consult  him,  appoint  him  inter- 
preter of  your  personality  in  your  home. 
The  houses  sponsoring,  this  advertisement 
sell  exclusively  through  accredited  deco- 
rators. Years  devoted  to  creating  beau- 
tiful things  have  taught  these  firms  that 
only  through  the  services  of  a  decorator 
■will  their  furniture  and  fabrics  be  so  en- 
sembled  as  to  secure  both  their  reputation 
and  your  enduring,  satisfaction. 


I 


Furniture   by  Cassard-Romano  Co.,    Inc. 


r 
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DECORATIVE 
FABRICS 


needed  for  the  perfectly  decorated  home 


•  JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 

43  East  53rd  Street 


•  J.  H.  THORP  &  CO.,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 


•  THE  CREEFF  COMPANY,  Inc. 

509  Madison  Avenue 


•   SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE  CO,  Inc. 
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'A.  M  E  .  .  These  are  the  most  famous  bottles  in  all  the  world,  and  often 
imitated.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  loo\  for  the  name  Haig  &  Haig;  for  no  one  has 
ever  successfully  copied  the  rare  flavour  of  these  old,  full-  bodied  Scotch  JVhisl<jes 
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ET   BOURKE-WHITE 


A  Pool  at  the  Door 


Around  the  next  corner  of  the  year,  the  country  house  door  will  open 
toward  meadows  and  pools  and  gardens,  and  close  again  behind'us — 
we  escape  from  the  city  into  security  of  a  hillside  behind  walls  of  native 
stone.  On  Indian  Hill  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Albers 
live  in  a  Gothic  house  with  a  lily  pond  like  a  moat  at  the  back.  The  main 
entrance    for    motors    encircles    the    pool.    Bloodgood    Tuttle,    architect 


Opening  the  Country  House 


As  a  pleasant  retreat  from  our  complicated 
city  life,  the  countryside  inspires  us  to 
find  security  in  more  permanent  traditions 


THE  hour  has  come  when  the  city-slicker  feels  the 
call  to  go  a-Maying.  For  all  his  smooth  ways  and 
flash  talk,  spring  will  lead  him  by  the  nose  into  coun- 
try lanes.  Deep  in  his  heart's  core,  he  has  a  longing  to 
see  the  crocus  on  the  lawn  and  the  stars  in  an  open  sky. 
He  will  escape  the  city  if  he  can — though  he  deny  the 
need — to  cottage,  house  or  estate  of  his  ancestors. 

It  is  the  moment  to  make  sure  that  heavy  snows  have 
not  broken  the  roof  of  the  house  left  empty  during  the 
long  winter;  that  the  water  pipes  have  weathered 
through,  and  that  there  are  no  squirrels  in  the  attic  or 
field  mice  in  the  ice  box.  If  the  prolific  wild  has  not 
pushed  further  into  the  dwelling  of  man,  rugs  can  be 
unrolled,  curtains  unwrapped,  and  slip  covers  removed. 
In  fact  what  goes  on  in  the  city  house  comes  off  in  the 
country.  It's  a  mad  world. 

But  whereas  spring  in  the  city  house  led  us  into  some 
wilful  experimenting  with  decoration,  spring  in  the 
country  house  catches  us  in  a  mood  of  wanting  to  pre- 
serve and  restore.  A  country  house  is  an  institution, 
permanent  and  traditional.  In  the  best  of  us  free  mod- 
erns remains  a  hint  of  the  country  squire.  The  murmur 
of  the  brook  and  the  wind  in  the  firs  lull  us  into  an 
affection  for  the  Hepplewhite  sideboard  and  the  Dun- 
can Phyfe  highboy.  Ancestor  worship  and  nature  wor- 
ship are  civilized  rites  in  the  wide  open  spaces.  We  give 
up  the  look  ahead  for  the  nostalgic  look  behind.  The 
country-side  nourishes  our  sense  of  the  past. 

That  being  the  case,  a  house  in  the  country,  even  if 
new  today,  will  be  old  next  summer.  And  if  newly  built 
will  be  furnished  with  the  accumulation  of  generations. 
If  old,  the  sameness,  the  familiarity  must  be  renovated 
and  restored  each  season  but  never  marred.  The  purity 
of  its  early  style  can  be  cleared  of  unconsidered  trifles 
left  about.  The  rugs  can  be  duplicated  as  they  fade,  and 
the  chintz  or  upholstery  renewed.  But  the  type  must 


remain.  There  is  sacrilege  in  offending  the  countryside 
with  radical  ideas  in  architecture,  or  the  neighbors  and 
relatives  with  a  strident  contemporary  note.  What  that 
country  once  bred,  that  country  must  continue  to  breed. 
Children  and  animals  are  livelier  against  this  back- 
ground. Peace  and  security  is  its  expression. 

At  least  this  has  been  true  of  country  life  in  America. 
The  great  house  on  the  hill  or  by  the  river  will  stand 
the  march  of  time  longer  than  the  great  house  in  the 
city,  which  is  already  doomed.  But  even  it  may  not  last 
forever.  Permanence  is  becoming  less  and  less  of  a 
creed.  The  week-end  house  may  be  our  country  house 
of  the  future — a  perfected  temporary  shack,  wide  open 
to  the  outdoor  life  around  it,  primitive  in  feeling,  but 
mechanically  smooth,  providing  all  the  space  and  sun- 
light and  gadgets  in  one  package.  Adventurous  youth 
which  inhabits  it  has  no  regard  for  permanence.  The 
week-end  house  can  be  put  up  or  taken  down  and 
moved  somewhere  else,  like  a  toy.  Instead  of  camping 
iii  a  palace  on  a  hill  generation  after  generation,  we 
may  in  the  future  prefer  to  be  on  the  move,  carrying 
our  machine-made  shell  practically  on  our  backs. 

But  in  the  meantime,  while  beautiful  old  houses  still 
exist  and  are  lived  in,  each  spring  will  mean  a  worry 
to  protect  them  against  time,  and  to  dress  them  in  the 
style  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Rearrangement  of 
a  group  of  furniture  here,  a  new  fabric  there,  and  new 
chairs  for  the  terrace.  And  always  an  extension  of  the 
garden  nearer  and  nearer  the  uncultivated  bush. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  try  to  give  a  hint,  first 
of  the  dignity  of  the  country  house  built  to  its  environ- 
ment, then  of  the  decoration  within,  and  later  of  the 
new  materials  that  can  be  used  to  freshen  and  retouch 
those  decorations.  It  is  the  impaled  editor's  only  means 
of  expressing  his  sublimated  yearning  to  see  the  crocus 
on  the  lawn  in  almost  any  section  of  the  green  land. 
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In  the  V alley 


of  the  Genesee 


Senator  and  Mrs.  James  \V.  Wadsworth  have  made  their  house 
a    parr   of   the    county    life    and    scene    in    upstate    New   York 


Hertford  Home  in  Genueoi  New 
York,  is  tel  far  back  from  the  road 
wiili  lawni  and  maadowi  between. 
The  plam  were  taken  from  Lord 
I  lei  tford's  Villa  in  London  by 
Senator   Wadaworth'a   grandfather 

who    li.ul    tins    house    huill    in     1 K  i "> 


The  wide  terrace  at  the  back  of  the 

house     opens     from     the     Victorian 

drawing  room  and  the  dining  room. 

It    overlooks   .1    long   stretch   of   hills 

and   maadowi  down    to   the  (lene- 

see     River     .uul     the     hills     heyond 
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zA  Drawing  Room  of  1835 


The  deep  bay  window  in  the  early  Victorian  drawing  room  overlooks  the  river  val- 
ley. This  room  remains  just  as  it  was  when  the  Wadsworth  house  was  first  built  in 
1835  by  the  Senator's  grandfather,  General  James  S.  Wadsworth.  The  wall  paper, 
curtains,  and  furniture  are  all  original,  though  the  furniture  has  been  recovered 
in  old  damask.  The  French  hand-blocked  wall  paper  has  also  been  restored.  The 
deep  blue  of  the  paper  with  overtones  in  pink,  lemon  yellow,  and  green  are  color 
scents  carried  throughout  the  room.  The  whole  house  has  been  refreshed  re- 
ently  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Kenneth  F.  House,  decorator 


Throughout  the  house  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  the  quiet  interiors  have  scarcely 
changed  since  the  house  was  built  in  1835. 
When  curtains  fade,  or  rugs  become  worn 
those  renovations  are  made  that  continue 
the  tradition  of  unostentatious  dignity. 
In  the  dining  room  the  walls  are  light  green 
and  the  woodwork  and  Venetian  blinds  in 
white.  The  overhangings  at  the  window  are  a 
deep  green  heavy  satin,  trimmed  with  a  tassel 
fringe.  Each  curtain  is  a  hundred  inches  wide 
and  falls  on  the  floor  about  thirty-six  inches 


The  paneling  of  white  mahogany  in  the  library 
was  brought  from  the  Washington  house  of 
Mrs.  Wadsworth's  father,  John  Hay,  which 
had  been  built  by  Richardson  in  1885.  The 
Adam  mantel  has  been  in  the  house  since  it 
was    first    built.    Painting    by    Jan    Haremans 


JOSEPH   SCH1FF 
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JOSEPH    SCHIFF 


Contemporary  life  finds  no  quarrel  with 
tradition  when  the  past  expresses  itself 
with  the  charm  of  these  interiors  in  the 
home   of    Senator   and    Mrs.   Wadsworth 


The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  were  recently  remod- 
eled by  McKim,  Mead,  and  White.  The  paneling  is 
painted  an  off-white  and  the  stair  carpet  is  maroon. 
The  curtains  in  blue  and  gold  damask  are  hung  from 
golden  spears  and  were  designed  after  some  in  the 
early  American  wing  of  the  house.  Original  English 
hunting  prints  hang  on  the  walls.  Over  the  mantel  in 
the  entrance  hall  is  a  portrait  of  General  Wadsworth, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  The  swords,  caps,  and 
banners  were  carried  by  him  and  by  two  of  his  sons  in 
battle.    Chippendale   chairs    on    either   side    of    mantel 
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^4  Sportsman's  House  in  Virginia 


In Warrenton, Virginia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sloane 
have  built  a  house  and  stables  indigenous  to  the 
countryside's  architectural  and  hunting  traditions. 
Mr.  Turgen's  airplane  view  shows  the  pattern  of 
fences  around  the  Colonial  house  with  the  lawns, 
stables,  paddocks,  swimming  pool,  and  tennis  court. 
William    Lawrence    Bottomlev    was    the    architect 
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Penguin 
Hall 


Mrs.  B.  Boyer  Miller,  when  she 
is  not  traveling  abroad,  spends 
her  summers  quietly  behind 
walls  of  the  native  stone  in 
Wenham,  Massachusetts. 
H.T.Lindebergwas  architect 


The  entrance  doorway  of  Penguin  Hall.  The  warm 
gray  native  stone  here  is  laid  up  with  a  mortar 
stained  to  match.  The  trim  is  a  mellow  limestone 
much  the  same  shade.  The  roof  is  finished  with 
shingled  tiles  of  a  very  dark  rich  brown.  The  en- 
vironment of  this  house  is  in  rich  harmony — native 
pines  and  evergreens,  laurel  and  rhododendrons. 
Tall  aluminum  penguins,  designed  by  Gertrude 
Lathrop,    flank    the   entrance    gate    on    stone    posts 


The  garage  of  Penguin  Hall  is  in  the  main  built  of 
native  stone  with  an  oak  trim  which  has  weathered 
to  a  soft  gray.  The  chauffeur's  quarters  are  on  the 
second  floor.  Flowers  and  vines  in  wrought  iron 
pots  are  set  under  the  windows.  The  roof  of  the 
garage,  like  the  house  roof,  is  of  red-brown  shingles 


SAMUEL  H.  GOTTSCHO 
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retrace  louthweal  of  the  house  glimpsed  from  the  gallery  loading  to 
the  lihr.irv.  ["he  wing  teen  through  the  wrought  iron  gateway  is  the 
living  quarters  on  the  hrst  floor  uith  French  doors  leading  to  the 
terrace.  On  the  second  floor  is  Mrs.  Miller's  bedroom  with  its  deep 
French  windows  and  wrought  iron  balcony.  Terrace  of  variegated 
flagstone.   Outdoor    furniture    of   wrought    iron.    Cilass-topped    table 


Terrace  and  Fircph 
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SAMUEL  H.  GOTTSCHO.  PHOTOS 


^enguin  Hall 


In  the  dining  room  of  Mrs.  Miller's  home  the  walls  are  paneled 
with  oak  and  a  magnificent  old  carved  linenfold  decoration  sur- 
mounts the  carved  stone  fireplace.  The  floors  are  laid  with  random- 
width  oak  planks  and  the  mantel  is  Old  English.  Antique  silver 
brackets  hold  the  lights.  Chairs,  designed  by  the  architect,  H.  T. 
Lindeberg  are  mahogany  upholstered  in  bronze-red  and  gold  brocade 
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In  Wheatley  Hills 

Center  of  jTong  Is /and  Country  jP/fe 

This  rambling  Georgian  house,  de- 
signed by  John  Russell  Pope  Associ- 
ates for  Mrs.  H.  W.  Lowe,  is  set  in 
a  famous  old-fashioned  garden 


The  house  is  built  of  red  brick  painted  white  with  blue- 
gray  slate  roof.  Before  it  stretches  a  long  smooth  lawn. 
Against  the  white  walls  of  the  house  are  planted  evergreen, 


holly,  and  rhododendron.  At  the  rear,  there  is  a  wide  red 
brick  terrace,  and  back  of  the  low  brick  wall  is  one  of  the 
most    beautiful    narcissus    gardens    in    all    Long    Island 


ROBERT  MACLEAN  GLASGOW 
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The  living  room  continues  the  atmosphere  of  the  tradi- 
tional exterior.  It  is  a  long  low  room,  with  fine  pieces  of 
English  antique  furniture  arranged  about  the  Adam  fire- 
place. Walls  are  creamy  white  with  bright  chintz  draperies 


The  sunroom  faces  the  garden  and  has  the  effect  of  being 
a  part  of  the  outdoors.  The  color  scheme  here  is  dark  cool 
green  and  ivory.  The  brick  floor  is  covered  with  a  woven 
rug  in  small  squares  and  the  furniture  throughout  is  reed 


IVhere  \ 

Suburb  and 
Country 
Meet  ! 

The  Boston  Post  Road  leads  away 
from  the  city  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  out  into  the  less  populated 
countryside,  where  houses  are  built 
for    the    sports     of     every    season 


A  rural  gateway  to  the  stables  on  the  country  place  of  Mr. 
George  L.  Ohstrom.  These  stables  are  the  final  word  in 
comfort  and  luxury  for  a  group  of  famous  hunters.  The 
walls  are  elm  siding,  weathered  gray.  The  tile  roof  is  deep 
red  like  that  on  the  house.  At  one  end  is  the  inevitable 
dovecote.   The   windows   are    English    dormer   with    tile   lids 


The  pampered  hunters  look  out  into  the  garden  from  the 
stables.  The  locks  on  the  double  elm  doors  are  hand-adzed 
of  wood  as  it  is  in  the  old  English  stables.  The  beams  are 
of  oak,  and  the  flooring  in  both  stalls  and  road  is  of 
tamped  clay  covered  with  tanbark.  Mr.  Ohstrom  is  assistant 
master  of  hounds  of  the  Round  Hill  Hunt  near  Greenwich 
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ROBERT   M»CI 


The  English  home  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  L.  Ohstrom  at  Round  Hill, 
Connecticut,  is  modeled  alter  famous 
old-world  estates  where  stables  for 
the  hunters   are  ot   great  importance 


The  Ohstrom  home  at  Round  Hill  is  built  of  dated  gray 
stone  taken  out  of  the  site.  The  pointed  arches  through 
which  one  enters  the  porch  from  the  terrace  are  of  light 
gray  limestone  as  is  the  trim  of  all  the  windows  and  doors. 
Porch  and  terrace  floors  are  covered  with  gray  flagging. 
Mass  planting  of  yew  trees.  Wisteria  vine  above  the  arches 


The  living  room  which  looks  out  on  .the  porch  above  is  a 
replica  of  a  room  in  a  sixteenth  century  English  country 
house.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  reveal  the  gray  stone 
of  the  exterior  and  the  lower  part  is  covered  with  an  antique 
paneling  in  linenfold  design.  Magnificent  double  windows 
run  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  are  fitted  with  antique 
heraldic  glass  in  pale  green,  rose,  and  blue.  The  dominating 
color  in  this  room  is  Elizabethan  crimson,  brought  out  in 
curtains,  upholstery,  and  rugs.  The  furniture  is  all  antique 
English  of  the  period,  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ohstrom 
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<L/fn  Impolite  Week-End 


—  in  Which  the  Hostess  Speaks 
Her  Unladylike  Mind 


I  AM  sure  I  feel  sorry  to  confess  it  before  all  our 
charming  friends,  but  the  thing  I  most  dread  about 
the  coming  change  of  season  is  our  week-ends.  We  shall 
go  on,  of  course,  trying  to  give  our  city-bound  guests  a 
little  health  and  out-door  amusement  over  every  Sun- 
day, but  I  should  like  them  to  try  to  understand  some 
of  my  responsibilities. 

This  season  again  I  must  operate  the  house  on  a 
somewhat  reduced  budget,  and  over  the  week-end  ex- 
penses swell  enormously.  I  think  it  would  be  thought- 
ful if  our  friends  would  tuck  a  large  ham  or  two  and 
a  case  of  liquor  into  the  car  as  they  leave  town,  instead 
of  stopping,  at  the  last  hurried  minute,  in  a  suburban 
drugstore  to  buy  that  carton  of  cigarettes  or  a  box  of 
stale  candy  as  a  present  to  me.  It  is  just  possible  we 
may  have  to  ask  them  this  season  to  pay  a  little  on  their 
board  and  lodging — including  laundry.  O  dear,  that 
exacting  custom  of  clean  sheets  for  every  clean  guest! 

I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to  pass  a  law 
making  Wednesday,  say,  the  business  man's  week-end. 
Just  as  we  have  a  houseful  of  guests — Sunday — the 
servants  must  have  their  holiday.  And  there  is  no  run- 
ning to  the  grocery  that  day.  The  maids  must  go  to 
church  and  use  the  car  that  a  guest  has  just  gone  off 
to  the  club  in.  There  are  no  men  on  the  place  either  to 
roll  the  tennis  court  or  stoke  the  hot-water  furnace. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  awfully  important  too  to  get 
breakfast  over  before  noon.  Our  cook  is  a  strong-minded 
woman  and  a  devout  Catholic.  Church  is  in  the  bond 
and  there  is  only  one  service  in  the  village.  There  is 
lunch  in  the  offing  and  a  big  dinner.  There  are  very 
subtle  differences  between  running  a  hotel  and  a  pri- 
vate house.  It  would  be  so  unexpected  but  so  lovely  if 
everyone  were  on  time  to  meals. 

And  I  do  so  hope  our  visitors  will  not  forget  to  bring 
the  clothes  they  will  need.  I  have  loaned  once  too  often 
my  prettiest  bathing  suit,  my  only  becoming  riding  hat, 
my  personal  twelve-ounce  tennis  racket,  and  my  golf 
or  tenuis  shoes  which  get  tucked 
away  in  an  odd  closet  and  never 
return.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
Monday  I  am  left  with  an  armful 
of  sweaters,  jewelry,  gloves,  and 
lingerie  which  have  to  be  mailed 
to  uncertain  addresses  in  accept- 
ably neat  packages,  with  no  odd 
boxes  saved  for  packing.  Could 
our  delightful  guests  remember  to 
see  that  these  things,  before  leav- 
ing, are  in  a  place  familiar  to  the 
maid?  The  postoffice  is  over  two 


miles  distant  and  not  even  the  butler  can  tie  a  decent 
bundle  in  our  house.  I  never  knew  nor  much  cared 
where  stamps  came  from. 

I  don't  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  any  great  interest  to 
anybody,  but,  you  know,  the" good  old  homespun  bread- 
and-butter  letter  partially  atones  for  the  little  sorrows 
our  guests  have  caused  us.  It  may  be  full  of  platitudi- 
nous, outrageous  lying  flattery,  but  it  is  soothing  to  our 
battered  nerves.  We  are  grateful  for  recognition. 

Particularly  so  if  we  have  had  no  recognition  over 
the  entire  week-end.  Our  extra  cars  have  a  way  of  disap- 
pearing; our  three-quarter-breds  are  brought  back  to 
the  stable  quite  often  in  a  foam.  Occasionally  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  group  of  you  wandering  across  the  lawn 
or  disappearing  toward  the  garage  in  the  moonlight. 

A  midnight  raid  on  the  ice-box  quite  often  causes 
consternation  in  the  morning.  The  hors  d'oeuvres  for 
lunch  and  the  children's  milk  have  all  too  frequently 
disappeared  past  recall. 

And  if  you  intend  staying  out  late,  would  you  let  me 
provide  you  with  a  key  to  the  house  beforehand,  and 
initiate  you  into  the  mysteries  of  the  electric  lighting 
system?  I  hate  to  ask  our  employes  to  stay  on  door 
duty  all  night,  and  my  husband  and  I  dislike  greatly 
being  awakened  by  a  lonely  bell  peal  at  four  in  the 
morning.  But  if  you  find  the  house  locked  against  you, 
we  have  a  comfortable  haymow  down  by  the  brook. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  sleeping  under  five  or  six 
blankets  at  night,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  you 
bring  an  extra  one  in  your  bag?  I  have  only  a  normal 
supply.  Or,  if  you  are  on  a  diet — if  you  must,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  doctor's  orders,  have  lemon  juice  at  seven 
o'clock  each  morning,  or  hot  milk  at  late  bedtime,  be 
as  humbly  grateful  as  you  can,  if  you  get  it.  Servants 
are  so  difficult  about  these  little  extras.  And  I  warn  you 
that  we  mix  our  starches  and  our  proteins  recklessly. 

Also  I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  didn't 
track  through  the  house  in  your  wet  bathing  suits;  or 
wipe  your  razor  blades  and  lip- 
stick off  on  the  towels. 

I  hope,  too,  that  if  I  have  a 
guest  who  is  a  talented  pianist,  he 
will  keep  away  from  the  piano — at 
least  for  a  part  of  the  time. 

I  know  I  am  in  the  habit  of  say- 


If  you  find  the  house 
locked  against  you, 
we  have  a  comforta- 
ble haymow  down  by 
the  brook 
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The   guest   who   is  a  talented   pianist  will 
please   keep   away   from  the   piano   .... 


ing:  "This  is  Liberty  Hall,"  but  I  am  only  gushing. 
I  don't  really  mean  that  you  should  just  let  go. 

I  like  to  calculate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  amount 
of  food  I  am  going  to  need.  Therefore,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  time  of  your  arrival  (which  is  more 
often  confessed,  since  you  will  expect  to  be  met  at  the 
station  or  a  long  stiff  drink  if  you  have  motored)  and 
also  the  contemplated  time  of  departure.  Time  of  de- 
parture often  drags  on  through  endless  argument  with 
the  other  guests.  But  if  you  all  stay  until  Monday  there 
will  be  no  eggs  for  breakfast. 

We  are  not  perfectly  equipped,  I  must  warn  you,  for 
keeping  any  number  of  odd  chauffeurs  well  fed  and 
contented  over  the  week-end,  either. 

Then  as  a  last  blessing  to  you — if  you  conform  to  all 
I  patiently  ask — may  you  someday  yourself  know  that 
feeling  of  bliss  that  creeps  over  mje  of  a  Sunday  night 
or  a  Monday  morning  when  the  final  bag  has  left  the 
hall  and  the  lingering  guest  is  off  by  train  or  car,  and 
there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  garden! 


—  and  the  Guest  Says  the  Things 
You've  Always  Feared 
He  Might 


THE  open  season  for  week-ending  will  too  soon  be 
upon  us.  As  an  unattached  bachelor,  rather  clever 
at  games,  who  is  constantly  in  demand  as  a  visitor,  I 
should  like  to  publish  something  of  a  bill  of  rights  for 
all  guests.  Naturally,  I  wish  to  remain  anonymous, 
since  I  am  not  generally  so  boorish  as  to  look  a  gift- 
horse  hostess  in  the  mouth.  But  I  am  sure  it  will  sur- 
prise her  to  hear,  whoever  she  may  be,  that  I  for  one 
much  prefer  the  city  in  spring  or  summer  to  the  coun- 
try j  staying  out  of  the  sun  to  in  it;  reading  a  book  in  a 


cool  apartment  to  reading  a  f  ought-over  Sunday  news- 
paper full  of  suburban  personals  on  a  mosquitoey  ter- 
race. And  that  1  leave  town  week-ends  largely  out  of 
the  kindness  of  my  heart,  to  alleviate  the  lonely  bore- 
dom of  my  exiled  friends  of  seashore,  meadow  and 
mountain,  and  bring  them  news  of  city  affairs. 

So,  you  see,  I  feel  that  I  have  certain  rights.  Prob- 
ably the  first  of  these  is  that  I  be  let  alone. 

I  hate  to  be  fussed  over,  to  be  sent  hither  and  yon 
through  the  wildwood. 

I  beg  to  be  excused,  for  instance,  from  all  play  with 
the  children.  I  am  not  used  to  them.  And  I  do  dislike 
picnics  or  knock-about  sailboats.  Though  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  comfortably  manned  yacht  with  a  good 
steward  aboard,  fine  yachts  being  somewhat  rarer  these 
days,  I  am  ready  to  take  that  deprivation  stoically. 

I  think  it  only  civilized  to  assume  that  hearty  coun- 
try shouts  should  not  wake  me  in  the  morning  at  some 
ridiculous  hour.  Nor  the  persistent  chirp  of  the  phoebe 
bird  under  the  eaves.  Nor  the  barking  of  dogs,  however 
expensive  the  breed.  After  all,  I  have  submitted  my- 
self to  a  strange  bed  the  night  before,  and  to  the  noises 
of  June  bugs  or  katydids  burring  or  moaning  out  of  the 
positively  empty  stillness  when  I  am  used  to  the  sleep- 
inducing  even  tone  of  city  traffic.  I  need  this  morning's 
sleep,  if  I  am  to  be  in  the  least  amusing  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  evening. 

And  for  this  morning's  sleep,  I  always  like  abso- 
lutely sunless  darkness,  if  that  is  at  all  possible.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  annoying  to  your  guests,  dear  hostess, 
than  prettily  draped  but  transparent  or  immovable 
chintz  curtains  at  the  windows.  The  hangings  ought  to 
be  opaque  and  to  operate  easily  back  and  forth  across 
the  window.  Failing  this,  the  outside  window  blinds 
could  perhaps  be  made  to  close  whether  or  not  that 
means  uprooting  the  hundred-year-old  ivy  vine.  I  have 


If  the  hostess  finds  it  necessary  to 
loan  me  a  bathing  suit  I  depend 
upon  her  not  to  make  a  guy  out 
of  me  .... 
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become  used  to  comfort;  I  am  ill-equipped  for  rough- 
ing- it  anymore. 

If  I  am  granted  this  boon  of  darkness,  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  pay  for  it  in  lack  of  air.  A  window  that  sticks 
when  I  attempt  to  pull  it  either  up  or  down  shatters  my 
nerves.  Also,  more  than  one  night's  sleep  in  the  country 
has  been  ruined  for  me  by  a  French  window  whose  trap- 
pings needed  some  oil. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  hostess  sleep  in  some 
of  the  rooms  once  in  a  while  which  she  offers  to  her 
guests.  On  one  hideous  occasion  I  found  my  bedroom 
near  the  servants'  quarters.  A  lively  battle  with  pots 
and  pans  and  warcries  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  Sunday 
morning  was  preceded  by  an  hour  or  twro  of  relentless 
coffee  grinding. 

Cold  water  running  from  a  spout  marked  hot  is  to 
me  one  of  life's  major  tragedies.  Plenty  of  hot  water 
for  my  bath,  morning,  noon,  or  night  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant request.  And  I  am  grateful  for  a  certain  re- 
finement in  the  choice  of  soap  offered  me.  More  than 
one  house  began  to  place  the  cheaper  brands  in  the  tubs 
during  the  depression.  I  hope  in  this  new  era  that  silly 
economy  can  be  abandoned. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  always  hope  for  a  bath 
(  f  my  own.  I  also  count  on  my  hostess's  employing 
well-trained,  tactful  servants,  especially  a  chamber- 
maid who  will  be  absent  from  my  bathroom  when  I 
want  to  use  it. 

During  the  day  I  like  a  certain  amount  of  competi- 
tive exercise,  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  asked  to  play  golf 
with  the  other  guests  if  they  are  dubs.  Nor  will  I  teach 
any  lady  how  to  swim,  unless  she  be  of  a  certain  size, 
shape,  and  color.  Under  no  circumstances  will  I  play 
tennis  with  her. 


If  the  hostess  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  me  with 
a  bathing  suit,  I  feel  that  I  should  depend  on  her  honor 
not  to  make  a  guy  out  of  me. 

All  of  us — as  guests — find  it  particularly  annoying, 
I  am  sure,  to  be  rushed  back  to  lunch  at  a  certain  hour, 
always  too  soon  after  breakfast.  If  servants  must  be 
babied  by  serving  meals  on  time  during  the  long  week, 
one  would  think  over  the  short  wreek-end  there  might 
be  a  certain  flexibility,  the  time  of  the  meals  conditioned 
to  the  appetites  of  the  guests.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  understand  why  houses  must  be  run  as  if  they 
were  military  academies. 

I  always  hope  the  other  members  of  the  houseparty 
will  be  my  equals  in  social  position,  sense  of  humor,  and 
skill  at  games.  My  minimum  stake  at  bridge  is,  by  the 
way,  a  penny  a  point. 

When  I  retire  for  the  night,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  bunch 
of  Belgian  grapes  at  my  bedside,  but  it  is  a  graceful 
touch.  I  like,  I  must  say,  the  perfection  of  city  fruit 
and  find  the  nubby  looking  products  of  the  farm  un- 
appetizing. I  am  happier  if  I  have  two  pillows  instead 
of  one  on  my  bed,  a  lamp  beside  it  that  throws  its  light 
on  the  page  for  reading;  linen  sheets  of  a  proper 
length  ;  and  by  all  means  plenty  of  blankets,  since  I  find 
weather  in  the  country  more  unstable  than  city  weather. 

Granted  these  few  fundamental  comforts,  I  can  be 
a  most  agreeable  guest — in  fact,  more  than  pay  for  my 
board  in  charm — and  meet  the  unexpected  contingen- 
cies with  no  show  of  disappointment. 

But  never  shall  I  lose  that  delightful  sensation  of 
rest  and  peace,  after  having  fought  my  way  into  town 
by  train  or  motor  on  a  Sunday  night,  of  being  at  last  in 
this  brilliant  city-  again  lulled  by  the  traffic,  and  com- 
forted by  brick  and  pavement. 


For  my  morning  sleep.   I   like  absolutely  sunless  darkness 
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Moth-Wing  Glass  for  Spring  Tables 


Maurice  Heaton,  who  has  executed  his  own  glass  plates 
for  his  lighting  fixtures,  has  now  designed  these  almost 
diaphanous  summer  glass  plates.  The  glass  is  transparent 
with  milky  flakes  throughout.  The  designs  are  in  colors  of 
green,  yellow,  gray,  black,  white,  and  henna — some  in 
plaid  and  some  in  the  linear  circle  pattern  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  Each  piece  is  hand  made.  There  are  plates,  center- 
pieces, salad  bowls,  finger  bowls,  and  trays  for  serving. 
The  finger  bowls  and  centerpiece  in  the  photograph  are 
lined  in  white.  The  dishes  are  fragile  and  exquisite,  ideal 
for   a   cool   spring   or   summer   luncheon,   indoors   or    out 
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Exhibit  A.  Solka.  One  of  the  newest 
"man-made"  materials  on  the  market.  It  is 
loosely  woven  from  a  string-like  yarn  of 
pure  cellulose,  dull  in  finish  which  will  not 
shrink   or   stretch.   From   Colwell   Company 


Exhibit  B.  Cellophane.  Fish-net  size  mesh 
for  draperies,  knit  from  strands  of  Du 
Pont  cellophane  by  Joseph  Brandt  and 
Company.  The  photograph  shows  the  mesh 
magnified    a    little    larger    than    actual    size 


Exhibit  C.  Rayon.  In  this  case  Crown  Ray- 
on, one  of  many  fabrics  in  the  Fashion 
Group's  Exhibition  of  synthetic  materials 
at  Rockefeller  Center.  Yarn  by  Viscose 
Company;     fabric    by     Cohn     Hall    Marx 
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The  Drama  of 


Man-Made  Materials 


New  substances  science  has 
created  are  shown  in  an  ex- 
hibit of  synthetic  materials 


TO  MOST  of  us,  synthetic  materials  are  still  in  the 
mystery  stage.  They  have  come  tumbling  along  so 
thick  and  fast,  we've  had  no  way  of  keeping  up  with 
them.  They  may  be  simple  and  basic  in  reality,  but  they 
have  more  names  than  the  Emperor  Pu-Yi,  and  to  our 
untrained  ears  the  names  are  likely  to  mean  just  about 
as  much — acetates,  viscose,  cuprammoniums,  phenol 
resins,  vinyl  resins,  cellulose. 

They  have  captured  our  f  ancy — these  materials  man 
has  invented  and  science  evolved.  They  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  important  in  our  everyday  lives,  and  so  dra- 
matic in  their  development  that  whole  exhibitions  have 
been  planned  to  show  synthetic  products  and  nothing  but 
synthetic  products.  The  Fashion  Group  plans  to  hold  a 
show  at  Rockefeller  Center  this  month,  built  around 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  decoration  and  fash- 
ion with  materials  which  did  not  exist  a  very  few  years 
ago.  As  soon  as  their  plans  were  noised  abroad  requests 
came  in  from  all  over  the  country  that  the  exhibit  be 
taken  to  different  cities  after  it  closed  in  New  York. 
The  Newark  Museum  is  putting  on  its  own  exhibition 
of  man-made  materials  this  month*.  Others  will  prob- 
ably follow. 

And  so  at  last  recognition  comes  to  things  synthetic. 
No  longer  do  they  move  under  the  cloud  of  being  only 
substitutes  for  the  real  thing.  They  take  their  place  be- 
side natural  products  and  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits.  They  have  brought  new  weaves,  new  finishes, 
new  efFects  to  fabrics.  Molded  and  laminated  plastics 
have  made  shapes  and  surfaces  possible  which  could 
not  be  obtained  with  mere  wood  and  glass  and  metal. 

Rayon  may  be  artificial  silk,  but  the  Fashion  Group 
want  you  to  forget  that.  Rayon  is  a  whole  new  category 
to  itself,  with  different  weaves  and  finishes,  different 
chemical  treatments.  It  is  a  new  string  to  the  bow  of 
fashion  and  decoration. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  and  confusion  still 
about  rayon  because  it  has  so  many  baptismal  names, 
Acele,  Celanese,  Seraceta,  Tubize  and  so  on,  you  can 
read  them  all  in  the  ads.  There  are  really  four  methods 
of  making  rayon.  You  get  two  different  efFects  with 
them.  There  is  the  viscose  process,  from  which  the  Vis- 
cose Company  gets  its  name  but  which  is  used  by  many 
other  companies.  There  is  the  nitro-cellulose  process, 


KURT  SCHELL1NG 


Exhibit  D.  Here's  the  way  a  cellophane  mesh  material  looks 
under  a  microscope,  with  every  strand  and  highlight  mag- 
nified twenty-seven  times.  The  rectangle  in  the  center  shows 
the  material   in   its  natural   size.   Joseph    Brandt   Company 
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Frances  T.  Miller  dramatizes  cotton  in  this 
all  cotton  fabric  consisting  of  string  warp, 
heavy  mercerized  filling,  and  stripes  of  cot- 
ton   chenille.    In    two    shades    of    chartreuse 


Sisal,  a  natural  fibre  from  Java,  has  stepped 
into  the  limelight  for  modern  rugs.  The 
picture  shows  their  basket  weave,  and  con- 
temporary    patterns.     Hodges    Carpet     Co. 


Real  fish-net,  made  of  tough  cotton  string, 
used  extensively  in  modern  decoration  the 
past  few  years.  Frances  T.  Miller  combines 
it   successfully   with    rough   textured   fabrics 
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By  way  of  contrast  we  present 
here  some  similar  fabrics  wov- 
ven  from  natural  fibres 


and  the  cuprammonium  process.  They  all  give  a  similar 
shin\'  finish  to  the  yarn.  The  acetate  process  is  respons- 
ible for  the  famous  dull  finish. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  rayon,  manufacturers 
have  been  trying  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
brocades,  moires  and  taffetas,  into  which  silk  has  been 
woven  time  out  of  mind.  They  have  done  so  thorough  a 
job  of  it  that  so-called  silk  is  as  democratic  as  the  sub- 
way. Real  silk,  now  as  then,  has  gone  on  its  own 
haughtily  aristocratic  way,  particularly  in  decoration. 
But  where  rayon  has  branched  out  from  the  cocoon 
tradition,  where  it  has  been  woven  into  fabrics  which 
gain  their  effects  through  some  distinctive  characteristic 
of  their  own,  then  rayons  can  hold  up  their  heads  with 
the  best. 

It  is  these  fabrics  too  which  blend  so  well  with  our 
modern  rooms.  For  their  emphasis  is  on  texture,  the 
contrast  of  rough  and  smooth.  Their  simple  patterns 
are  in  a  matter  secondary  to  weave  and  sheen. 

Cellophane  had  no  such  problem  to  get  over.  It  was 
so  strange  that  far  from  imitating  any  already  existing 
material — uses  had  to  be  invented  for  it.  Every  few 
weeks  a  new  use  for  cellophane  seems  to  crop  up — a 
new  way  to  fabricate  it  to  obtain  an  unexpected  result. 
The  newest  trick  for  the  season  is  cellophane  fish-net 
for  curtains.  We  show  it  here  magnified  twenty-seven 
times,  probably  as  no  eye  but  a  giant  cyclops  would  ever 
see  it.  But  you  get  in  this  way,  as  in  no  other,  some  idea 
of  the  method  of  knitting,  the  glisten  and  sparkle  of 
this  material  which  began  life  as  a  spruce  tree. 

Another  fabric,  as  different  as  possible  from  cello- 
phane, is  made  of  the  same  basic  wood  pulp.  It  is  called 
Solka,  and  can  be  woven  into  the  most  fascinating  ma- 
terials. The  fabric  takes  a  lacquered  finish  and  becomes 
impervious  to  moisture.  The  manufacturers  say  it  is 
made  of  "pure  cellulose,"  the  same  material  from 
which  they  make  paper  towels,  shoe  linings,  rugs  and 
roofing  material. 

From  this  strange  synthetic  world,  we  turn  to  one 
with  its  feet  squarely  planted  in  nature.  A  world  of 
wool,  cotton,  rope  fibres,  string.  They  adhere  to  the 
modern  mood,  despite  their  traditional  materials. 

The  most  striking  analogy  is  fish-net  made  from 
string  and  fish-net  made  from  cellophane.  Both  are 
used  in  modern  window  treatments.  Each  gives  its  own 
particular  effect.  The  string  fish-net  has  this  to  its 
credit.  It  is  functional.  It  was  made  to  catch  fish  with, 
eons  ago.  Fishermen  hung  their  nets  to  dry  like  cur- 
tains before  curtains  were  ever  heard  of. 

The  sisal  fibre  rug  is  in  a  way  comparable  to  Solka, 
with  its  wide  weave  and  durability.  But  sisal  grows  in 
the  island  of  Java,  and  although  the  rugs  in  the  photo- 
graphs are  new  and  woven  in  smart  modern  patterns, 
mats  of  sisal  have  been  made  as  far  back  as  mind  can 
reach.  Solka  has  recently  been  woven  into  rugs,  also. 

The  fabrics  we  have  shown  are  cotton — cotton  string- 
like warp,  mercerized  filling  and  ridges  of  cotton  che- 
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The  microscope  looks  at  this  cotton  fabric  called  "lentil  cloth"  be- 
cause the  heavy  cotton  "floats"  give  the  appearance  of  lentils.  The 
enlargement  is  twenty-seven  times  natural  size.  Greeff  and  Company 


nille.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  weave  and  material ,  ridges 
and  hummocks  stand  out  just  as  they  do  in  rayon  fabrics 
of  modern  intent. 

In  "man-made"  materials  and  those  devised  from 
natural  products,  sometimes  the  only  difference  is  one 
of  origin.  The  one  was  produced  from  a  chemical 
formula,  the  other  grew  or  was  mined  without  more 
than  the  subsidiary  help  of  the  human  animal.  The 
laboratory  seeks  to  reproduce  artificially  the  conditions 
of  nature.  But  as  far  as  decoration  is  concerned  these 
efforts  are  only  substitutes.  The  real  drama  of  man- 
made  materials  is  that  at  any  moment  a  new  and  un- 
dreamed of  effect  may  appear  to  broaden  our  artistic 
horizons.  E.  H. 


*  i 
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Cochaticl  for  the  Sun  Room 


Smallest  of  the  cockatoo  family,  the  cockatiel  is  a  delicate 
fawn  color,  orange  on  the  wings,  with  bright  red  cheeks.  It  is 
easily  tamed.  This  one  was  taken  perched  on  the  window- 
sill    at    Mr.    G.    D.    Tilley's    aviaries    in    Darien,    Connecticut 
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A  Bird  in  the  House 


Bright  as  a  geranium  for  decoration 
—and  an  intelligent  pet 

By  J.  I.  LAWRENCE 


I  WENT  one  day  to  see  birds  in  their  thousands  in 
a  New  York  residence ;  an  old  brownstone  house  in 
one  of  the  historic  city  squares ;  and  I  found  the  broad 
roof  partly  enclosed  like  a  conservatory,  partly  open 
to  the  sky,  and  all  covered  with  fine  screens  and  well 
wooded  with  miniature  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants.  A 
brook  meandered  over  bright  pebbles  from  front  to 
rear,  and  a  fountain  splashed  in  a  little  j)ool.  My  host 
was  met  at  the  wicket  gate  by  a  green-and-yellow  In- 
dian bulbul,  which  perched  on  his  shoulder  and  piped 
an  announcement  of  our  coming.  We  were  conducted 
through  the  green  maze  of  artificial  jungle  by  our 
blithe  seneschal  while  paroquets  did  their  acrobatics 
among  the  vines,  and  all  manner  of  finches,  tanagers,  and 
buntings,  swelled  welcoming  chorus  from  the  thickets. 
In  deep  awe  one  may  stumble  into  banalities,  and  I 
asked  how  many  birds  were  there.  My  host  smiled 
patiently.  There  had  been  at  one  time  a  round  two 
thousand,  but  they  bred  and  multiplied  by  Divine  com- 
mand, and  he  had  come  to  think  the  taking  of  a  census 
too  arduous  a  task.  It  was  he,  not  I,  who  spoke  of  the 
moneys  involved,  for  some  of  the  rare  specimens  were 
worth  their  weight  in  platinum.  He  said  that  his  neigh- 


bors deplored  such  flagrant  extravagance,  but  that  some 
of  them  spent  more  money  for  vintage  wines  and 
truffled  pheasant,  with  dyspepsia  and  headaches  their 
return,  while  he  lived  a  small  god  in  his  private  paradise. 

Such  enchanted  forests  of  Fasrie  are  not  common  on 
Manhattan  roofs,  but  that  man's  collection  of  birds 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  modest  assortment  by  many 
members  of  the  Avicultural  Society  of  America.  The 
Wrigleys  have  made  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  a 
bird's  Arcadia,  and  they  have  usurped  the  authority  of 
Dame  Nature  and  created  splendid  new  hybrid  va- 
rieties of  the  gaudy  macaws  and  other  exotic  species.  In 
W.  K.  Kellogg's  vast  bird  park  at  Wintergreen  Lake, 
near  Whittier,  California,  dwell  land  and  water  fowl 
from  the  earth's  four  corners,  enough  to  make  up  the 
avian  complement  for  a  new  Noah's  Ark. 

William  H.  Browning,  of  New  York,  the  society's 
president,  has  extensive  indoor  and  outdoor  aviaries  on 
his  estate  at  Rye,  New  York,  and  has  been  awarded 
medals  of  honor  as  the  first  aviculturist  in  America  to 
breed  the  rare  Leadbeater's  cockatoos,  and  Rosella  and 
Red-rumped  paroquets.  In  his  garden  flight  cages, 
Roseate  cockatoos  nest  and  raise  their  young  like  native 
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A  fantail  pigeon,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Tilley.  The  fantail  is  an  oriental  bird,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  daintiest  of  the  pigeons.   In  the  background   is   a  tawny  ring   dove 
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Swans,  most  majestic  of  the  wild  fowl,  with  ducks 


birds,  but  his  collection  is  most  notable  for  its  examples 
of  rare  tropical  species  which  are  not  found  in  the 
fanciers'  shops.  P.  M.  Maresi,  of  New  York,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  in  his  aviaries  at  Harri- 
man,  N.  Y.,  are  pheasants,  parrots,  and  precious  exotic 
gems  great  and  small.  His  green-winged  golden  conure 
of  the  rare  Queen  Isabella  variety  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  and  he  has  imported  some  of 
the  first  Eared  Manchurian  pheasants  of  the  blue 
species  to  reach  our  shores.  As  one  scans  the  society's 
roster  of  almost  a  thousand  members,  one  learns  that 
I*' rank  H.  Vanderlip  has  aviaries  at  Scarborough,  N.  Y., 
and  in  Florida,  and  that  John  Barrymore,  distinguished 
actor,  collects  parrots  and  foreign  birds  at  his  estate  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 

The  novice  in  bird  culture  can  save  himself  heart- 
aches by  listening  respectfully  to  the  elders  and  the 
masters.  There  is  no  foolproof  bird — not  even  the 
hardy  and  adaptable  domestic  canary — yet  there  are 
birds  which  one  may  keep  as  easily  as  the  garden  dab- 
bler keeps  geraniums  and  marigolds.  Start  your  col- 
lection modestly,  discreetly,  with  hard-billed,  seed- 
eating  finches.  Their  food  comes  in  packages,  and  they 
need  little  else  except  an  occasional  portion  from  your 
salad  bowl.  The  time  will  come,  all  too  soon,  when  you 
will  look  upon  a  radiant  tanager  or  a  multi-colored 
starling,  and  weaken  and  yield.  Then  you  will  spend 
hours  in  the  butler's  pantry,  grating  vegetables  and 
concocting  strange  compounds  from  your  purchases  at 
the  bird  shop,  the  fruiterer's,  the  greengrocer's,  and  t he- 
chemist's.  Your  cook  will  give  notice,  after  finding 
live  meal  worms  and  ants'  eggs  in  the  condiment  cup- 
board, and  the  butler  will  decline  to  sit  up  all  night  with 


a  wild  African  bird  which  has  New  York  influenza. 
If  I  were  to  own  all  the  bird  houses  in  the  Bronx 
Zoological  Park  and  all  the  precious  gems  contained 
therein,  I  should  never  cease  to  cherish  the  cheap  and 
sturdy  little  Zebra  finch,  or  the  quaint  and  winsome 
waxbills,  or  the  clownish  budgerigars  and  kindred  paro- 
quets. Yet  the  austere  aviculturist  comes  to  feel  a  lofty 
scorn  for  such  toys,  and  sends  them  to  young  children 
as  Christmas  gifts.  His  hospitality  is  for  strange  un- 

A  scarlet  macaw,  largest  of  the  parrots 
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heard-of  parrots  and  birds  of  bizarre  coloring  and 
forms,  and  he  thrills  to  the  report  of  a  new  species 
whose  subsistence  presents  insuperable  problems.  If 
there's  a  new  bejeweled  humming-bird  in  Brazil's 
deepest  jungle,  which  feeds  only  on  Brazilian  nectar, 
he  must  have  it.  If  explorers  have  routed  a  giant  pur- 
ple-and-golden  ostrich  from  some  antipodean  oasis, 
he  will  charter  a  ship  to  bear  it  hither. 

However,  there's  a  middle  course  for  the  bird  keep- 
er, along  ways  of  sanity  and  ultimate  contentment,  and 
many  of  the  notable  collections  in  America  and  in  En- 
gland are  owned  by  persons  of  moderate  means.  For 
an  estate  of  Georgian  elegance  and  dignity,  nothing 
gives  a  happier  touch  to  the  landscape  than  the  pres- 
ence of  sedate,  but  lordly,  peacocks.  And  if  there  be 
sunken  gardens  and  lily  pools,  there  should  be  also 
graceful  cranes,  of  the  Paradise,  the  Demoiselle,  or  the 
Crowned  species.  Pheasants,  of  either  the  fancy  or  the 
game  varieties,  are  for  rich  man  and  poor  man  alike, 
and  their  needs  are  few  and  of  the  simplest  sort.  In  a 
conservatory,  or  merely  a  sun  room  with  flowers,  a 
gay  and  festive  macaw  on  an  open  stand  is  artistically 
indispensable;  and  if  the  conservatory  boasts  orchids  or 
rare  lilies,  then  the  owner  may  well  afford  a  great 
Hyacinthine  macaw  with  its  rich  robe  of  blue. 

The  tiny  long-tailed  budgerigars,  or  Australian  grass 
paroquets,  have  been  cheapened  by  overmuch  popular- 
ity in  this  country,  but  in  England  they  are  at  the  peak 
of  their  vogue.  British  aviculturists  breed  them  eagerly 
and  with  devotion,  for  new  and  rare  colors,  and  it  is  a 
small  aviary  over  there  which  has  less  than  a  thousand 
of  the  little  parrots.  In  New  York  the  "budgies"  have 
been  on  the  ninety-eight-cent  counters  of  department 
stores,  and  they  are  inexpensive  enough  everywhere, 
but  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  bird  show  in  Febru- 
ary one  little  green  female  prize  winner  was  snapped 
up  by  a  visitor  for  sixty  pounds  sterling. 

The  secret  of  the  budgerigar's  phenomenal  popular- 
ity lies  in  its  adaptability  to  domestic  conditions,  and  its 
response  to  the  magic  of  selective  breeding.  From  the 
wild  grass-green  birds  of  Australia  have  sprung  perfect 
cage-bred  specimens  of  cobalts,  azures,  olives,  light 
greens,  yellows,  mauves,  and  whites,  with  interesting 
variants  in  subtle  Mendings  of  hues  and  color  patterns; 
and  the  patient  magicians  are  working  hopefully  to- 
ward black  budgerigars  and  red  ones. 

A  canary  may  be — just  a  canary,  but  a  trained  singer 
of  a  pedigreed  strain  may  win  a  fifty-guinea  challenge 
cup,  and  British  show  canaries  are  bred  to  type  and  color 
like  horses  and  dogs.  There  are  the  long,  slim  York- 
shires, the  cobby  Norwich,  the  small  and  elegantly 
formed  Border  Fancies,  and  a  dozen  other  breeds;  and 
only  last  season  a  Brooklyn  fancier  bought  three  prize- 
winning  crested  Norwich  birds  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
show  in  London  for  thirty  pounds  apiece,  but  they  were 
defeated  in  the  New  York  canary  show  by  one  of  the 
man's  own  home-bred  birds.-  Two  dollars  will  buy  a 
fairly  presentable  canary  for  the  parlor,  but  a  thousand 
dollars  is  not  an  unknown  price  for  the  winner  of  a 
challenge  cup  in  London. 

Always  we  have  had  birds  in  our  homes,  and  aviaries 
date  back  to  Cleopatra's  court,  yet  in  this  country  avi- 
culture and  pedigree  breeding  are  still  among  the 
newer  unfamiliar  arts,  and  still  lack  the  patronage  that 


Blue  and  yellow  macaw,  a  parrot  from  South  or  Cen- 
tral   America.    The    perfect    mimic,    angry    and    wise 


they  enjoy  in  Europe.  The  British  have  raised  the 
hobby  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  men  and  women 
of  the  leisure  classes  give  strong  support  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  is  the  world's  leading 
authority  on  parrots  and  parrot-like  birds,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Avicultural  Society  of  America  and  a 
contributor  to  its  journal.  The  late  Viscount  Grey  of 
Fallodon,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  added  valuable 
monographs  to  the  literature  of  ornithology,  and  Lady 
Grey  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  have  written  on  the 
same  subject  with  authority  and  charm.  American  avi- 
culture has  its  leaders,  inspired  and  inspiring,  in  Doc- 
tor Beebe,  Doctor  Crandall,  William  H.  Browning, 
and  a  score  of  others,  and  there  will  be  a  day  when  bird 
keeping  as  a  popular  hobby  will  fetch  the  world's 
feathered  treasures  to  our  ports  in  splendid  array,  as 
they  now  enter  the  ports  of  bird-loving  Britain. 
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This  Game  Room  in  Washington  conquers  an 
architectural  problem  and  makes  its  color  scheme 
a  single  tone — beige 


IN  the  Washington  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mathews  Dick 
on  Sheridan  Circle  is  this  new  modern  oval  shaped  game 
room.  It  is  flattering,  restful,  and  luxurious,  set  aside  for  quiet 
sports  like  backgammon  or  bridge,  not  for  any  boisterous  or 
athletic  play.  The  color  is  entirely  beige.  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  the  same  heavy,  rough  surfaced  beige  material  of 
which  the  curtains  are  made.  The  beige  rug  is  a  handwoven 
one  from  Austria  with  a  long  pile.  The  chairs  are  upholstered 
in  a  neutral  leather,  and  one  large  circular  sofa,  also  in  leather, 
is  designed  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  wall.  The  short  screen 
around  the  piano  is  in  beige  and  brown,  from  Paris.  The  only 
ornament  in  the  room,  aside  from  the  two  bowls  always  filled 
with  calla  lilies,  is  the  silver  bronze  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan  by  Tagner,  placed  on  the  mantel  before  the  tall  mirror. 
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My  forefathers  occa- 
sionally stopped  quar- 
reling with  the  Ger- 
mans long  enough 
to  step  across  the  line 
of  demarcation  and 
marry      a     fraulein 


CERTAIN  dishes  have  been  enhanced  in  my 
memory  with  a  golden  halo  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. Many  of  them  are  the  masterpieces  of  the 
French  cuisine,  spiced  with  the  hearty  touch  of  a  noble 
family  who  lived  in  the  feudal  Roman  village  of  Senez 
in  les  basses  A  Ipes.  It  may  be  that  they  only  added  three 
fingers  of  cognac  to  an  existing  recipe,  but  it  attached 
a  zestful  finesse  to  the  dish.  You  have  already  sampled 
some  of  these  delectable  foods  in  a  -pension  somewhere 
on  the  Left  Bank.  My  forefathers  occasionally  stopped 
quarreling  with  the  Germans  long  enough  to  step  across 
the  line  of  demarcation  and  marry  a  fraulein.  This  so- 
great-grandmother  used  the  methods  of  a  chemist  and 
combined  her  stolid  Teutonic  recipes  with  the  more 
subtle  nuances  of  the  French  dish. 

Even  the  Spanish  and  the  Italians  had  a  finger  in 
the  refinement  of  the  original  French  morsel.  Salmon 
is  salmon,  but  a  point  of  garlic  in  the  sauce  for  the  fish 
which  has  red  Burgundy  for  its  backdrop,  is  no  longer 
salmon.  It  is  ambrosia. 

When  one  of  the  de  Senez  adventurers  came  to  le 
nouveau  Canada  as  notary  royal  to  His  Majesty  Louis 
XIV,  he  didn't  forget  to  bring  along  his  cook.  To  each 
generation,  the  recipes  of  great  dishes  were  passed  on. 

You  may  feel  the  patriotic  urge  to  use  as  the  main 
course  for  your  dinner  chicken  a  la  king.  But  to  be  the 
most  successful  and  charming  of  hostesses,  you  will 
also  add  these  palatable  French  dishes  to  your  reper- 
toire. They  may  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  waist- 
line or  annex  a  new  cherubic  look  to  the  visage,  but 
they  will  add  to  the  glory  of  your  hospitality.  The 
world  will  come  to  you  if  you  begin  a  dinner  with 
green  turtle  soup  a  la  Provengale. 


Heirloon 


French  recipes  preserved 
through  a  family  line  of 
gourmets,  and:  touched  up 
by    an    occasional    fraulein 


By  PAULINE  de  SENEZ 


Green  turtle  soup  is  essentially  a  French  delicacy. 
Open  a  large  jar  of  green  turtles  and  heat  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  a  pan  that  is  immersed  in  boiling  water. 
Strain  the  juice  from  the  turtles,  then  cut  the  meat  into 
little  squares  and  keep  hot  in  a  pot  with  a  glass  of 
Madeira  poured  over  them.  Select  some  soup  greens 
(peas,  carrots,  parsley  and  onion  are  suggested),  a 
small  fricassee  chicken,  a  calf's  foot  and  a  ham  bone 
and  prepare  in  another  very  deep  pot.  Cover  with  a 
pint  of  water  and  let  simmer  to  almost  nothing;  then 
add  two  quarts  of  water  and  cook  over  a  low  fire  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Skim  the  fat  from  this  broth  and  strain 
the  liquid  into  still  another  pot  (French  cooking  expects 
a  kitchen  with  an  endless  row  of  pots.)  Melt  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  mix  with  a  half  cup 
of  flour  and  stir  constantly  until  a  creamy  consistency 
has  been  attained.  Pour  this  into  the  broth  with  a  pinch 
of  thyme,  two  cloves,  a  glass  of  Madeira,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Let  this  heat  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  add 
the  broth  from  the  turtles,  turtle  meat  and  paprika. 
Boil  for  five  minutes  and  serve  steaming  hot  in  a  tureen. 

Possibly  a  long  file  of  discriminating  gourmets  may 
raise  their  hands  in  genteel  horror  at  a  soup  that  calls 
for  beer,  rum,  white  wine,  and  twelve  eggs.  It  seems 
almost  sacrilegious  to  waste  such  ingredients  in  the 
kitchen  after  the  unhappy  days  of  prohibition.  But 
those  are  the  ingredients  that  make  memories.  A  fasti- 
dious epicure  will  serve  this  soup  for  Sunday  night 
supper  or  for  the  after-the-theatre  party.  It  is  known 
among  my  kin  as  soup  a  la  biere. 

Here  are  the  orders  of  the  cook:  Melt  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter  in  a  saucepan  over  a  low  fire,  add  a 
cup  of  flour  and  stir  for  about  two  minutes.  Mix  this 
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thickening  into  a  pot  into  which  has  been  poured  two 
bottles  of  light  beer.  It  is  important  to  use  a  light  beer, 
the  dark  "aleish"  kind  is  too  heavy  for  cooking.  Let  the 
liquid  heat  for  twenty  minutes.  In  another  pot  pour  a 
pint  of  some  cheaper-grade  white  wine  and  a  half  pint 
of  rum,  a  piece  of  finely  diced  ginger-root,  a  pinch  of 
thyme,  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  and  season  to  taste  (the 
German  fraulein  who  introduced  this  dish  to  her 
French  husband  used  huge  quantities  of  sugar,  but  ap- 
parently her  spouse  preferred  it  less  like  a  syrup). 
When  this  concoction  is  heated,  set  it  aside  on  a  very 
low  fire  and  let  it  simmer  slowly.  Skim  the  soup  and 
stiffly  beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  mixed  with  three 
tablespoons  of  cold  water.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  sliced  into  small  pieces.  Pour  the  broth  made 
of  the  wine  into  this  mixture  and  heat  for  some  min- 
utes, then  add  the  beer.  Serve  on  thin  slivers  of  brown 
toast.  This  quantity  will  serve  twelve  people. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  pages  entitled  -poisson. 

I  suspect  that  you  remember  those  delicious  proper- 
ties that  were  somehow  attached  to  the  fish  courses  in 
European  countries;  fish  that  were  a  delight  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  palate.  Here  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  king! 
Maqueraux  aux  -pedis  oignons.  Select  three  to  four 
dozen  small  onions  and  fry  in  a  pan  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Let  them 
brown  to  a  nice  crispness.  Arrange  in  the  bottom  of  a 
casserole  with  a  cup  of  beef  broth.  Bake  in  the  oven 
until  the  broth  has  evaporated.  Then  remove  the  heads 
of  four  small  fresh  mackerel;  clean  and  split  length- 
wise and  brown  over  a  quick  fire  in  a  little  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  glass  of  dry  white  wine.  Simmer  until 
half  the  juice  has  evaporated,  thicken  the  sauce  with 
butter  and  flour  and  then  place  in  the  casserole  with  the 
onions.  Bake  in  the  oven  until  the  mackerel  is  tender 
and  serve  with  a  butter  sauce  spiced  with  sour  wine 
that  has  almost  turned  into  vinegar. 

We  have  been  eating  deviled  crabs  for  years  but  not 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  prepared  for  a  former 
president  of  the  tri-colored  republic.  It  is  named 
deviled  crab  a  la  Bordelaise.  (That  is  a  combination 
of  the  old  and  the  modern.)  Dice  a  large  onion,  two  or 
three  shallots,  the  red  of  two  carrots,  and  one  celery 
root.  If  the  roots  are  not  tender  boil  them  for  a  few 
seconds.  Fry  these  ingredients  in  butter  without  brown- 
ing them,  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the  celery  root. 
Pour  over  this  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Add  meat  from 
two  dozen  crabs,  or  lobsters,  cover  and  heat  for  ten 
minutes.  Remove  the  meat  to*  a  large  shallow  dish,  and 
keep  hot.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and  dilute  with 
water.  After  a  few  minutes  mix  in  the  sauce  a  cup  of 
clear  beef  broth,  chopped  parsley,  red  pepper,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  Marsala  wine.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil 
and  finish  by  adding,  little  by  little,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  crabmeat  and  let 
heat  in  the  oven  for  just  about  two  minutes.  Serve  in 


ramequins  of  sea  shells.  Garnish  with  lemon,  water- 
cress and  artichoke  hearts. 

At  the  Ritz  in  Paris,  you  may  have  thrown  discre- 
tion to  the  winds  and  eaten  frogs  legs.  In  my  opinion, 
frogs  legs  are  the  most  delicious  of  all  epicurean  dishes. 
The  chef  at  the  Ritz  may  even  have  used  these  direc- 
tions for  his  plate.  In  any  event,  I  think  that  you  should 
have  this  recipe  if  only  to  serve  once  a  year,  especially 
for  a  dinner  to  introduce  a  new  lion  to  the  admiring 
throng  (the  lion  will  be  more  than  enchanted  with 
your  sagacity).  Frogs  legs  aux  fines  herbes:  Plunge  in 
boiling  water  three  dozen  frogs  legs  to  straighten 
them.  Brown  the  legs  in  melted  butter  that  is  seasoned 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sliced  onion,  salt  and  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  a  bay  leaf  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Cook  for  two  minutes.  Dilute  this  with  the  water  in 
which  the  frogs  legs  were  soaked.  Heat  ten  minutes 
and  then  add  a  glass  of  white  wine;  simmer  for  eight 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add  a  small  piece  of  an- 
chovy butter  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  or  lime. 

Meats  have  always  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  good 
cooks  but  the  French  solved  the  problem  when  they 
found  out  that  even  the  toughest  part  of  a  cut  could 
be  made  tender  after  it  had  been  soaked  in  wine.  No 
doubt  one  of  our  fine  fellows  cast  envious  eyes  at 
Napoleon's  generals,  when  the  army  camped  on  the 
grounds  of  the  family  chateau,  as  he  served  the  Cor- 
sican  filet  mignon  de  mouton  en  tournedos.  I  can't 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  pure  tradition. 
However,  this  is  indeed  a  dish  with  a  princely  gesture. 
Take  ten  filets  of  lamb,  the  largest  that  you  can  buy. 
Place  them  in  a  shallow  dish  and  submerge  with  cooked 
pickle  vinegar  and  dry;  then  beat  them  down  to  a 
proper  thickness  and  roll  them  into  an  oval  shape.  Sea- 
son and  arrange  the  filets  in  a  buttered  frying  pan, 


When  one  of  these  ad- 
venturers came  to  His 
Majesty  Louis  XIV,  he 
didn't  forget  to  bring 
along    his    cook    .    .    . 
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carefully  turn  both  sides  and  cook  over  a  brisk  fire. 
When  they  are  done,  wet  them  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  beef  broth  and  let  simmer  until  the  juice  is 
half  evaporated.  Strain  and  place  upon  a  platter.  Into 
the  juice  that  is  left  pour  four  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  boil  and  thicken  with  a  spoonful  of  flour.  Add 
two  handf  uls  of  blanched  olives  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
the  filets.  If  Napoleon  didn't  taste  this,  it's  a  pity. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  daube,  but  poule  a  la 
daubes  is  something  exquisite.  Melt  in  a  roaster  three 
tablespoons  of  sliced  lard.  Place  in  this  a  large  roast- 
ing chicken  and  let  roast  for  fifteen  minutes.  (If  any- 
one is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  an  old-fashioned  spit, 
this  will  give  just  the  proper  zest  to  the  chicken.)  Then 
add  a  calf's  foot  which  has  been  taken  off  the  bone, 
salt,  pepper,  a  point  of  garlic,  a  bouquet  of  spices  and 
a  glass  of  white  wine.  Cover  the  roaster  and  replace 
in  the  oven.  An  hour  later,  dust  the  rind  with  flour, 
add  two  sliced  carrots,  twelve  small  onions,  a  half 
pound  of  salt  pork  arranged  in  squares  around  the  bird 
and  three  fingers  of  cognac.  Cook  until  done  to  a  tender 
juiciness,  skim  the  fat  from  the  sauce  and  serve.  Carve 
on  the  table. 

My  great-grandmother  was  as  French  as  the  rue 
de  la  Paix.  She  had  the  soul  of  an  epicure.  Daguerreo- 
types showed  that  she  was  as  chic  as  the  hoop  skirts  of 
her  age  permitted.  But  never  once  did  she  relax  from 
the  rule  that  no  cook  in  the  house  was  to  make  the 
pastry.  Each  Wednesday  morning,  Madame  rolled  her 
sleeves  and  set  to  work  baking  breads,  pies  and  those 
little  -patisseries  which  taste  of  nectar. 

Here  is  her  recipe  for  those  ravishing  bits  of  pastry 
that  the  French  are  pleased  to  call  savarin  aux  liqueurs. 
Measure  four  cups  of  finely  sifted  flour  into  a  bowl, 
(sift  at  least  four  times)  and  make  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
ter. Mix  one  cake  of  yeast  with  a  cup  of  warm  milk, 
pour  this  liquid  in  the  center  of  the  hole  and  make  a 
soft  dough.  Cover  and  let  stand  until  it  has  raised 
double  the  original  proportions.  Then  dilute  this  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  enough  flour  to  knead 
the  dough.  Drop  into  the  batter,  one  by  one,  four  eggs. 
Knead  the  mixture  for  twelve  minutes.  Add  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Knead  again  for  twelve  minutes,  adding  four 
more  eggs.  Add  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  heavy  cream, 
half  a  grated  lemon  and  a  half  cup  of  almonds.  Cover 
and  let  rise  in  a  mild  temperature.  When  it  has  doubled 
its  original  size,  take  a  dozen  or  so  well-buttered  cookie 
molds  and  fill  them  three  quarters  full  and  let  the 
dough  rise  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  top  of  the 
molds.  Bake  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Re- 
move the  cakes  from  their  molds  and  pour  over  them  a 
thick  syrup  that  has  been  made  with  four  cups  of  white 
granulated  sugar  to  which  has  been  added  one  table- 
spoonful  of  rum,  one  tablespoonful  of  kirsch  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  cognac.  Let  the  syrup  harden  on  the 
cakes  in  a  cool  place.  I  leap  on  the  cakes  heavy  whipped 
cream  spiced  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grenadine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French  are  not  a  race  who 
savour  desserts,  they  have  a  finer  taste  for  cheese  after 
a  dinner.  But  naturally,  they  must  have  a  wide  and 
catholic  list  of  recipes  for  the  sweets.  Who  would  re- 
fuse a  ponding  a  V anisette (  Take  a  pint  of  hea\  \ 
whipped  cream  and  sweeten  with  sugar  to  taste.    \r 


range  in  a  shallow  glass  dish  twelve  lady  fingers 
soaked  in  anisette  liqueur.  Sprinkle  the  layer  with  a 
handful  of  tiny  green-colored  raisins  and  as  much 
marron  glace.  Spread  over  this  a  bed  of  whipped  cream, 
then  add  another  layer  of  twelve  lady  fingers  soaked  in 
anisette  and  the  same  amount  of  ingredients,  raisins  and 
marrons,  as  above.  Cover  again  with  whipped  cream. 
Repeat  the  entire  process  once  more.  Decorate  with 
some  of  the  cakes  cut  into  fancy  shapes  and  multi- 
colored glace  fruits.  Leave  on  ice  for  three  to  four 
hours  and  serve. 

I  have  rearranged  an  old  recipe  for  the  delicate  sher- 
bet glass.  Divide  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  strawberries 
that  have  been  soaked  in  powdered  sugar  and  a  glass 
of  kirsch  into  tall  sherbet  glasses  and  fill  them  with 
heavy  whipped  cream  to  which  has  been  added  one  cup 
of  crushed  macaroons  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bene- 
dictine  or  chartreuse.  Fill  the  glasses  with  the  cream 
and  garnish  with  mint  cherries  and  a  few  slices  of 
candied  ginger.  Let  stand  on  ice  and  serve  very  cold. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  those  precious  items  that  are 
called  garniture,  but  with  imagination  you  can  create 
your  own.  Perhaps  one  similar  to  garniture  a  la  Chi-po- 
lata  which  is  a  brown  sauce  laden  with  sherry,  young 
carrots,  thin  slices  of  parsnip,  chestnuts,  mushrooms, 
small  onions  and  tiny  sausages  will  come  to  your  mind 
to  complete  a  broiled  steak.  There  is  no  denying  that 
those  hearty  seigneurs  and  ladies  of  long  ago  knew  con- 
siderablv  more  about  cuisine  than  we  shall  ever  learn. 


Remove  the  cinnamon,  heat  two  or 
three   minutes,   and  serve   with   awe 
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White  walls,  beige  curtains,  and  Indian  red  chairs  and  chaise  longue  form,  with 
the  white  fur  rug,  a  rather  classic  group,  with  the  French  mantel  as  a  focal  point 


STELLA   SIMON 


Satin  and  Red  J^acquer 

The  New  York  town  house  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  George  Temple 
Bowdoin  achieves  a  distinctly  contemporary  feeling  by 
abundant  use  of  traditional  materials  combined  in  a  fresh  way 
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JOSEPH   MULLEN.    DECORATOR 


The  city  house  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Bowdoin,  decorated  by 
Joseph  Mullen,  is  the  classic  expression  of  three  famous 
periods  of  decoration  —  the  Empire,  Adam,  and  the 
Colonial  asDuncan  Phyfe  presented  it.  The  family  heirlooms 
arc  set  orr  by  rich  colors  and  fine  accessories  and  paintings. 
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The  fireplace  group  at  the  left  is  in  vari- 
ous shades  of  brown,  with  a  warm  to- 
bacco tone  predominating.  Of  special 
interest  in  this  room  are  the  Duncan 
Phyfe  drum  table,  a  pair  of  white  an- 
tique Wedgwood  lamps  and  a  group  of 
henna-colored  chairs,  two  in  velvet  and 
two  in  damask.  The  walls  and  carpet  are 
that  delightful  water-green  that  the 
Adam  brothers  used  so  much.  Two  Chip- 
pendale couches  are  tobacco  brown. 
Especially  fine  is  the  eighteenth  century 
fire  back  and  the  steel  fender  and  grate 


Satin  is  used  in  this  living  room  to  cover 
the  Chippendale  couches,  and  for  some 
of  the  draperies.  The  color  is  interest- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  austere  green 
rep  hangings  at  the  windows.  Book- 
cases at  one  end  of  this  large  living 
room  are  of  the  bow-front  type  in 
rich  mahogany,  a  warm  note  in  the 
rather  dignified  surroundings.  A  fine 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Lygon,  Mrs.  Bow- 
doin's  mother,  hangs  over  the  fireplace 
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Wining  Jim,  Dining  Second 

Regional  wines  and  menus  to  which  the  native  wines  of 
various  countries  are  natural  complements.  The  fifth  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  subjects  epicurean  bv  Marv  Ffost  Mabon. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  WINES  OF  FRANCE 

A  ROMANTIC  recollection  of  the  pinard  that  comes 
■*■  in  carafes  on  the  red  checked  tablecloths  of  the 
French  provinces,  or  of  stops  by  the  roadside  in  Tuscany 
for  local  Chianti  and  spaghetti,  lives  in  the  memory  of 
many  people.  Nor  is  the  excellence  of  paella  with  Rioja 
blanca  in  San  Sebastian,  or  of  the  voslauer  with  breaded 
veal  of  Vienna  easily  forgotten.  There  is  an  amazing 
variety  of  regional  and  native  wines  now  available  in 
this  country.  Coarser  and  generally  higher  in  alcohol, 
less  "sensitive"  and  drunk  younger,  than  the  Chateau- 
bottled  Bordeaux,  or  the  great  names  of  Burgundy,  or 
the  first  growths  of  the  Rhine,  such  ordinary  wines 
will  go  with  almost  any  kind  of  food.  Even  more  in- 
teresting is  the  fact  that  they  lend  themselves  to  endless 
gastronomic  experiment. 

Just  such  a  meal  as  the  French  country  restaurant  af- 
fords can  be  reproduced  here.  It  can  be  preceded  by  a 
glass  of  Dubonnet  or  Noilly  Prat  Vermouth.  The  first 
course  will  be  omelette  fines  herbes.  An  ordinary 
Graves,  Anjou  or  Tavel,  will  accompany  this.  Next 
might  come  casserole  of  chicken  cooled  with  shallots, 
mushrooms  and  herbs,  served  in  a  big  earthenware 
dish,  and  eaten  with  tiny  green  peas,  cooked  with  little 
onions  and  bits  of  bacon.  Serve  any  ordinary  French 
red  wine  with  this  and  finish  the  bottle  on  some  strong 
French  cheese,  eaten  with  bread,  not  crackers.  After- 
ward, if  more  is  desired,  have  perhaps  a  flan,  a  pudding 
of  white  of  egg  and  cream  beaten  up  and  flavoured, 
with  sponge  fingers.  Coffee,  black  as  night,  to  follow, 
will  taste  even  better  with  a  glass  of  ordinary  Armagnac 
or  Eau  de  Vie  de  Marc. 

The  regional  wines  of  France  available  here  are 
sometimes  labeled  after  the  districts  from  which  they 
come,  and  sometimes  go  by  a  generic  name.  Thus 
among  the  red  wines  from  Bordeaux,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  a  common  wine  simply  labeled  Bordeaux,also  slight- 
ly better  wine  labeled  by  any  of  the  following  names: 
Medoc,  St.  Emilion,  Pomerol,  Entre-deux-Mers,  the 
large  districts  within  the  Bordeaux  territory.  Wine 
with  such  labels  as  Margaux,  St.  Julien,  St.  Estephe, 
ionics  from  villages  or  small  districts  within  the  larger 
districts  and  is  often  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  with  a 
more  general  name. 

\mong  the  white  Bordeaux,  Graves  may  be  classed 
as  ordinary  wine,  though  for  practical  purposes  in  this 
country  not  only  Graves  but  ordinary  Sauternes  and 
Barsac  seem  to  command  more  nearly  the  price  of  vin- 
I  tge  wines.  The  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of  the  less 
tine  Burgundies,  which  are  those  bottled  under  the 
name  of  the  district,  as  for  example,  Gevrey-Cham- 
bertin  or  Aloxe-Corton.  The  great  Burgundies  bottled 


under  the  name  of  the  wine  or  the  close  (vineyard) 
alone,  as  Chambertin,  or  Corton  Clos  du  Roi.  Gevrey- 
Chambertin  and  Aloxe-Cor-ton,  without  a  vintage  year 
on  the  bottle,  have  not  the  quality  and  should  not  com- 
mand the  price  of  Chambertin  or  Corton  Clos  du  Roi, 
with  a  vintage  year.  Nevertheless,  there  are  practically 
no  really  inexpensive  red  Burgundies,  and  of  the  white 
ones,  Chablis  and  Pouilly  are  the  only  ones  apt  to  be 
cheap,  and  when  they  are  cheap,  they  are  often  counter- 
feit. Ordinary  Beaujolais  and  ordinary  Cotes  du  Rhone 
are  more  reasonable  in  price  here  and  excellent  choices 
for  your  most  delicious  ordinary  wine.  Beaujolais  is 
particularly  fruity  and  has  perfect  body  for  most  kinds 
of  food.  No  mention  of  French  regional  wines  is  com- 
plete without  two  famous  white  wines,  Vouvray  and 
Anjou.  These  are  procurable  here  and  are  always  better 
still  than  sparkling.  Tavel,  the  pink  wine  from  the 
Rhone  can  also  be  bought  here,  and  is  an  excellent 
choice,  particularly  for  luncheon  or  a  buffet  supper. 


THE  REGIONAL  WINES  OF  ITALY 


Everyone  is  so  familiar  with  the  staples  of  Italian 
diet  in  this  country  that  it  should  not  be  at  all  difficult 
to  produce  an  authentic  background  for  Italian  wines. 
The  following  suggestions  are  more  from  the  realm  of 
the  chef — what  a  fine  cook  in  a  private  house  in  Italy 
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might  send  to  the  table.  Italian  Vermouth  with  bitters 
might  be  served  with  the  first  course  of  Italian  hors 
d'oeuvre — or  smoked  Parma  ham  with  slices  of  can- 
taloupe. Next,  ravioli,  the  cases  stuffed  with  one-third 
pounded  chicken,  one-third  cream  cheese,  and  one-third 
blanched  chopped  spinach,  served  with  a  sauce  in  which 
chopped  meat  and  wine  both  figure. 

Shoulder  of  lamb,  Tuscan  style,  would  be  the  main 
course,  stuffed  and  cooked  with  rosemary,  and  served 
with  string  beans,  braised  with  tomato.  All  this  time 
Chianti,  or  Yalpolicella,  or  Barolo  or  some  other  Italian 
red  wine  would  be  served.  The  next  course  would  be 
green  salad  with  a  cold  mousse  of  ham.  The  dessert 
could  be  made  of  peaches  baked  in  the  oven  and  basted 
with  sugar  syrup,  their  stones  replaced  with  a  paste  of 
blanched  almonds  pounded  with  sugar.  This  is  a  de- 
licious and  little  known  Italian  sweet.  A  glass  of  some 
dessert  wine  such  as  Marsala,  or  Malvasia  or  Aleatico, 
could  very  well  top  off  the  meal. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  and  the  vinification 
of  wine  have  undoubtedly  made  tremendous  strides  in 
Italy  during  the  past  ten  years:  Italy  produces  good 
ordinary  wines  today,  and  also  wines  of  higher  class. 
Barolo,  Barbaresco,  and  Barbera  from  Piedmont ; 
Sassella  from  Lombard}';  Yalpolicella  from  the  Veneto 
(possibly  the  best  red  wine  in  Italy),  sweet  Orvieto 
from  Umbria,  which  does  not  transport  as  well  as  most 
others;  Chianti,  of  which  the  best  is  probably  Brolio 
Ricasoli  from  Tuscan}'  (described  by  the  Italians  as 
"discreetly  alcoholic").  Also  red  Chianti  Ruffino  and 
white  Chianti  Antinori  from  near  Rome,  and  Pomino, 
which  is  the  best  white  Chianti,  and  Frascati  which  is 
variable.  Red  Yesuvio,  a  powerful  drink,  is  the  best  of 
the  red  Southern  Italian  wines.  The  best  of  the  whites 


is  Corvo  di  Salaparuta  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Salaparuta 
on  his  estate  in  Sicily;  it  is 
comparable  to  a  fine  Rhine 
wine.  Tyrolean  wines  which 
nearly  all  come  from  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  between 
Bolzano  and  the  old  Italian 
frontier  are  as  good  bever- 
age wines,  Beaujolais  apart, 
as  one  could  wish  to  find; 

soft,  firm,  smooth  and  clean-tasting  with  a  fine  rich  red 
color.  Schloss  Schwann-burg  and  the  Tears  of  St.  Mag- 
dalene are  recommended.  Terlauer  is  the  best  white. 
The  typical  meal  of  the  Spanish  inn  in  the  country 
would  of  course  begin  with  the  thick  Spanish  soup  that 
everyone  knows,  Olla  Podrida,  and  even  before  that 
with  a  glass  of  Sherry.  Rice  in  some  form  would  come 
next,  possibly  a.  la  Valenciana,  cooked  with  saffron  and 
chicken,  and  washed  down  with  a  Rioja  Blanca.  Next 
perhaps  codfish,  Bacalao,  a  la  Vizcaina,  which  is  Bay 
of  Biscay  style  with  tomato  and  onion,  or  fried  meat, 
with  fried  vegetables  and  a  red  wine.  Custard  or  what 
we  call  Spanish  cream,  is  a  typical  dessert  and  nice  with 
a  glass  of  Malaga.  With  the  coffee  serve  a  glass  of 
Spanish  Brandy,  Pedro  Domecq  Fundador,  and  re- 
member Hemingway's  hero  in  Pampelona. 

MORE  SPANISH  WINES  TO  BE  AVAILABLE 

The  quota  of  wine  that  can  be  imported  from  Spain 
is  extremely  small  relative  to  the  amount  produced 
there;  however,  Spanish  wines  other  than  Sherry  are 
and  will  be  soon  on  the  market  here.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  Catalonian  wines  of  which  excellent  ex- 
amples from  the  cooperative  establishments  of  Panades 
will  be  available, — fine  big  red  wines  with  a  full  flavor. 

The  northern  part  of  Spain  near  the  Basque  country 
produces  Rioja,  a  generic  name  for  a  wine  that  is  in  its 
poorer  qualities,  harsh,  strong,  fiery  and  rough,  and 
which  in  its  better  qualities  such  as  that  produced  by  the 
Marques  del  Riscal,  or  the  Marques  de  Murrieta  is 
comparable  to  a  Claret.  Rioja  Blanca  is  an  excellent 
white  wine,  and  Diamante  the  best  quality  of  this.  Yal 
de  Penas,  a  big  but  sometimes  bitter  red  wine  will  be 
imported,  and  a  sweet  Alicante  from  the  country  of 
Don  Quixote.  Ribero  is  a  Galician  wine  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Spain,  and  Malaga  is  the  sweet  dessert 
wine,  which  contends  with  Malvasia  and  Madeira  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  original  Malmsey  in  a  butt  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned. 

GERMAN   AND   AUSTRIAN    WINES 

Germany  does  not  seem  to  have  exported  much 
cheap  wine  so  far.  The  fine  wines  have  already  been 
considered  under  vintage  wines.  Good  German  wine 
of  successful  years  is  second  to  none,  but  inferior  Ger- 
man wine  is  to  be  avoided. 

Austrian  wines  have  little  in  common  with  German 
except  that  both  include  many  that  are  white  and  dry. 
Voslauer  from  near  Vienna  is  one  of  the  familiar  ones 
that  is  now  available  again  in  this  country,  the  red  is 
dark  in  color  and  rather  rough.  The  white  Wochau 
is  made  from  Riesling  grapes  and  is  more  delicate. 
Grinzinger  and  Gumpoldskirchner,  both  white,  con- 
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jure  up  memories  of  the  blue  Danube,  and  Nussberger 
is  shipped  from  lower  Austria.  Ruster  from  the  town  of 
Ruszt  which  used  to  be  part  of  Hungary  and  Karlowit- 
zer  are  heavy  dessert  wines. 

Tokayer,  known  for  its  phosphorus  containing  prop- 
erties, is  the  proud  boast  of  Hungary  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  wines  in  the  world.  Several  of  its  six  varieties 
are  imported  here  at  reasonable  prices.  The  unlikeness 
between  the  several  types  is  not  only  a  difference  in  ter- 
rifying Hungarian  names,  but  also  a  different  taste  and 
alcoholic  content,  due  to  differences  in  preparing  and 
pressing  the  grapes,  and  processing  the  juice.  It  is  not  as 
with  one  Sauterne  and  another,  a  difference  primarily 
of  sweetness,  though  Essenz,  the  most  expensive  is  tre- 
mendously sweet.  Others  like  Aztali,  which  is  an  ordi- 
nary wine,  Ausbruch  or  Aszu,  which  is  much  esteemed 
and  the  fiery  Szomorodner  with  its  fresh  bread  crust 
flavor  can  be  either  sweet  or  dry.  The  fine  years  fetch 
large  prices. 

Meals  planned  with  regional  wines  can  be  equally 
well  gastronomic  and  aesthetic  affinities  as  geographic 
unities.  This  field  allows  perhaps  more  play  to  the 
imagination  and  skill  of  the  hostess.  It  would  be  amus- 
ing to  use  an  American  white  wine  and  build  a  meal 
from  the  south  of  this  country  around  it.  Such  a  meal 
might  well  be  prefaced  by  a  glass  of  dry  Sercial  Ma- 
deira, the  drink  of  our  ancestors  even  in  Revolutionary 
times.  It  must,  of  course,  pay  some  tribute  to  Creole 
cooking,  our  finest  culinary  inheritance;  it  should  in- 
clude Cuba,  and  touch  on  the  Mexican  influence  in 
California. 

MENUS    FOR  AMERICAN    MEALS    WITH    AMERICAN   WINES 

A  glass  of  dry  Madeira 

Gumbo  File 

Baked  Red  Snapper  with  sauce  made  of  pounded  up 
alligator  pear,  mixed  with  finely  chopped  chicory,  a 
little  oil  and  vinegar,  seasoning  and  juice  of  a  lemon 
beaten  well. 

An  American  white  Riesling  or  Moselle  type 

Brown  chicken  fricassee  with  Jerusalem  artichokes 
or  daube  de  boeuj  glace  with  salad. 

A  glass  of  heavy  Madeira 

Guava  paste  and  cream  cheese  eaten  with  bread  or 
crackers  or  realengo,  a  baked  apricot,  Mexican  souffle. 

With  the  coffee,  a  glass  of  old  apple  jack  (which  as 
every  one  knows  is  practically 
Calvados,    the    French    apple 
liqueur),  or  a  glass  of  Mary- 
land peach  brandy. 

There  are,  of  course,  count- 
less variations  of  the  American 
meal  and  these  are  only  offered 
as  suggestions.   Other  regions 
\  merica  can  be  equally  well 
represented  in  a  menu,  such  as 
the    combination    below    from 
(Hit-  Swedish  and  German  pop- 
ulation. This  would  be  accom- 
lied  equally  well  by    \us 
n  or  I  lungarian  wines. 
\  id  ass  of  schnapps 

German       American      hors 
d'eeuvre 


Braised  stuffed  cabbage  rolls,  with  herbs  and  cream  or 
Braised  smoked  goose 
Kohl  rabi,  stewed  brown 
Potatoes  stewed  with  paprika 

American  red  wine 

Chocolate  cakes  with  apricot  filling 

American  Champagne 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  by  every  lover  of  the  vine 
and  its  products  that  American  wine  will  in  time  be 
labeled  under  the  name  of  the  grape  from  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  locality  where  it  is  grown,  rather  than 
in  imitation  of  European  types.  Only  by  continued 
experiment  can  American  wine  be  judged,  every  com- 
pany putting  out  growths  or  blends  purporting  to  be 
Burgundy,  or  Bordeaux,  or,  Sauterne.  Few  of  these 
even  slightly  resemble  the  European  originals  but 
many  of  them  are  interesting  and  individual  enough 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  For  instance,  the  Brother- 
hood Corporation's  Sparkling  Moselle,  one  of  the  best 
American  Champagnes,  is  the  product  of  the  Elvira 
grape  of  New  York  State  and  much  more  interesting 
as  such  than  under  the  cloak  of  its  European  name. 

Regional  wines  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  for 
buffet  meals.  As  a  great  many  cocktails  are  usually 
served  beforehand  on  such  occasions,  the  coarsest  and 
highest  in  alcohol  also  the  cheapest,  are  better  to  serve 
as  the  guests  are  not  always  in  an  ideal  condition  to 
judge  fine  wine.  A  few  suggestions  for  buffet  food  fol- 
low, particularly  useful  when  it  is  wished  to  plan  a 
meal  with  one  main  dish.  There  are  for  instance,  the 
curries,  such  as  Ceylon  Curry,  and  the  two  Flemish 
stews:  Waterzoy  (of  beef,  chicken,  vegetables  and  rice) 
and  Carbonnade  (stew  cooked  in  beer). 

There  are  also  such  filling  dishes  as  Hungarian  pan- 
cakes filled  with  paprika  and  chicken;  chili  con  carne; 
Irish  hunters'  pie  (which  is  made  of  rack  of  lamb  cut 
into  chops,  fried  and  then  put  into  a  pie  dish,  covered 
with  mashed  potatoes  and  baked).  Oysters  Poulette 
(which  are  cold  and  have  been  cooked  with  cream,  eggs 
and  curry)  Arroz  com  Polio  (or  Cuban  rice),  chicken 
pie  from  Chile  (which  is  cooked  with  green  corn  and 
peppers)  are  all  other  suggestions.  Eggs  a.  la  Mala- 
gueha  are  a  meal  in  themselves  surrounded  as  they  are 
in  little  dishes  with  peas,  asparagus  tips,  and  shrimps. 
Salmi  of  duck  with  ripe  olives  is  a  dish  rarely  met  with, 
and  so  is  civet  de  lievre,  spiced  stew  of  rabbit.  Boeuf 

a  la  mode  with  carrots  is  a  dish 
not  to  waste  vintage  wine  on, 
as  are  the  Turkish,  Greek  and 
Mediterranean  eggplant 
dishes. 


Editor's  Note:  We  have  received  so 
many  requests  for  extra  copies  of  our 
articles  on  epicurean  subjects  tliat  we 
have  had  several  of  them  reprinted.  To 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing,  enclose  ten 
cents  for  each  title  checked: 

The    Proper    Foods    to    Serve    with 

Wines 

Preparing,  Serving  and  Decanting 

What    to    Eat    :vilh    Claret   and   Red 

Burgundy 

]\'hite  Wines  and  the  One-Wine  Meal 

Plinth    Building 

Traditional  American   Recipes 

Party  Foods  Based  on  French  Cuisine 
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CHINTZES 

change  their  Spots 


Modern  chair  in  brown  and  white  striped  chintz 


THIS  spring  the  new  chintzes  have  acquired  a  bit  of 
the  formalized  charm  of  our  modern  interiors.  Up 
to  now  they  have  spilled  their  cabbage  roses  and  gilly 
flowers  over  fat  lounge  chairs  in  the  best  and  brightest 
English  tradition,  or  scattered  spriglets  on  early  Amer- 
ican maple.  Now  they  are  taking  a  flier  in  sophistication 
and  making  themselves  at  home  among  the  functional 
lines  and  the  chromium  steel.  Ruth  Johnson  has  com- 
bined them  with  modern  furniture  of  her  own  design. 
She  puts  Howard  and  Schaffer's  cocoa  brown  and  white 
striped  design  diagonally  on  a  modern  chair  in  combina- 
tion with  white  chintz.  She  uses  one  of  the  Herter-Dal- 
ton  fabrics  hand  printed  in  sunfast  colors  and  metallics. 
This  one  used  as  the  skirt  of  a  blue  mirror  and  crystal 
dressing  table  is  silver  and  gray  on  a  white  chintz 
ground.  And  she  selects  an  unusual  red  checked  chintz 
from  Schumacher  for  a  casual  little  poudreuse  which 
might  be  built  into  a  closet  or  small  dressing  room. 


■Tl 


i  i  I 


*^p»* 


Formal  dressing  table  of  blue  mirror  and  glass  and  crys- 
tal   balls,    with    gray    and    silver    and    white    chintz    skirt 


Red  wide  checked  chintz  for  an  informal  though  mod- 
ern country  dressing  room.   Designs   by   Ruth   Johnson 
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Classic  1  hemes 


KURT  SCHELL1NG 


Whether  in  a  Doric  column  or  the  crystal  stem  of  a  wine  glass, 
simplicity  and  proportion  are  all.  George  Sakier  has  endeavored 
to  make  his  new  designs  embody  these  two  essentials,  and  yet  keep 
the  feeling  of  modernity  which  we  look  for  on  our  dining  tables 
today.  He  has  translated  classic  strength  and  grace  into  the  fragili- 
ty of  crystal.  The  thin,  clear,  rounded  bowls  in  each  shape  assume 
a  definite  relationship  to  the  height  of  the  fluted  columnar  stems, 
preserving  a  complete  balance.  They  arc  made  by  Fostoria  Glass 
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SALON  MIXTE  OF  THE  S.  S.  "PARIS,"  FROM  A  PAINTING  FOR  THE  FRENCH  LINE  BY  ERIC 


A  transatlantic  passage,  like  a  wedding 
or  debut,  should  be  conducted  with  a  cer- 
tain Manner.  .  .  .  And  no  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  French  .  .  .  those  adepts 
in  tempering  grandeur  with  the  light,  the 
gracious  touch. 

Finesse  .  .  .  that's  the  word.  It  sums  up 
the  detailed  perfection  .  .  .  the  suave 
observance  of  life's  amenities  ...  all  the 
brilliance  and  color  and  pace  of  travel  on 
a  French  Line  ship. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  unobtrusive 
finesse  in  the  way  your  wishes  are  antici- 


pated by  the  stewards.  (All  of  them  speak 
English  .  .  .  but  we  suspect  they  are  tele- 
pathic.) There  is  the  true,  the  inimitable 
finesse  of  a  cuisine  and  wine-cellar  hon- 
ored by  connoisseurs.  (The  chefs  are  men 
of  invention  and  skill,  profoundly  devoted 
to  their  art.)  And  there  is,  certainly,  a 
sure  finesse  brought  to  the  business  of 
navigation.  (Breton  sailors,  born  to  the 
sea,  inherit  an  age-old  maritime  tradition.) 
But,  Euclid  to  the  contrary,  this  whole 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  There 
is  something  more  to  a  French  Line 


crossing  ...  a  spirit,  a  mood,  a  feeling.  It 
can  best  be  described  as  that  unique  and  in- 
dividual atmosphere  one  finds  only  on 
France-Afloat. 

Springtime  is  coming  to  the  Bois.  .  .  . 
England,  too,  is  at  its  best  in  April.  We 
suggest  that  you  see  your  travel  agent  soon. 
And  may  we  remind  you  that  a  French 
Line  passage  costs  no  more?  .  .  .  French 
Line,    19    State    Street,    New    York    City. 

(Jfceneh  £Lr\e 


PARIS,  April  7  and  28,  May  19.  June  9  and  30,  July  21,  August  11  and  30 
August  18  •  LAFAYETTE,  May  16,  June  13,  July  3,  August  25 


ILE  DE  FRANCE,  April  14,  May  5  and  26.  June   16.  July  7  and  28. 
CHAMPLAIN,  April  3  and  21,  May  12,  June  2  and  23.  July  15.  August  4 
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What  wire  furniture  lacks  in 
downy  softness,  it  makes  up 
in  coolness  and  smart  curves, 
and  if  you're  thinking  of 
long  term  occupation,  a  gay 
cushioned  pad  may  be  tied 
on  the  sofa.  It  is  the  ideal 
terrace  furniture,  and  abso- 
lutely weather  proof.  The 
chair  and  lounge  are  from 
Baphe,  and  the  permatex 
cushions,    from    Janis-Tarter 


J\(ej0s  for  Loungers 


— includes  reed,  wire  and 
rope,  plus  solid  comfort 
and  sophistication  for  the 
sun    porch    and    terrace 


Colwell  Rives  a  Chippendale  flourish  to  this 
rattan  chair,  and  upholsters  it  in  a  new  synthetic 
fabric  with  a  blue-and-white  fancy  weave.  The 
table  is  dark  bhu-.ind-white,  too.  Flower  pots, 
from  Hand  Craft  Studio.  Ash  tray,  Janis-Tarter 
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->  And  the  price  indicated  includes  a  private  bath 


Now  £aze   upon   the 


AMERICAN    conception   or  travel   luxury! 


SOMETHING  big  is  happening  on  the  high  seas— some- 
thing big  for  America /The  new  steamships  Washington 
and  Manhattan,  two  of  the  most  sensational  successes 
on  the  sea,  were  BORN  IN  AMERICA— were  planned 
by  Americans,  built  by  Americans — 
owned  by  Americans,  and  manned 
by  Americans.  And  one  glance  at 
the  spacious  luxury  of  their  magnifi- 
cent staterooms  will  tell  you . . .  these 
regal  ships  were  built  for  Americans. 
They  are  the  two  largest  liners  that 
America  has  ever  built . . .  the  fastest 
cabin  ships  in  the  world. 


New   S.    S.   WASHINGTON 

April  11,  May  9,  June  6 

New    S.    S.    MANHATTAN 

April  25,  May  23,  July  18 

Tourist  accommodations  on  the  Washington  and 
Manhattan  from  $113  one  way,  $204  round  trip. 

S.  S.   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT 

April  4,  May  2,  May  30 

S.   S.    PRESIDENT   HARDING 

April  18,  May  16,  July  11 


A  Few  Features  of  these  New  Ships  —  Unusually  large 
staterooms,  magnificent  swimming  pools,  spacious  sports 
decks,  gymnasiums,  air-conditioned  dining  salons,  tele- 
phones in  every  cabin  stateroom,  large  wardrobe  space, 
children's  playrooms,  hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  cabin. 

The  Manhattan  and  Washington  with 
their  running  mates,  Pres.  Harding  and 
Pres.  Roosevelt,  offer  weekly  service  to 
Cobh,  Plymouth,  Havre,  Hamburg. 
See  your  local  agent.  His  services  are 
free.  Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
General  Agents,  No.  1  Broadway,  N.Y. 


UNITED 


STATES 


LINES 
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Jsfews  for  Loungers — continued 


A  new  square  version  of  the 
"breakaway"  lounge  which  can 
be  a  longish  sofa,  a  love  seat, 
or  single  chairs  at  will.  This 
particular  set  is  made  of  reed, 
in  putty  color  and  chartreuse, 
and  upholstered  in  brown  serge- 
like fabric  tufted  with  rows  of 
beige  candle-wicking.  The 
square  table  has  a  bronze  mir- 
ror top.  Designed  by  Helen 
Park  for   Ficks   Reed   Company 


On  the  terrace  or  in  the  garden, 
this  smart  wheel  chaise  is  a  soft 
spot  to  sink  down  in.  The  frame 
is  made  of  hickory,  laced  with 
rope,  feather-light  but  durable. 
The  green  canvas  cushion  is 
light  also.  The  back  and  seat 
are  in  two  parts  which  snap  to- 
gether and  tie  on  to  keep  them 
from      sliding.      Arden     Studios 


KURT  SCHELUNG 
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If  Vou  Were 


in 


NEW  YORK 


c 


'OME  to  New  York  for  one 
day  and  you  do  Broadway. 
Stay  one  hour  over  the  one  day, 
and  the  five  Renascent  Modern 
Rooms  at  W.  and  J.  Sloane  or 
some  other  excellent  decorative 
drama  will  get  you. 

The  new  Steuben  glass  shop 
near  Fifty-eighth  street,  next 
Mosse — you  probably  know  the 
linen  shop  with  the  most  seductive 
windows  in  the  world — has  drawn 
a  flock  of  visitors.  At  the  preview 
held  in  the  new  pale  gray  room 
flanked  with  tiers  of  sapphire 
blue,  olive  green — stylish  and 
still  is — ruby  and  the  clearest 
crvstal  imaginable,  the  cham- 
pagne and  cocktails  were  served 
in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  colors. 
Much  of  the  glass  is  so  beautiful 
that  one  piece  would  make  a  sum- 
mer. 

R.  H.  Macy  and  Company, 
which  has  a  devastating  way  of 
appealing  to  the  imagination, 
opened  its  Hobby  Show  (what  to 
do  with  your  leisure — a  new  wor- 
rv  suggested  by  the  Federation  of 
Lalior  and  enforced  by  that  child 
prodigy,  the  N.  R.  A.)  with  a 
nine-thirty  party,  engraved  cards, 
go  up  in  tlie  executive  elevators, 
ami  have  fun.  Everyone  loved  it. 
People  came  away  wanting  to  fin- 
ger paint  and  sculp  in  soap. 
"Much  nicer",  said  one  Renais- 
sance enthusiast,  '"than  wax  or 
marble!"' 

Paul  Hollister,  Macy's  silver- 
tongued  executive,  welcomed  the 
audience  and  said  the  exhibit 
really  sprang  from  the  statement 
of  ().  Henry — that  men  would  not 
marry  women  if  they  knew  what 
they  did  when  they  were  not  with 
them. 

A  variety  of  new  cocktail  rooms 
have  sprung  up  in  the  hotels  since 
repeal.  On  them,  architects,  ar- 
tists, and  decorators  have  unleash- 
ed their  originality  with  a  ven- 
geance. The  Park  Lane  has  bloom- 
ed under  the  hand  of  Howard 
Chandler  Christy.  Soglow  has 
swept  into  the  Chatham.  A.  Kim- 
bel  and  Son  took  over  the  YVeylin 
(note  the  cashier's  cage),  and  the 
Madison  has  been  turned  into  a 
den  of  gold  and  Chinese  red  lac- 
quer by  the  architect,  Mr.  Lewis 
Kaufman.  The  Ambassador  cock- 
tail room  with  a  touch  of  the 
Victorian  was  done  by  Christo- 
pher Castou. 

While  in  New  York,  Adrian, 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  dress 
designer,  spoke  before  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  women  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  at  a  Fashion 
Group  luncheon.  He  spoke  well  on 
Hollywood  versus  Paris  fashions. 


He  has  in  Hollywood  a  decora- 
tive shop  which  he  keeps,  he  con- 
fided, mostly  because  he  likes  to 
buy  and  possess  things.  His  own 
house  is  eighteenth  century.  He 
thinks  the  mixture  of  the  old  and 
new  is  healthy.  It  is  the  turning 
out  of  a  personalized  house  or 
decor  that  interests  him. 

The  Xew  York  Times  and 
other  Xew  York  newspapers  re- 
ported a  mile  of  paintings  at  the 
First  Municipal  Art  Show  and 
937  paintings  on  exhibit.  They 
sent  out  5,000  invitations  to  its 
dedication  and  from  the  look  of 
the  musing,  mulling  mass  wan- 
dering in  and  out  among  the 
sculpture,  oils  and  water  colors, 
all  came.  I  heard  such  remarks  as 
"Great,  isn't  it?" — "It  has  the 
air  of  a  salon."  "Fine  thing." — 
"Where's  Jo's  picture?"  The  in- 
quirer was  an  optimist! 

One  of  the  most  popular  scenes 
was  the  reporters  taking  pictures 
of  Mayor  LaGuardia  next  a 
bronze  head  of  himself.  Ten  min- 
utes it  took,  and  neither  of  them 
batted  an  eye. 

The  Machine  Art  Exhibit  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  on 
East  53rd  street  is  fresh  grist  to 
the  mill  that  all  the  potential 
genius  has  gone  into  lemon 
squeezers.  Machine  products — 
turned  out  by  the  thousands  and 
not  by  the  craftsman  in  his  little 
cottage.  Can  such  be  art  .  .  .  many 
will  a^k  .  .  .  even  if  the  original 
mold  was  plotted  by  the  unnamed 
Matisse?  (To  April'  16th.) 

Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  is 
done  to  the  last  eucalyptus  tree 
in  cellophane,  and  it  has  a  very 
fantastic  look.  People  who  like 
the  show  gurgle  delightedly;  peo- 
ple who  don't,  wonder  what  the 
world's   coming   to. 

Also  there's  to  be  an  exhibit  at 
Rockefeller  Center  from  April  2 
to  29  under  the  Fashion  Group 
banner  which  will  have  a  lavish 
ensemble  dramatization  of  the 
new  man-made  and  scientific  ma- 
terials. 

While  you  are  still  wandering 
about  Rockefeller  Center  wonder- 
ing if  Rome  was  ever  like  this, 
take  a  look  at  the  Industrial  De- 
signers' Exhibition,  April  2  to  29. 

Even  if  you  think  industrial 
design  is  not  lavender,  you  might 
as  well  go  because  some  day  your 
grandchildren  will  ask  you  about 
it.  The  field  is  on  the  up  and  up, 
and  its  sponsors  are  young.  Note : 
Have  you  seen  the  new  General 
Electric  refrigerator  designed  by 
none  other  than  Henry  Dreyfuss? 
H.  G.  T. 
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MEANS    SO    MUCH 

Learn  the  thrilling  secret  that  leads  experienced 
travelers  to  sail  White  Star  over  and  over  and  over 
and  over  again!  You'll  catch  a  clue  in  a  diplomat's 
conversation  in  the  lounge;  see  it  written  in  the 
quiet  efficiency  of  White  Star  stewards;  recognize 
in  the  perfection  of  your  cabin  appointments 
the  reasons  why  a  White  Star  ticket  means  so  much 
to  those  who  are  quietly  confident  of  obtaining  the 
best.  If  you  asked  them,  they'd  simply  tell  you  it's 
the  thing  to  do.  For  sailings  to  Ireland,  England 
and  France,  see  your  local  agent.  His  services  are  free. 


S.  S.  MAJESTIC  ....  April  13,  May  4 

(World's  largest  ship) 


S.  S.  OLYMPIC 


April  27,  May  18 


England's  largest  Cabin  liners 
M.  V.  BRITANNIC   .   .  .   April  6,  May  5 
M.  V.  GEORGIC   .   .   .   April  20,  May  19 

WHITE    STAR    LINE/Z 


UIMOSIOCIANSlftVICf 

INTERNATIONAL    MERCANTILE    MARINE    CO.     \,^shy 

yjocal  ogcniy 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 
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OWERING  castles  crown- 
ing vineclad  hills  mirrored  in 
romantic  rivers  greet  you  in 
Beautiful  Germany.   High  ga 
bled  houses  and  winding  streets 
lead  into  the  undying  past  as 
you  find  old-world  villages  and 
walled  medieval  towns. 

The  vibrant  modern  world 
excites  your  soul  in  great  mod- 
ern cities  with  their  stirring  New 
Life  of  a  nation  reborn,  their 
fashionable  avenues  and  tree- 
embowered   restaurants,   their 
treasured  art  in  cathedrals,  mu- 
seums, and  expositions.   New 
health  rewards  you  in  restful 
and  charming  spas,  the  deeps 
of  cool  forests,  the  uplands  of 
craggy  mountains,  the  dazzling 
sweep  of  flowering  valleys.  Art 
holds  you   in   enchantment  at 
the  Bayreuth  and  Munich  Mu- 
sic Festivals,  and  great  festive 
events  in   Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
and  throughout  the  land. 


GERMANY 

Wf  The    same  dollar    buying 

§»      power,  practically,  as  before  in 
honest  and  hospitable  Germany 
owing  to  greatly  reduced  prices. 

1  oo  Years 

OBERAMMERGAU 

Pdssion  PUy 

The  world's  most  thrilling 
drama  played  on  a  huge  open 
air  stage  under  the  soaring  emi- 
nence of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
Europe's  most  notable  event  in 
a  special  300th  Anniversary  se- 
ries of  1 8  acts  and  25  tableaux, 
120  speaking  parts,   1,000 
players  and  a  distinguished  cho- 
rus and  orchestra  showing  from 
May  through  September.  The 
gleaming  peak  of  your  travels 
through  the  engrossing  and 
manifold  enchantments  of  Beau- 
tiful Germany.  Write  for 
Booklet  No.  ">. 

GERMAN  TOURIST  INFORMATION 

665  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,  N.Y.    ' 


ART    CALENDAR 


FOR 


APRIL 
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ACKERMANN    GALLERIES,    50    East 

57th  street.  Special  pieces  of  old 
English  eighteenth  century  furni- 
ture. April  1-30. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  axd 
Letters,  633  West  155th  street. 
Oil  paintings  and  drawings  by 
George  de  Forest  Brush,  April  1-30. 

American  Art  Association-: 
Anderson  Galleries,  30  East 
57th  street.  Important  books  from 
Bixby  collection,  April  1-5.  Stern 
collection  of  signed  pieces  of  inlaid 
cabinet  work  by  famous  ebenistes 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Brussels 
tapestries,  and  paintings  by  Greuze, 
Watteau,  Boucher  and  Pater.  April 
1-7.  Two  hundred  Old  Masters 
from  Ehrich  Galleries  including 
works  by  Hoppner,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Raeburn,  Beechey, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and  Greuze.  April  7-12.  Bennett 
collection  of  etchings  by  Modern 
Masters,  April  7-13. 

An  American  Place,  509  Madi- 
son avenue.  Oils  and  watercolors  by 
Arthur  G.  Dock.  April  1-30. 

Argent  Galleries,  42  West  57th 
street.  Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Painters  and 
Sculptors'  oils,  watercolors,  sculp- 
tures, and  black  and  whites  of 
birds,  beasts  and  flowers.  April  1-7. 
April  9-28,  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  newly  elected  members. 

Brummer  Gallery,  53  East  57th 
street.  Sculptures  in  metal  by  Pa- 
blo  Gargallo.    April    1-15. 

Contemporary  Arts,  41  West 
54th  street.  Paintings  by  Charles 
Logasa.  April  1-14.  Paintings  by 
Joseph  Solman,  April  2-21. 

Durand-Ruel,  12  East  57th  street. 
Paintings  by  Lucien  Abrams,  April 
16-28. 

Eighth  Street  Gallery,  61 
West  Eighth  street.  Oils  and  etch- 
ings by  A.  Mark  I  hit/,  April  1-17. 
Second  anniversary  group  show  of 
Burliuk,  Datz,  DeMartini,  Dirk, 
Foy,  Goodeman,  Levinson,  Liberte, 
Lonergan,  Weston,  Wilenchick. 

Grand  Central  Aim-  Galleries, 
15  Vanderbilt  avenue.  Works  of  art 
by  prisoners  and  color  prints.  April 
1-30.  Fifth  avenue  and  51st  street, 
Memorial  Exhibition  of  Elliot 
Daingertield.  April  3-21. 

Industrial     Arts     Exposition, 

work  of  foremost  industrial  design- 
ers. Under  the  auspices  of  National 


Alliance  of  Art  in  Industry. 
R.  C.  A.  Building,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  April  3-30. 

Kleemann-Thorman  Galleries, 
Ltd.,  38  East  57th  street.  First  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  by  John  Cun- 
ning. April  2-14. 

Knoedler  &  Co.,  14  East  57th 
street.  Loan  Exhibition  of  paintings 
•by  Goya  and  woodcuts  and  engrav- 
ings by  August  Lepere.  April  9-30. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  15  East  57th 
street.  April  1-16,  Charles  H.  Davis 
MemorialExhibit.  April  1 7-30, Mon- 
hegan  Marines  by  Jay  Connaway. 

Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  5 1  East 
57th  street.  Exhibition  of  Mobile  in 
metal  by  Alexander  Calder. 

Harlow  McDonald  and  Com- 
pany, 667  Fifth  avenue.  Fifty  en- 
gravings on  copper  by  Albrecht 
Diirer.  April  1-30. 

Midtown  Galleries,  559  Fifth 
avenue.  Watercolors  by  Eleanor 
Hine,  April  2-17.  Oils  by  Ary  Still- 
man,  April  18-May  2. 

Morton  Galleries,  127  East 
57th  street.  April  1-2,  paintings  by 
Helen  Farr,  Marion  Humfeld  and 
group.  April  2-16,  paintings  by 
Chaffee. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1 1  West 
53rd  street.  Industrial  fabrics  and 
materials,  April  1-16. 

Newhouse  Galleries,  5  7S  Madi- 
son avenue.  Paintings  by  Lillian 
Genth,  April  1-7. 

Frank  K.  M.  Reiin  Galleries, 
683  Fifth  avenue.  Oil  paintings  by 
Franklin  C.  Watkins,  April  9-28. 

Wevhe  Gallery,  794  Lexington 
avenue.  Fifty  Modern  American 
Prints  and  sculpture  by  six  Ger- 
man artists:  Lehmbruck,  Kolbe, 
Barlach,  Sintenis,  Marcks,  and 
Matare.  April  3-21.  Watercolors  by 
Barbara  Latham,  April  23-May  12. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  10  West  8th  street.  Second 
Regional  Paintings  and  prints  by 
Philadelphia  artists.  April  1-26. 

Publication  Note :  Thirtieth  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Art  Annual  is 
just  out,  including  a  summary  of 
1933  in  Art;  a  directory  of  mu- 
seums, art  associations,  schools,  art 
magazines  and  newspapers;  a  bio- 
graphical directory  of  artists;  a  list 
of  paintings  sold  during  the  year. 
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VICTORIANISM 

as  Jolm  Henry  Belter  expressed  it 


COURTESY  OF   THE   METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM   OF   ART 


A  typical  arrangement  of  Belter  furniture  at  the  New  York  State  Exhibit. 
Set  with  Axminster  carpet  of  the   period  and  fine   portraits  and  porcelains 


FRESH  from  an  exhibition  of 
the  gayest  and  most  modern  of 
American  Furniture,  I  was  star- 
tled to  find  the  very  genuine  in- 
terest I  experienced  in  a  set-up  of 
Belter  pieces  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Antique  New  York  State  Furni- 
ture shown  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  I  first  traced  my 
pleasure  to  memories  evoked  of 
my  mother's  living  room  half  a 
century  ago  .  .  .  all  fitted  with 
Belter  furniture  done  in  crimson 
satin.  And  then  I  felt  it  might  be 
pure  patriotism  because  Belter 
certainly  manifested  the  last  word 
in  Victorianism.  Or  the  furniture 
itself  with  its  elaborate  decora- 
tion might  be  sufficient  to  delight 
the  eye. 

The  set  was  sympathetically  ar- 
ranged— of  course  with  an  Ax- 
minster carpet  and  Nottingham 
lace  curtains  at  the  windows,  and 
fine  French  porcelain  jars.  The 
ladies  of  1830  would  foregather 
in  such  a  room  with  their  volumi- 
nous skirts  submerging  the  chairs 
and  couches  and  flowing  over  the 
carpet  with  its  pattern  of  life-sized 
swans  carrying  baskets  of  roses. 
It  would  simply  be  impossible  to 
play  bridge  on  a  Belter  table  or  to 
drink  cocktails  in  this  sacred  en- 
vironment, or  to  lounge  alluringly 
on  the  stiff-backed  couch.  These 
ladies  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  drink  tea  out  of  Sevres 
cups  which  they  held  in  tiny  hands 
encased  in  tight  number  five 
gloves.  They  were  pale  and  fragile 
and  artificial,  and  I  trust,  for  their 
own  sakes,  slyly  humorous — sug- 
gested by  their  neat  little  collars 
fastened  with  irrevocable  modesty 
by  large  brooches  of  Italian  cam- 
eos on  which  were  cut  nude  ladies 
with  pink  wings. 

But  young  Mr.  Belter  knew  how 
to  create  the  right  environment  for 
these  precious  little  creatures.  Per- 

(Continued 


haps  it  amused  him,  and  perhaps 
it  was  because  he  was  an  impul- 
sive young  man.  As  I  remember 
the  story  of  his  courtship,  he  had 
no  sooner  glimpsed  his  future 
pretty  little  Dutch  wife  for  the 
first  time  than  he  made  it  quite 
clear  to  her  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  adequate  arrange- 
ments they  would  be  married.  And 
they  were,  although  she  never 
seemed  to  quite  get  over  the  amaze- 
ment of  it. 

But  this  story  gave  me  confi- 
dence in  the  young  man's  imagina- 
tive,  if  downright,   methods. 

The  Belter  section  slightly  dom- 
inates tlie  exhibition,  yet  leaving 
one's  mind  clear  to  note  that  how- 
ever closely  or  extraordinarily 
well  early  American  craftsmen 
imitated  the  tine  furniture  that 
was  brought  here  from  England, 
France  and  Holland,  they  never- 
theless had  the  wisdom  and  the 
foresight  to  produce  models  some- 
what more  substantial  than  the 
light  and  nervous  elegance  of 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  and  Louis 
Sixteenth.  They  turned  their  at- 
tention very  largely  to  Queen 
Anne  which  they  brought  out  in 
mahogany  rather  than  walnut, 
and  much  more  capacious  in  form 
and  vigorous  in  design.  Duncan 
Phyfe  perhaps  more  than  any  of 
the  other  of  the  craftsmen  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  held  to 
the  lighter  tone,  the  more  stately, 
the  more  courtly  manner  of  the  old 
world   artisans. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  woods.  Mahog- 
any dominated,  and  rosewood  and 
ebony  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
most  elegant  models.  Oak  is  sel- 
dom seen,  but  cherry,  beach  and 
yellow  poplar  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  these  craftsmen,  and 
brought  to  us  old  world  beauty 
sifted  through  American  ideas  of 
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Try  a  complete  change  this  year.  Spend  a  thrilling  holiday  in 
Britain... Southampton,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  are  only  a  few 
days  away  from  America.  Travel  on  British  trains  luxuriously 
equipped  and  where  even  third  class  is  super-comfortable,  if 
Britain  is  an  ever-changing  pageant  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Gay 
resorts,  music,  art,  theatres,  splendid  shops  and  salons  on  one 
hand  and  a  pageant  of  historic  shrines,  abbeys,  castles,  cathedrals 
and  customs  on  the  other.  Explore  the  pathway  of  centuries  one 
day  if  you  choose — on  another,  see  a  pageant  of  sports  at 
Wimbledon,  Epsom,  Cowes,  Gleneagles,  or  St.  Andrews.  *  A 
pageant  of  beauty  and  absorbing  interest  to  enjoy  every  day, 
utterly  unlike  anything  you  have  experienced  before  and  im- 
possible to  see  elsewhere.  #  The  Continent  is  easily  reached 
from  London  and  you  have  a  number  of  de  luxe  routes  to 
choose  from,  including  the  favourite  "Golden  Arrow"  way  to 
Paris  and  the  famous  Harwich  routes  to  Holland  and  Belgium. 
#■  We  have  planned  a  number  of  trips  covering  the  most  inter- 
esting places  to  see — with  steamship  and  railroad  tickets, 
hotels,  sightseeing,  meals — everything  included — here's  a  sample : 


. 


For  free  booklet 
with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, write  Dept.  30. 
T.  R.  DESTER 

General  Traffic  Manager 

ASSOCIATED 

BRITISH 
RAILWAYS  Inc. 

551   FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.   Y. 


33-DAY  TOUR-ALL  EXPENSES-S500 

New  York . . .  Southampton . . .  London Shakespeare 

Land . .  .Windermere  . . .  English  Lakes  . . .  Trossachs . . . 
Kyles  of  Bute  . . .  Iona  &  Staffa . . .  Caledonian  Canal .  . . 
Inverness . .  Edinburgh . .  Durham  &  York . .  Lincoln . .  Ely 
&  Cambridge. ..Calais. ..Paris. ..Cherbourg. ..New  York 


FLYING   SCOTSMAN  ROYAL    SCOT         GOLDEN    ARROW 

ASSOCIATED    BRITISH 
RAI  LWAYS  /n*. 
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THE  FRIEZE 

which  ornaments  our  main  lobby 
embodies  the  keynote  of  rich 
simplicity  and  classic  beauty  which  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  gracious  living. 
S^     THE 
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MADISON    AVENUE    at   76th   STREET 

NEW  YORK 

F.  J.  LENEY,  Manager 

• 

Midtown   Office 

DOUGLAS  L.  ELLIMAN   &   CO.,   INC. 
15  East  49th  St.  AGENT  PLaza  3-9200 
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Sports  outfit  from  Triplet 
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Dress  from  Bonwit  Teller 
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BLOSSOM    EASTER   WEEK   AT  THE    GREENBRIER 


Wild  flowers  that  celebrate  Spring 
on  hidden  hillsides  of  the  Alleghenies 
have  been  lured  down  to TheGreenbrier. 
They'll  participate  in  the  Old  White 
Garden  Show — in  company  more  civil- 
ized, but  no  less  responsive  to  Spring- 
as-it-was-meant-to-be. . . .  Sport  enthusi- 
asts come  to  The  Greenbrier  for  its 
justly  famous  golf 
and  tennis,  for  its   (^7)y//f  ~f  /    /  -P 


THE    CREENURICR    AND    COTTAGBS 


Jl^L 


orous  outdoor  sport  may  be  sunning 
yourself  on  a  spacious  verandah.  No 
matter.  Spring  holiday  atThe Greenbrier 
can  be  as  diversified,  as  active  or  serenely 
restful  as  you  choose  to  make  it. 

*  *  * 

Tariffs  at  The  Greenbrier  are  remarkably 

reasonable.  American  Plan — roomandbath, 

including  meals,  each  person  per  day,  $10, 

$11,  $12;  European 

Plan — room   and 

bath  only,  each  person 

per  day,  $5,  $6,  $7. 


L.    R.    JOHNSTON,    GEN.    MANAGER 


VICTORIANISM 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Victorian  armchair  richly  carved  in  Belter 
style.  The  frame  rosewood,  with  brocade 
upholstery.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Foote 


comfort,  realized  in  house  fittings. 

Much  of  the  furniture  of  this 
exhibition  was  collected  outside  of 
New  York  State  although  it  is 
definitely  the  work  of  the  old 
New  York  State  artisans.  Some  of 
it  was  found  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  some  in  New  Jersey;  Stat- 
en  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Mas- 
sachusetts were  honeycombed  for 
examples  of  this  period.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  identify  because  when 
massed  together  it  is  found  that 
certain  details  marked  very  gener- 
ally the  output  of  the  period.  It  is 
an  exhibition  that  no  one  should 
ignore  because  perhaps  never 
again  will  so  much  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  craftsmanship 
be  brought  together  under  one  roof. 

The  exhibition  was  set  up  in  al- 


coves, each  one  being  a 
complete  room  with  ap- 
propriate accessories  in 
the  matter  of  fireplaces, 
hangings,  carpets,  pic- 
tures and  porcelains.  The 
particular  influence 
shown  in  each  alcove  as, 
Sheraton,  Empire,,  or 
Adam  was  announced  in 
large  letters  on  the  wall 
above.  This  made  the  ex- 
hibition not  merely  an  un- 
usual feature  artistically, 
but  of  real  educational 
value  for  people  interest- 
ed in  home  fitting  and 
furnishing.  If  you  were 
going  to  fit  up  a  room  in 
Chippendale  or  Hepple- 
white,  or  Queen  Anne, 
this  was  the  opportunity 
to  study  every  detail  even 
to  the  covering  of  the 
walls. 

In  these  early  days  of 
making  furniture  in  New 
York  state,  we  had  some 
exceedingly  fine  crafts- 
men— men  who  designed 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
grace  and  were  excellent  carvers 
and  painters.  This  is  especially 
exemplified  in  the  Belter  furni- 
ture with  its  decoration  of  flowers, 
leaves  and  scrolls,  rather  over-or- 
nate and  yet  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  design. 

Many  of  the  individual  pieces 
have  been  traced  back  to  the  de- 
signers with  exact  account  of  their 
manufacture,  of  their  cost,  of  their 
owners,  of  their  history  through 
the  century.  Evidently  these  fur- 
niture makers  were  regarded  as 
very  staunch  citizens,  and  their 
contributions  to  the  beauty  and 
the  comfort  of  living  were  recog- 
nized with  the  respect  we  reserve 
today  for  those  who  design  only 
the  so-called  "useless  arts." 

M.  F.  R. 


I     A  rosewood  Belter  sofa,  the  height  of  Victorian  Elegance,  which  shows  the 
designer  as  a  craftsman  of  rare  taste  and  skill.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Evans 
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She  sMatterfiorn, 


Essex  House 

160  Central  Park  South 

NEW  YORK 


ER.MUDA  S 


Elbow  Beach  offers  the  finest  surf  bathing 
in  the  world  .  .  .  stay  with  us  and  you'll 
have  it  right  at  your  door.  Beautiful  loca- 
tion, luxurious  accommodations,  attentive 
service  and  delicious  cuisine.  Golf  .  .  . 
tennis  .  .  .  gay  social  life.  FREE  bus 
service  to  Hamilton. 

Apply  to  your 

LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT, 

our  New  York  Office, 

42">  Fifth  Avenue   (CAledonia  5-0627), 

or  Harold  Frith,  Manager 


lbowKeach 


An  admiring  guest,  a  world  traveler, 
lately  returned  from  abroad,  tells  us 
"the  Essex  House  is  the  Matterhorn 
of  hotels.  It  captures  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  loftiness  and  charm.  A 
view  from  the  windows  overlooking 
Central  Park  reveals  a  panorama  of 
beauty  seldom  found  anywhere  in 
Europe." 


A  step  to  transportation,  New  York's  smartest  shops  and  theatres. 


Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly 

in  the  Colonnades  to 

Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orchestra 
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JVlichigan  Boulevard, 
Beacon  Street,  Hollywood  and 
5  th  Avenue  —  alike  proclaim 
Marlboro  to  be  America's  finest 
cigarette. 

Smoking  Marlboros — 
Plain  or  Ivory  Tipped — is  like 
wearing  the  right  clothes  .  .  . 
.  .  .  knowing  the  right  people 
one  has  always  the  assurance  of 
correctness! 

Marlboro 
IVORY  TIPS  are  Lip  Insurance. 
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CREATED     BY    PHI  IIP     MORR 


Q£>  GATEWAY  to 
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HEALTH 

HOSPITQLITY 
and  RECREATION 


^ASKING  in  the 
sunshine  upon  the  open 
decks  of  Hotel  Dennis 
is  ideal — exclusive,  yet  informal  atmos- 
phere— spacious     lounges     with     unob- 
structed view  of  the  boardwalk  and  sea. 

American  and  European  Plans 
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ATLANTIC  CITY 

pMMjdmt      On  the  Boardwalk 


Setting  a  Doll  Up 
in  Her  Own  Furniture 


WHEN  a  creature  is  three 
inches  high,  has  no  care  in 
the  world,  and  can  indulge  each 
absurd  midget  whim,  what  kind 
of  a  room  does  she  choose  to  live 
in  ?  Some  bespectacled,  antiqua- 
rian minds  among  dolls  may  like 
the  pure  period  rooms,  but  most 
prefer  a  fantasy  evolved  out  of 
their  own  sawdust  hearts'-desire, 
beyond  the  reach  of  solemn  schol- 
arship. 

There  will  soon  be  on  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  twenty-five 
rooms,  designed  for  wayward 
dolls  to  suit  each  passionate  taste. 
The  furnishings  for  them  have 
been  patiently  collected  by  Helena 
Rubinstein  over  thirty  years  time. 

Mine.  Rubinstein,  like  many 
another  serious  minded  adult,  has 
kept  her  love  of  the  miniature 
alive  since  childhood,  and  during 
the  time  of  growing  up  and  run- 


ning a  business,  she  has  collected 
literally  thousands  of  fine  pieces 
of  doll-house  furniture,  even  to 
clocks  for  their  timeless  world, 
and  dishes  for  their  uneaten  foods. 
She  has  gratified  every  worldly 
longing  of  these  indifferent  idols. 

Some  of  the  pieces  were  never 
made  for  make-believe  consump- 
tion. They  were  models,  by  the 
best  cabinet  makers  of  their  per- 
iod, to  show  clients.  But  most  of 
the  incidental  bits  were  originally 
designed  to  captivate  the  silly- 
creatures  themselves. 

Lately,  with  all  these  tiny  ob- 
jects on  her  hands,  Mme.  Rubin- 
stein has  called  in  the  help  of 
architects  and  artists  to  make  fit- 
ting settings  for  their  display — 
to  be  shown  to  that  vast  grown-up 
world  that  buys  children's  toys  for 
their  own  enjoyment. 

These  twentv-five  rooms  are  in- 


ALFREDO  VALENTE 

French  Victorian  lady,  above.  Housewife  to  market,  below 
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habited  by  china  and  rag  ladies, 
some,  judging  by  their  baroque 
boudoirs,  of  questionable  virtue, 
and  some  merely  respectable 
housewives.  The  dolls  are  in  the 
costumes  of  their  country  and 
epoch. 

Most  of  the  settings  are  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century, 
but  a  few  priceless  trinkets  go 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  rooms  are  complete  to  each 
detail  of  alcove,  sunporch,  win- 
dows on  the  sea  and  garden,  wall- 
paper, carvings,  and  hangings. 
The  dolls  are  forever  tempted  to 
a  thousand  activities  for  their  in- 
animate hands.  There  are  innum- 
erable dishes,  eternally  unused 
and  eternally  unwashed;  unwat- 
ered  flowers  brightly  growing; 
candelabras  of  silver  to  be  pol- 
ished by  lazy  porcelain  hands; 
fitted  sewing  baskets  producing 
not  a  single  garment  and  no  stock- 
ing darned;  writing-desk  sets  for 
answering  countless  invitations 
never  received ;  and  leather  bound 
books  illustrated  with  steel  en- 
gravings for  wide  blue  eyes  that 
cannot  be  bothered  to  look  or  read. 


The  room  upstairs  in  the  house 
across  the  page  is  a  little  ab- 
surdity in  a  kind  of  French  Vic- 
torian. The  furniture  is  of  metal, 
filagree  gone  wild.  Real  petit  point 
covers  the  chairs. 

Downstairs  in  the  same  house 
is  a  French  provincial  room,  com- 
plete with  pewter  dishes,  cranes 
for  the  fireplace,  and  spinning 
wheel  for  the  thrifty  china  house- 
wife who  is  about  to  go  to  mark- 
et, at  the  back.  In  the  house  below 
are  two  rooms,  obviously  belonging 
to  a  doll  of  discrimination,  with 
money  to  indulge  her  tastes.  Up- 
stairs, the  dining  room  is  typical 
Georgian.  Downstairs  is  a  bright 
red  "Victor  Hugo"  sitting  room, 
with  thickly  upholstered  red  satin 
chairs  and  a  red  wall  paper  of 
the  period. 

The  rooms  range  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty  inches  in  width,  and 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inches 
in  height. 

The  construction  of  the  rooms 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Witold 
Gordon.  Joseph  Fernandez  and 
Joseph  Messineo  have  designed 
the  architectural  detail.         R.  P. 
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A  Georgian  dining  room,  above.  "Victor  Hugo"  sitting  room,  below. 
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revives  a  splendid  tradition  in  lovely  glassware 


In  its  "American"  pieces,  Fostoria  brings  back  glass- 
ware sparkling  with  the  stately  charm  of  Colonial  clays.  This  fine, 
dignified  design  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  worthy 
of  its  quality.  For  Fostoria  "American".  ..absolutely  authentic  in 
design... fits  perfectly  into  today's  immensely  popular  Colonial 
interiors... adds  an  interesting  note  of  contrast  when  combined 
with  "modern"  decorations. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  pieces  illustrated,  as 
well  as  a  complete  selection  of  table  pieces,  all  equally  attractive. 

Write  for  our  booklet  on  Correct  Wine  and  Table   Sendee. 
Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


ostora 


THE     GLASS     OF     I    V  S  II  I  O  V 
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^  The  Ritz- Carlton 
9  is  invariably  the 
^>  choice  of  connois- 
seurs—because of  the 
distinguished  at- 
mosphere, the  im- 
peccable service,  the 
matchless  cuisine  — 
plus  that  indefinable 
something  found 
ONLY  in  Ritz  hotels. 

The  BAR,  too,  is  a 
fascinating  duplica- 
tion of  that  famous 
Parisian  Rendezvous. 

To  lunch  or  dine  in 
the  OVAL  RESTAU- 
RANT is  an  event, 
even  for  our  most 
frequent  patrons. 

Albert  Keller,  President 

The  Ritz  -  Carlton  of    Boston 
under  the  same  management 


RUBINOFF 

and  his  violin 
continuously  directing  his  new 
Roosevelt  Dance   Orchestra 

Dinner  7  to  9:30  p.  m. 
Supper  10:30  to  closing 

NO    COVER    CHARGE 
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ROOSEVELT 


B.  Gordon  Hines-  Manager 
Madison  Ave.  and  45  St..  NEW  YORK 


A  UNITED  HOTEL 


FROM    THE    SMART    SHOPS 


For  the  Dressing  Room 


NORMAN   TANNER 


PERFUME  bottles  are  be- 
coming so  very  interesting 
in  shape  that  Ruth  Johnson, 
127  East  57th  street,  is  spon- 
soring a  "perfume  cabinet,"  a 
setting  which  will  make  even 
your  swankest  collection  of 
scents  look  more  impressive. 
Six  gold  shelves  in  the  shape 
of  leaves  have  a  mirror  back- 
ing. They  hang  above  a  three- 
foot  white,  gold  banded  cab- 
inet that  has  three  adjust- 
able shelves  and  a  drawer.  The 
mirror  is  $52.50,  the  cabinet 
$37.50.  The  perfumes,  gold 
atomizer,  and  powder  box  are 
all    from    Bonwit   Teller. 


LITTLE  chairs  have  always 
/  been  a  weakness  of  ours, 
and  this  copy  of  a  Louis  XV 
slipper  chair,  that  stands  only 
two  feet  high,  is  a  particularly 
appealing  one.  It  is  from  the 
Hampton  Shops,  18  East  50th 
street.  The  frame  is  antique 
ivory,  the  peach  peppermint 
striped  silk  has  tiny  four  leaf 
clovers  to  bring  you  good  luck. 
$165. 


A  WARM,  light  cover,  for 
those  welcome  moments  of 
relaxation  on  the  chaise  longue, 
is  of  panne  satin,  brown  on  one 
side,  gold  on  the  other,  from 
Eleanor  Beard,  519  Madison 
avenue.  $19.75. 


AN  oval  make-up  box  in 
-iX  green  wood  has  smart 
white  knobs  on  the  covers  of 
the  separate  compartments. 
Two  bottles  with  white  stoppers 
fit  in  at  the  back.  The  middle 
sect  ion  has  a  mirror  on  the  un- 
der side.  Le  Mouchoir,  763 
Madison  avenue,  $8. 
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LORD  AND  TAYLOR  is 
J  showing  a  small  oval  table, 
perfect  for  a  dressing  room — or 
for  that  matter  equally  smart 
as  a  coffee  table  in  the  living 
room.  Glass  tubes  at  each  side 
support  the  white  wooden  top. 
$40. 


BOOKEXDS  that  can  be  a 
mantelpiece  decoration  in 
their  leisure  time  are  found  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  754  Fifth 
avenue.  At  each  end  of  a 
glass  plaque  are  metal  spirals 
which  curl  tighter  as  more  books 
are  put  in.  Eleven  books  are 
about  the  maximum.  Adam 
Donald  was  the  designer.  $35. 


Table  Talk 


METAL  doilies,  stronger 
than  tinfoil  but  not  much 
thicker,  are  a  new  note  in  table 
decoration.  While  they  are  too 
fragile  for  every-day  use,  they 
make  a  striking  table  for  for- 
mal dinners.  The  16"  size  are 
$5  a  dozen;  12",  $4.00.  The 
palm  tree  centerpiece  of  the 
same  material  is  $7.50.  Gerard, 
48  East  48th  street. 


A  NATURAL  linen  cloth 
42"  square  has  charming 
'French  peasant  scenes  applied 
in  soft  colors  in  the  corners,  a 
church,  two  women  and  a 
house.  With  six  napkins,  the  set 
is  $22.50.  From  Kargere,  660 
Fifth  avenue. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION  PLAY 

You  can  make  this  famous  spectacle  part  of 
your  own  experience  by  going  abroad  this 
summer.  Many  tours  of  Europe  include  a 
visit  to  Oberammergau  and  attendance  at 
the  Passion  Play. 

By  joining  an  escorted,  alhexpense  tour 
you  save  the  trouble  of  making  your  own 
arrangements,  and  know  in  advance  the  cost 
of  your  trip.  These  costs  are  lower  than 
expected,  because  Europe  has  adjusted  its 
prices  in  order  to  attract  Americans.  You  can 
also  travel  "independently,"  with  an  Ober- 
ammergau  visit  included  in  your  itinerary. 

Apply  to  your  own  Agent,  or 

AMEROP  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  INC. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS   COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York  City 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Official  Agents  by  Appointment 


SWEDEN.today 
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Stockholm,  "The  Queen  of  the  Baltic  ' 

AFTER  many  crossings  and  two  world 
■  cruises,  a  traveler  said,  "Sweden  is  to 
me  the  most  attractive  country  of  all.  Those 
people  know  how  to  live." 

Beautiful  Stockholm — Gothic  Visby — 
Colorful  Dalecarlia — The  Swedish  Chateau 
Country — are  places  in  which  to  linger. 

Only  eight  delightful  days  from  New 
York  in  the  Swedish  American  Liners — 
quick  service  from  England  by  water  and 
air,  fast  trains  and  air  liners  from  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin. 

Sweden  is  loved  by  those  who  have  been 
there.  Enjoy  this  summer  in  Sweden  where 
the  dollar  has  not  depreciated  in  value. 

To  serve  the  increasing  American 
interest  in  Siveden,  we  have 
prepared  delight ful  journeys,  com- 
plete in  travel  detail,  including  all 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Your  travel  agent  or  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

551  FIFTH  AVENUE  Dept.  AD  NEW  YORK 
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Any  authorized  Hamburg-American  or  Lloyd 

agent  in  your  locality  will  furnish  you  with 

valuable  travel  information   and    illustrated 

folders  featuring  this  cruise. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

57  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOING  TO 

NEW  YORK? 


NEVER 


HAS  SUCH  A 
FINE  HOTEL  OFFERED 
SUCH  REASONABLE 
PRICES  .  .  . 

Booms —  delightfully  furnished  in 
the  early  Colonial  period  from 
$4.00.  Breakfast  in  bed  if  you  -wish, 
75^.  Luncheon  in  the  famous  Roose- 
velt Grill  $1.00.  Only  the  prices 
have  been  reduced.  Roosevelt 
standards  of  service  and  courtesy 
have  been  rigidly  maintained. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 

B.  Gordon  Hines.  Manager 
Madison  Av«.  and  45  St.,  NEW  YORK 
A      UNITED      HOTEL 


Table  Talk — Continued 


THE  neatest  trick  of  the 
week  in  the  line  of  break- 
fast table  two-in-ones  goes  to  Le 
Mouchoir,  763  Madison  ave- 
nue. Lenox  has  made  a  dish 
for  griddle  cakes  with  a  little 
syrup  pot  fitting  neatly  into  a 
ridsre  on  the  cover.  $6. 


SNOWFLAKES  of  varying 
sizes  are  frosted  on  a  new 
line  of  Libbey  glass  ware. 
Pilsner  glasses  $11.  a  doz., 
water  $10.,  highball  $10.50, 
old-fashioned  $9.50,  and  cock- 
tail glass  $6.50.  Libbey  Glass 
Company,  60  East  42nd  street. 


A  WHITE  and  rose  colored 
French  linen  cloth  from 
Leron,  745  Fifth  avenue,  would 
be  the  final  vernal  flourish  for 
spring  lunch  parties  on  the 
porch.  Fruit  twines  around  in 
great  blocks;  white  squares 
provide  a  contrast.  $49.50  for 
the  cloth  and  eight  napkins. 


RUSSEL  WRIGHT,  165 
-East  35th  street,  has  some 
chromium  vases,  one  square  one 
\0y2  inches  high,  for  $5.20;  a 
flat  square  one  for  $4.50,  and 
six  little  tubes  joined  together 
in  a  curve  known  appropriate- 
ly as  the  "Pipes  of  Pan"  for 
$4.65. 


THE  "Fiz-it"  is  a  remark- 
able invention.  An  invert- 
ed bottle  of  soda  water  is  held 
firmly  by  metal  clips  and  the 
soda  is  squirted  into  your  glass 
through  a  smart  little  siphon. 
The  spun  aluminum  tray  can 
also  serve  as  a  cheese  dish.  $3. 
From  Wellby,  57  East  56th 
street. 


PEOPLE  are  always  hunt- 
ing for  punch  bowls  and 
this  chromium  one  that  stands 
on  three  crystal  balls  with  its 
crystal-handled  ladle  is  a  new 
and  unusual  one.  Designed  by 
Ernst  Hagerstrom,  Ovington's 
has  it  for  $30.  437  Fifth  ave- 
nue. 
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A  MOST  useful  occasional 
table  has  wings  that  make 
it  round  when  up,  triangular 
when  down.  A  brand  new  En- 
glish china  sandwich  tray  has 
four  little  dishes  that  fit  into 
the  tray  when  not  in  use.  The 
House  of  Wedding  Presents,  21 
East  55th  street.  The  table  $35, 
the  china  set  $10. 


HELEN  HUGHES  DULA- 
NY  has  designed  a  four 
sectioned  glass  serving  dish. 
Food  can  be  cooked  right  in  the 
compartments  and  rushed 
straight  from  oven  to  table. 
Alice  Marks,  19  East  52nd 
street.  $35. 


WHITE  glazed  pottery 
fruit  heaped  high  in  a 
bowl  of  the  same  material  is 
a  rather  handsome  table  deco- 
ration. Separate  groups  of  ap- 
ples and  pears  can  be  used  with 
the  bowl  as  shown  here.  The 
bowl  is  $7.50  .  .  .  the  flat 
groups  $3  each.  Mitteldorfer 
Straus,  245  Fifth  avenue. 


AX  organdie  tea  cloth,  pale 
-l±-  pink  and  very  delicate, 
has  gay,  extremely  active  white 
monkeys  appliqued  on  it.  The 
four  napkins  have  palm  trees 
stitched  on  one  corner.  Kargere, 
660  Fifth  avenue.  $26.50. 


NEW  shapes  in  vases  are 
always  fascinating  and 
Gerard,  48  East  48th  street,  has 
some  delightful  Leerdam  vases 
of  smoked  glass.  From  left  to 
right,  they  are,— $3.50,  $3.50, 
$1.25,  $1.50  and  $2. 

THE  Servatone  is,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  formal 
debut  of  the  microphone  into 
the  home.  Your  request  for 
more  soup  (spoken  into  the 
little  white  disc)  is  broadcast 
to  James  in  the  pantry — or  for 
that  matter  you  can  summon 
the  car  from  the  garage.  A 
minute  light  flashing  in  the 
disc  denotes  the  soup  or  car  is 
enroute.  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
754  Fifth  avenue,  has  it  for  $75. 


Designed 

by  ROHDE  .  .  . 

Troy  Streamline 
Metal  offers  the  last  word 
in  polished  or  satin  fin- 
ished chrome.  Modern  de- 
sign, combined  with  mod- 
ern coverings  whose  color 
combinations  are  most 
pleasing,  has  taken  metal 
from  the  lawn  and  porch 
and  placed  it  in  the 
home. 

You  must  see  Troy  Stream- 
line Metal  to  appreciate 
how  perfectly  it  fits  into 
modern  home  surround- 
ings. Your  favorite  furni- 
ture or  department  store 
is  now  showing  this  new 
and  unusual  furniture. 

THE  TROY  SUNSHADE  COMPANY 
Box  A  Troy,  Ohio 


HAMPTON   SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 
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Garden  Gleanings 


Waxels  are  of  a  quality  to  conform  with 
your  choicest  linens,  silver,  china  and 
glassware.  They  are  dripless,  odorless, 
smokeless,  long — and  even-burning — and 
have  the  self-fitting  end.  There  are  22 
colors  in  the  three  styles  of  Princess, 
Vassar,  Mayfair.  At  the  better  candle  de- 
partments everywhere. 

WILL  and  BAUMER 
CANDLE  CO.,  INC. 

15   East   32nd    Street,   New   York 


NEW  YORK 

is  all  the  more  delightful 

AT  THE  ST.  REGIS 

When  in  New  York,  do  as  the  smart 
New  Yorkers  do... live  at  the  Hotel 
St.Regis.  That  means  to  miss  nothing 
in  the  gay  pageant  of  Manhattan, 
yet  to  dwell  peacefully  in  true, 
homelike  comfort.  All  rooms  are 
notably  spacious,  charmingly  fur- 
nished and  unquestionably  sound- 
proof. Four  superb  dining  rooms  — 
to  suit  every  preference— including 
the  famous  Seaglade.  Close  to 
Radio  City,  Central  Park,  the  smart 
shops,  the  theatres.  Subway,  two 
blocks  away  .  .  .  Single  rooms, 
$4-$5-$6.  Double  rooms,  $7-$8. 
Parlour,  bed  room  and  bath,  $10-$20. 

E.  55th  STREET  at  5th  AVENUE 


PRICED     FROM       $5600 

WuRLlTZER 

Residence  Tipe  Organs 

120Wes»  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


TO  launch  the  spring 
"Save-a-Step  and  Anti- 
Back-Breaking  Campaign"  we 
recommend  this,  gathering  bas- 
ket made  of  split  oak,  stained 
gray  and  brown,  with  a  green 
iron  stand  and  wheel  and  a 
corded  handle.  From  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Anderson,  225  Fifth  avenue, $6. 


WHEN  the  grass  persists 
in  being  damp,  this  pil- 
low chair  will  prove  dry  terri- 
tory. It  can  be  used  open  as 
shown,  or  if  closed  its  double 
thickness  makes  a  soft  seat  for 
cold  cement  steps.  Covered  in 
green  permatex  with  rust  pip- 
ing. Nancy  McClelland,  15 
East  57th  street,  $22.50. 


FOR  a  fountain  ornament, 
lead  is  the  most  practical 
thing  and  this  bowl  of  iris 
from  the  Erkins  Studio,  255 
Lexington  avenue,  would  be 
perfect  for  the  purpose.  The 
bowl  is  $3.50,  the  iris,  $18.50. 
Either  or  both  would  do  on  a 
porch  if  you  haven't  a  fountain 
handy. 


FOR  the  lazy  bird  who  pre- 
fers a  gentle  spraying  show- 
er bath,  these  copper  tulips  are 
just  the  thing.  They  screw  on 
to  the  regular  garden  hose  and 
have  a  bowl  for  the  more  active 
birds  to  bathe  in.  Bobhill,  230 
Fifth  avenue,  $6. 
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GADGETS  with  a  double 
purpose  have  always  fas- 
cinated us.  Here  is  a  stand  for 
glasses  and  cigarettes,  that  rests 
on  its  own  three  iron  feet — or 
that  by  the  simple  device  of  re- 
moving an  iron  pin  can  cast  off 
the  feet  leaving  a  spike  to  stick 
in  the  grass.  Lewis  and  Conger, 
45th  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
$4.95. 


FOR  years  the  sight  of 
smouldering  cigarette  butts 
in  the  grass  has  worried  us. 
Xow  Mitteldorfer  Straus,  245 
Fifth  avenue,  have  solved  the 
problem  with  this  pert  verde 
bird.  He  would  be  equally  use- 
ful as  bird  bath  or  fruit  dish 
too.  $6. 


Porch  or  Pent  House 


ABRIDGE  table  of  natural 
rattan,  banded  with  French 
cane  and  with  green  fabricoid 
or  suede-cloth  top  has  an  amus- 
ing feature  at  the  corners  in  the 
form  of  a  sunken  glass  rest. 
With  four  chairs  to  match,  the 
set  is  $65,  Grand  Central 
Wicker  Shop,  217  East  42nd 
street. 


TRUSHA"  is  a  new  up- 
holstery cloth  well  suited 
for  porch  use.  Sturdy  and  color- 
fast  it  is  as  good  as  dog  proof 
too.  The  two  plaids,  one  in 
watermelon  pink,  one  in  tan, 
are  51"  wide  and  $1.35  a  yd. 
The  47"  Roman  stripe  is  $.69 
a  yard.  All  are  obtainable  at 
leading  department  stores. 


IF  YOU  hit  a  mole  hill  while 
wheeling  this  compact  tea 
cart  across  the  lawn  no  serious 
damage  will  be  done,  as  the 
shelves  are  of  green  formica, 
that  wonderful  wash-off-able 
material.  The  frame  is  rattan. 
F.  Debski,  45  University  place, 
$52. 


mm  o^oif/SSuav^ 


OR  sixty-nine  years  Mc- 
Gibbon  has  been  the  mecca 
of  those  who  know  fine  linens 
and  insist  on  them. 

For  McGibbon  linens  have  a 
distinctiveness  quite  unlike  any- 
thing you  know  .  .  .  unless  you 
are  an  old  patron. 

In  household  linens,  the  offer- 
ings today  are  unusually  attrac- 
tive .  .  .  and  priced  to  give  you 
the  utmost  in  quality,  beauty 
and  style. 


The  House  <if  Fine  Linens  ami  Home  Furnishing 


Mrdlihboii 


49  East  57th  Street 


Bet.  Park  and  Madison  Aves.,  N.  Y. 


Antique  and   Modern 

Furniture 
Decorative  Accessories 

JAMES  PENDLETON,  Inc. 


I6EAST48TH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


GALLERIES     NOW     OPEN 


Chrome  and  White  En- 
amel Frame.  Selection  of 
five  colors  and  materials. 

$21.00 


40-page   booklet    describing    Florida    Tropical   Home   at   the   Chicago 
World's   Fait     -50  illustrations — 20c. 

MODERN  FURNITURE.  FABRICS, 
PAINTINGS,   ETCHINGS 


K 


AND  SCULPTURE 


UHNE  GALLERIES 

At  Design  Center 
59  E.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  PLaza  3-8330 
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CUSTOM-MADE 

for  "America's  Royalty" 

This  fine  bedding  is  available  on  special  order  only. 
It  is  truly  America's  most  aristocratic  "rest-pro- 
ducer," and  is  custom-tailored  to  embody  your  in- 
dividual preferences  and  requirements.  We  have  had 
the  honor  to  make  HAIR  MATTRESSES,  INNER- 
SPRING  MATTRESSES,  and  UPHOLSTERED 
SPRINGS  for  many  of  the  nation's  noted  families. 
Ask  your  Interior  Decorator  about  these  superlative 
products. 


/Lk 


WELLS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 


123-Arm  Chair 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free    Illustrated  Catalog 
Freight  Prepaid  to  Florida 

(uandCentralWickerShoplnc 

217  Em42SiNEwYoRk 


ll(>l.l.\  11(11  KS 

A  picture  rich  in  color  and 
suitable  for  use  over  mantel 
or  buffet.  Framed  in  black 
mid  gilt;  outside  measure 
26V4  x  21 

PRICE  118.50 
Send  for  folder  F-12 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 


GARDEN 

FURNITURE 

Decorative  •  Comfortable  •  Durable 

For  example,  this 
wrought-iron  ch  a  ir 
with  comfortable 
seat,  waterproofed 
in  various  colors. 
Rustproof,  sheds 
water,    stays   smart! 


Bird  Cages  •  Houses 

Garden  Bells  •  Knockers 

Silhouette   Signs   •   Weathervanes 

.  .  .  also  lighting  fixtures  in  Crystal,  Wood 

and   Metal.  Reproductions  and  Repairing. 

Manufacturers  since   1889. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  Inc. 

216  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City 


J0HMSOM  5  WRIGHT 

127  CAST  57  ™  STREET 


COVlrt'  SINGLE  3T*  DOUBLE  4*50 
COUCH  enDJ.VALrRrr (PER  PAIR)  i£" 
rtlAROR*  30"'Dlr\rteTeR  ll-*> 

COFFEE     TABLE  «  CWALflUT)  |47S 


FURNITURE*  ACCESSORIES 
0RI&IHAL  DL5I&M5  TO  ORDER 


EN     CASSEROLE 


I  Park  Square 


Boston,  M.i". 


Savory  Fresh  Flavor 

is  retained  when  you  use  these  ex- 
cellent French  Earthenware  Cook 
Dishes,  Just  right  lor  Sunday  night 
suppers  .-mil  holiday  dishes.  Fire- 
proof; glazed  inside,  clay  finish  out- 
side. Last  indefinitely.  A  size  for 
urpo 

2-qt.  Size  with  Cover,  £1  -45  plus  pottage 

This  pottery  i-.  m  idi  i  i  district  of 
the  French  \1|^  in  Fi  ance,  the  only 
known  district    in   the  world   where 

idi  'i  less  clay  is    found. 
Ask  for  Circulars. 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders 

B  AZAR-FR  ANC  AIS 

CHARLES  R.  RUEGGER,  INC. 

<>(>6   Sixth    Avenue.    New    York   City 


"TAZYBONES"  and  "Graceline"  are  the  names  of  two  new  porch 
-L/  chairs  at  Abercrombie  and  Fitc*h,  45th  street  and  Madison  avenue. 
"Lazybones"  is  an  adjustable  lounging  chair  for  $29.75;  "Graceline" 
a  non- folding  chair,  $17.50.  Designed  by  Lurelle  Guild,  they  are  made 
by  FI.  C.  White  Company. 


Porch  or 

Pent  House 


TWO  new  plant  holders  in 
white  wrought  iron,  one  a 
wall  bracket  for  two  pots  with  a 
rope  and  tassel  design,  $4.50, 
and  the  other  a  stand,  for  three 
pots,  40  inches  high,  come 
from  Lewis  and  Conger,  45th 
street  and  Sixth  avenue.  The 
stand  is  $5.80. 


I 


THE  Pompeian  Garden 
Furniture  Company,  30 
East  22nd  street,  is  responsible 
for  an  iron  wall  bracket  with  a 
large  pottery  ivy  container.  Al- 
though designed  for  a  pent 
house  wall,  its  turquoise  bowl 
would  be  a  lovely  color  spot 
indoors  as  well.  $60. 


ALOW,  round  glass-topped 
table  is  always  ideal  for 
tea  in  the  garden  or  on  the 
porch.  In  the  one  pictured  from 
Baphe.  1 5  East  48th  street,  white 
iror.  scroll  work  underneath 
the  glass  makes  an  interesting 
and  verv  practical  top.  M1/*" 
wide,  IV/i"  high.  Price,  $50. 
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TV  alls  and  Windows 


A  VERY  spring-like  tie- 
back  is  a  cream-colored 
spray  of  ivy.  Delicate  in  ap- 
pearance it  is  strong  in  struc- 
ture, and  for  those  kept  in  the 
city,  an  ideal  expression  for 
that  spring-is-here  feeling. 
Olivette  Falls,  571  Madison 
avenue,  $15  a  pair. 


TWO  new  fabrics  brought 
out  by  Katzenbach  and 
Warren,  509  Madison  avenue, 
are  both  52  in.  wide  and  $6  a 
yd.  "Venetian  Blinds"  is  a 
glazed  chintz,  heavy  enough  for 
window  shades,  a  reproduction 
of  an  old  English  pattern  in 
green,  black  and  white.  The 
equine  design  is  a  hand-block- 
ed linen,  yellow  and  beige  on 
mulberry. 


ANOTHER  wall  bracket  of 
l\.  more  delicate  proportions 
is  a  copper  lyre  in  verde  antique 
with  mirror  behind  the  "string". 
The  pot  at  the  base  holds  trail- 
ing ivy.  From  James  Pendle- 
ton,  16  East  48th  street.  $30. 


Jl'ST  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  the  Waverly  Fabrics, 
F.  Schumacher  and  Co.,  are 
doing  in  the  line  of  plaid  and 
checked  seersucker  for  spring 
drapery  materials  we  chose 
these  three  swatches  36",  $1.49 
a  yard.  (They  would  be  equal- 
ly ga*y  used  as  table  cloths.) 
The  flower  sprigged  glazed  fab- 
ric is  $2.60.  60  West  40th  street 


ORIGINAL  miniatures  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many, 
and  with  that  fact  in  mind 
Foster  Brothers,  4  Park  square, 
Boston,  are  presenting  a  series 
of  reproductions  of  miniatures 
whose  originals  hang  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
The  colors  are  faithfully  re- 
produced, the  frames  in  keep- 
ing with  the  paintings.  The 
lad}-  and  gentleman  shown 
are  Mrs.  James  Lowndes,  by 
Edward  Green  Malone,  and 
Edward  Coverley  by  Henry 
Williams.  Framed,  they  are 
$12  each. 


TO       COLLECTORS 

We  have  just  purchased  a  large  and  most  interest- 
ing Collection  of  English  antique  furniture.  We 
invite  you  to  inspect  these  pieces  although  pur- 
chases could  only  be  made  through  your  decorator 
or  dealer,  as  we  are  exclusively  wholesale. 

The    Collection   is   now   on    exhibition   in    our 

Showrooms,  as  well  as  our  usual  stock  of  si  in  pie 

antiques  and  handmade  reproductions. 

J/161/02  G.JJot/o£4,  Jit/. 

Importers  of  Fine  English  Furniture 

204  East  47th  Street 

New  York  City  ELdorado  5-5254 


fc-to 


Exclusive 


Fabrics 


Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    YorK 


One  of  the  many  Marble  Mantel 
in    f'ui    Showrooms 


VISIT   OUR    SHOWROOMS 

where  hundreds  of  beautiful  man- 
tels, in  all  colors  of  marble  and  of 
different  periods,  are  on  display. 

Rare  antique  Marble  Mantels,  also 
reproductions  Old  Pine  Wood 
Mantels.  Old  Doorways.  Bronze 
and  Iron  Grille  entrance  doors,  etc 

$e  0\hc  Mantel  g>fjoppe 

(J.    W.   Johnson   Co.) 

251    East   33rd  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.   LExington  25791 

Formerly   at    J  4th   St.   &   9th    Ave. 


For  modern  bathrooms — 
where  smartness  counts  and  space  is 
limited!  A  compact,  clever  "unit", 
from  our  Bath  Shop,  consisting  of  a 
clothes  hamper  for  soiled  linen,  two 
drawers  for  towels,  fare  cloths,  etc-., 
and  a  mirror  top  With  "rail"  on  three 
sides  for  toilet  accessories. 
Attractively  finished  in  peach,  green, 
blue,  yellow  cr  black.  17"  \  10"  s 
32%"  high  $26.95 

"Unique  W 

tl  a  miliar  In' r.   Srhlvmim'r 

145  East  57th  Street.  New  York 
'THE     nasi:     OF     FINE     HOVSEV   I/.'/-. 
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HOW  MODERN    AUK   YOU? 


A  Fresh  Challenge  tar  tjaur  (Jrefttive  Taleni 


It  is  the  good  fortune  of  our  generation  to 
l>e  living  in  the  era  of  a  revolution  in  de- 
sign. Artists  and  artisans  are  bringing 
design  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  things. 
New  forms  are  being  expressed  in  new 
materials. 

We  are  all  active  participants  in  this 
changing  design.  When  you  place  three 
books  on  a  shelf  or  set  a  bowl  of  flowers 
on  a  table,  or  arrange  pillows  on  a  couch, 
you  do  something  to  the  design  of  a  whole 
room.  It  may  seem  almost  silly  to  make 
so    much   of  small   gestures,    but    they   are 


telltale  symbols  of  your  own  sense  of 
beauty.  And  the  way  you  do  even  these 
small  things;  the  choices  you  make  when 
you  go  to  select  the  simplest  of  utilitarian 
objects  are  a  measure  of  your  own  aware- 
ness of  contemporary  thinking. 

Life  offers  its  keenest  delights  to  those 
who  identify  themselves  with  the  activities 
and  thought  of  their  own  era.  The  most 
important  history,  to  us,  is  the  history  we 
are  making.  One's  intimate  surroundings 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence. They  are   more  so,   in   modern   deco- 


ration, than  ever  before.  This  revolution 
in  design  goes  deeper  than  furniture.  It 
changes  your  thinking  about  rooms  and 
houses.  Everywhere  you  hear  intelligent 
people  talking  about  it.  Museums  of  art, 
department  stores,  universities,  all  recog- 
nize it  as  a  vital  force  influencing  com- 
mercial and  artistic  production. 

To  meet  a  demand  of  those  who  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  with  authoritative 
knowledge  and  genuine  understanding, 
arts  and  decoration  has  prepared  a  thor- 
ough   course    in    Modern    Decoration.    The 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration 


will  give  you  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  principles  of  interior  decorating.  There  are 
24  lessons  devoted  to  Period  styles,  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color,  color  harmony,  and 
design.  There  are  6  lessons  devoted  to  Modern  decoration. 
These  30  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare  time  at  home 
in  24  or  48  weeks,  as  preferred. 


Examination  papers  following  each  lesson  are  carefully 
read  and  graded  and  returned  to  you  with  individual  criti- 
cism and,  when  needed,  additional  instruction.  An  extreme- 
ly valuable  course  culturally,  it  will  enrich  your  life, 
develop  your  inherent  creative  talent,  save  you  money  and 
qualify  you  to  begin  the  practice  of  a  fascinating  career 
if  vou  care  to  do  so. 


Amis  ami  DECORATION  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course  in  Period  and  Modern  Interior 
Decoration. 

Name 

Address 


Let  us  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion about  tbe  course  ami  its  surpris- 
ingly low  cost  and  easy  terms.  You  will 
incur  no  obligations. 


Mail   this    coupon    today 
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|ANADIAN  CLUB"  is  the  favorite  whisky 
of  people  everywhere  who  appreciate 
the  really  fine  things  of  life.  This  is 
Wc&h  only  logical .  .  .  for  "Canadian  Club"  is 
distilled,  aged  in  wood  for  years,  and  bottled  by 
Hiram  Walker,  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  oldest 
distillers.  Every  step  of  its  manufacture  is  safeguarded 


to  assure  the  high  standards  of  quality  and  purity  for 
which  this  famous  house  is  noted  the  world  over. 
Its  age  is  attested  by  the  government  stamp  which 
seals  each  bottle.  You  can  look  for  the  same  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  value  in  Hiram  Walker's  London 
Dry  Gin,  and  in  the  several  fine  blends  of  rye 
and  bourbon  which  bear  the  Hiram  Walker  name. 


&^o??j/ 


WALKERVILLE,     ONTARIO      ,      1     PEORIA,     ILLINOIS 

This  advertisement  is  not  intended  to  offer  alcoholic  beverages  for  sale  or  delivery  in  any  state  or  community  wherein  the  sale  or  use  thereof  is  unlawful 


We  Love  the  Play 


THE  house  lights  dim  .  .  .  the  footlights  begin 
to  glow  .  .  .  slowly  the  curtain  rises  .  .  . 

Magic  moment!  That  anticipatory  thrill  still  moves 
us  as  it  did  when  we  saw  our  first  play. 

We  who  make  The  Stage  share  this  excitement  with 
you.  The  play  to  us  remains  always  young  and  excit- 
ing. Perhaps  that  is  why  we  transmit  our  own  sense  of 
deep  enjoyment  in  the  play  to  the  pages  of  The  Stage 
— why  we  recapture  for  the  playgoer  all  the  varied 
moods  of  that  most  engaging  of  all  worlds,  the  theatre. 

From  its  colorful  and  entertaining  front  covers  all 
the  way  through  its  pages  The  Stage — only  magazine 
of  the   theatre — reproduces   and   reflects  the   warm 


enthusiasms  of  the  ardent  and  inveterate  playgoer. 

The  text,' appreciative  or  provocative  or  critical,  al- 
ways searching  and  always  sincere j  the  remarkable 
photographs  of  the  performance  in  action  taken  by 
Remie  Lohse  and  Gray-O'Reilly;  the  charming  and 
spirited  studio  photographs  by  Alfredo  Valente  and 
Ben  Pinchot ;  the  findings  of  The  Stage's  indefatigable 
reporters  as  they  roam  the  theatre  world  to  report 
what  is  to  come  and  what  has  been  . . .  The  Stage  auto- 
matically, inevitably  is  an  important  episode  in  the 
monthly  life  of  the  playgoer. 

We  love  the  play.  "\\  hat  wonder  that  the  readers  of 
The  Stage  should  love  The  Stager 


On  the  Newsstands 25  coils  My  Subscription  $2.50 

THE   STAGE 


50  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 


AND 


ANADIAN  CLUB"  is  one  of  the  really  fine 
whiskies  of  the  world.  Distilled,  aged  in 
wood  for  years,  every  step  of  its  manufacture 
is  safeguarded  to  provide  the  high  degree  of  quality 
and  purity  which  have  distinguished  the  products 
of  Hiram   Walker    &    Sons   for    more    than    75   years.    Its 


age  is  attested   by  the  Canadian  government's   officials 
stamp  which  seals  each  bottle.    In  Hiram  Walker's  London 
Dry  Gin  —  as  well  as  in  all  other  Hiram  Walker  products, 
including    several   very   fine    brands    of   moderately       < 
priced  blended   whiskies,  you  will  find  the  same  inherent 
qualities    which    are    so    evident    in    "Canadian    Club." 


"The  Essential  Guest,"  a  new  booklet  of  attractive  recipes,  can  be  had  from  your  dealer  or  you  may  write  for  it  direct. 


(gNADIAN  QUB 


<&jg> 


OT2J/ 


W 


WALKEKVILLE,    ONTARIO 


t      PEORIA,    ILLINOIS 


This    advert  I  emenl     i      not    Intended    to    offei     thl      produrl     Foi     tale    01     delivers     In    an]    itatc    or   romnuinlly    wherein    the    advertising,    sale    or    use    thereof    i-i    unlawful. 


The 

beautiful   tiled 

pool  that's  yours 

when  you  sail  on 

the  S.  S.  Manhattan 

or  S.  S.  Washington 


AMERICA'S    Idea   of  snip   luxury 


cloesn  i   stop   at   big   staterooms ! 


HOW  pleased  you'll  be  when  you  discover  America's 
idea  of  travel  luxury...  not  only  spacious  staterooms 
with  every  modern  comfort,  but 
such  huge  and  sunny  decks,  beau- 
tiful public  rooms,  air-condition- 
ing in  the  dining  salons,  large 
tiled  swimming  pool  —  all  the 
myriad  details  of  ocean  hospitali- 
ty that  America  has  planned  for 
you  on  her  new  liners,  the  Man- 


New   S.  S.  WASHINGTON 

May  9,  June  6,  July  4,  Aug.  1 

New   S.   S.  MANHATTAN 

May  23,  June  20,  July  18,  Aug.  15 

S.  S.   PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

May  2,  May  30,  June  27,  July  25 

S.  S.  PRESIDENT    HARDING 

May  16,  June  13,  July  11,  Aug.  8 


hattan  and  Washington.  These  are  the  world's  fastest  Cabin 
ships,  owned  and  manned  by  Americans.  The  Washington 
and  Manhattan  carry  Cabin, Tour- 
ist and  Third  Class  —  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Harding, 
Cabin  and  Third  Class— in  weekly 
service  to  Cobh,  Plymouth,  Havre 
and  Hamburg.  See  your  local  agent. 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
Gen'l  Agts.,No.  1  Broadway,N.Y. 
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OUR  statistical  department  reports  that  the:? 
are  not  more  weddings  in  June  than  in  any 
other  month. 

But,  that  after  a  long  hard  winter  of  going  it  alone, 
there  are  more  proposals. 

(Our  statistical  department  claims  she  has  been 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  for  instance.) 

So — this  makes  it  interesting  and  correct  that  the 
June  number  of  Arts  and  Decoration  should  contain 
plenty  of  advice  for  the  new  householder. 
How  to  tell  your  husband's  heirlooms  from  your  own- 
How  to  arrange  the  wedding  presents  to  be  seen  only 

when  the  giver  comes  to  call — 
And  how,  above  everything  else,  to  choose  the  curtains 

and  chairs  that  you  can  live  with  indefinitely — even 

after  you've  tired  of  wedded  bliss. 
The  wrong  dinner  plates  cause  more  divorces  than  any 

one  other  single  factor — 
The  wrong  wall  paper  causes  more  melancholia — 

(More  suspicious  facts  from  our  statistical  depart- 
ment) 

Long  after  you've  grown  a  little  hazy  as  to  whether 
it  was  peach  or  apricot  your  bridesmaids  wore,  the 
choices  Arts  and  Decoration  helped  you  to  make  will 
still  be  around,  reminding  you  of  your  blissful  exis- 
tence— and 


AND 


578  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


35  cents  the  copy 


$3.00  the  year 
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±  HE  dining-room  window  is  boxed  in  dark  brown  wood,  with  Venetian  blinds 
of  the  same  color.  There  are  no  curtains  to  break  the  view  of  the   river 


ALFREDO  VALENTE 


<j_y^"RED  and  brown  Chinese  painting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  dining  room  sets  the  color  note 


The  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bartow  Farr  at 
10  Gracie  Square,  New  York,  is  an  original  decor 
by  Bouv  for  a  fine  collection  of  earlv  Oriental  art 


ON  the  East  River  at  the  end  of  Eighty-fourth 
street  in  New  York  is  the  apartment  house,  10 
Gracie  Square.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bartow  Farr  live  in 
a  duplex,  with  the  large  rooms  on  both  floors  stretch- 
ing along  the  water.  The  living  room  is  entered  from 
the  hallway  through  an  arch,  broken  by  a  low  Chinese 
screen.  To  the  right  opens  a  sunny  game  room,  and  to 
the  left  the  dining  room.  All  three  rooms  are  unified 
by  the  arrangement  throughout  of  various  Chinese 
objets  d'art,  around  which  Jules  Bouy  has  designed 
a  decor  in  colors  and  forms  suggested  by  the  Oriental. 

The  dining  room,  to  the  left,  runs  back  vertically 
from  the  windows  overlooking  the  river.  Hung  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  window,  a  Chinese  painting  in 
rich  browns  and  reds  sets  the  color  tone.  The  settee 
and  two  arm  chairs  beneath  it,  and  the  incidental  table 
are  made  of  Spanish  cedar  and  Tuya  burl  and  are  up- 
holstered in  brown  morocco."  The  column  lamps  are 
in  Monel  metal,  brass,  and  copper.  The  rug,  of  Mr. 
Bouy's  design,  spreading  out  under  the  settee,  runs 
down  the  length  of  the  dining  room  and  under  the 
narrow  dining  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  It 
is  in  brown  tones,  with  a  narrow  red  border. 

Flush  with  the  large  window,  unadorned  by  cur- 
tains, boxed  in  a  deep  brown  wood,  and  shaded  by 


Venetian  blinds  of  the  same  color,  extends  the  dining 
table.  Both  day  and  night,  the  continuous  parade  of  all 
kinds  of  boats  amuses  the  diners. 

The  surface  of  the  table  is  of  holly  wood,  and  the 
rest  is  of  walnut  and  burl.  The  chairs  are  also  of  wal- 
nut and  white  holly,  and  the  seat  cushions  are  citron 
morocco.  The  table  is  set  with  deep  red  plates,  har- 
monizing with  the  dominant  red  in  the  Chinese  paint- 
ing; the  crystal  is  in  modern  design,  both  plates  and 
glasses  bought  in  Paris  from  Jean  Luce.  The  gold 
knives  and  forks  are  in  classic  Georgian  pattern,  blend- 
ing with  the  modern.  The  great  shell,  kept  full  of 
flowers  at  the  end  of  the  table,  is  Japanese  and  is 
mounted  on  a  teakwood  base. 

In  the  large  living  room  of  the  Farr  apartment, 
the  river  side  is  almost  entirely  window.  Three  group- 
ings of  the  furniture  make  three  centers  of  living. 
The  room  as  a  whole  is  drawn  together  again  by 
Chinese  forms  and  by  the  dominant  note  of  blue  in 
the  lovely  Chinese  painting  over  the  mantel.  Along 
the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  river,  is  a  continuous 
bookcase,  breaking  around  the  corner  behind  the 
piano,  and  divided  in  the  center  by  the  entrance  arch. 

To  the  left,  as  you  enter  the  room,  is  the  most 
prominent  of  the  three  groups  of  furniture.  Over  the 


On  a  raised  dais  facing  the  ri 


lver 


The  group  of  furniture  between  the  large  windows  of  the  living  room 
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^hCrs.  Farr's  ^Apartment 


mantel  is  the  painting  of  a  Taoistic  fairy  (late  seven- 
teenth century)  on  a  deep  blue  background.  Before 
the  severely  simple  dark  brown  mantel  and  fireplace 
is  an  oval  rug,  woven  in  different  blues  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hooked  Rug  company. 

Around  the  edge  of  this  rug  are  placed  the  specially 
designed  chairs,  in  harmonizing  browns  and  blues,  up- 
holstered in  cream  and  white  velvet.  They  are  made 
in  differing  sizes  and  seat  levels  for  variety  of  line. 

The  lacquered  centerpiece  is  terraced  conveniently 
for  coffee  cups  and  ashtrays  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
rock  crystal  from  Japan.  The  lacquered  brown  fire 
benches  are  covered  in  brown  silk  velvet.  Two  painted 
figures  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  wall  are  Siamese 
Buddhists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


The  furniture  grouping  between  the  windows  over- 
looking the  river  is  in  soft  browns.  Under  the  painting 
of  the  two  ducks,  Chinese,  Sung  period,  is  a  beauti- 
fully designed  oval  sofa,  covered  in  a  rich  cream  silk 
velvet.  The  small  chairs  which  surround  the  sofa  are 
upholstered  in  ivory  tones.  Rugs  are  Chinese  Chien 
Lung,  in  gold  and  browns. 

The  third  group  is  on  the  raised  dais  facing  the 
largest  window.  Here  the  rug  is  an  American  one 
woven  in  browns  and  blues,  to  Mr.  Bouy's  design. 
The  great  sofa  is  in  blue  veneer  at  the  back  to  catch 
the  color  note  from  the  mantel  painting  and  from 
the  fireplace  group.  It  is  upholstered  in  cream  plush. 
Even  the  little  red  and  brown  modern  stools  suggest 
the  Chinese  influence  in  form  and  color. 


zJl  Chinese  painting  with  a  deep  blue  background  hangs  above  the  fireplace  group 
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REVIVED 


Ruth    Reeves    begins   with   a    realistic   painting   of  the    Hudson 


River  at  Kingston,  and  derives  from  it  an  abstraction 


which  she  makes  the  basis  of  this  modern  fabric  design 


yiiREE  stages  in 
the  development 
of  a  modern  fabric. 
One  of  a  group  by 
Ruth  Reeves,  shown 
in  the  Industrial  De- 
sign Exhibition  at 
Rockefeller    Center 
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HE  new  Hudson  River  prints  which  Ruth  Reeves  has  just 
finished  bring  the  contemporary  scene  back  to  fabrics. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  when  we  have  wanted  a  scenic  print 
of  any  sort,  we  copied  some  old  masterpiece.  We  draped  our  win- 
dows and  covered  our  furniture  with  scenes  of  a  periwigged  Ver- 
sailles, Arcadian  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  eighteenth  century 
hunting  scenes,  old  inns,  and  criers  of  London  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  We  have  copied  the  old  patterns  so  long  we  have  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  they  were  produced  these 
scenes  were  as  vital  and  contemporary  as  the  morning  paper. 

When  the  draper  unfolded  for  our  great-great-grandmothers, 
his  latest  pattern  of  toile  de  Jouy  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  those 
ladies  probably  looked  on  it  with  somewhat  the  same  emotion  as 
that  with  which  you  and  I  regard  the  new  linens  of  Ruth  Reeves. 
They  saw  sights  with  which  they  were  familiar,  a  little  distorted 
and  stylized,  it  is  true,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  medium. 
But  the  scenes  were  presented  with  the  exactitude  and  precision  of 
the  day.  Every  detail  was  there,  every  line  5  they  were  as  meticu- 
lous and  well  planned  as  a  painting  by  Fragonard  or  a  Scribe  play. 

The  Ruth  Reeves  linens  are  not  like  that.  Matisse  and  Picasso 
have  painted  since  then,  and  our  eyes  have  been  trained  to  look  for 
meaning  in  mass  and  color  and  suggestion,  rather  than  in  the  de- 
tailed and  photographic  rendering  of  an  object.  Mass  and  color 
and  suggestion  are  what  the  artist  has  given  us.  The  result  is  a 
group  of  fabrics  we  instinctively  recognize  as  modern  in  spirit. 

Miss  Reeves  made  these  particular  designs  last  year.  She  had 
been  awarded  the  fellowship  of  the  Gardner  School  Alumnae 
Association  for  creative  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Her  project 
was  to  choose  scenes  along  the  Hudson  suitable  for  reproduction 
in  fabric  designs.  Many  of  the  sites  she  selected  are  those  made 
famous  by  the  so-called  Hudson  River  School  of  painters  during 
the  last  century.  The  scenes  which  appear  on  the  fabrics  are  a  view 
of  West  Point  from  Fort  Putnam ;  a  bit  of  the  Hudson  River  at 
Tarrytown  seen  through  tall  pine  trees  on  the  Richard  Aldrich 
estate  j  Newburgh  from  a  Downing  garden  on  the  Frederick 
Delano  estate ;  a  view  overlooking  Kingston,  and  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Bridge  from  the  Roosevelt  Farm  at  Hyde  Park. 

These  five  designs  have  been  on  display  for  the  past  few  weeks 
in  the  Industrial  Arts  Exhibition  at  Rockefeller  Center.  They 
were  part  of  the  exhibit  of  James  McCutcheon  and  Company 
who  sponsored  their  commercial  production. 

When  Miss  Reeves  finished  her  paintings  of  the  Hudson 
River  scenes,  she  proceeded  to  make  of  each,  an  abstraction  which 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  block  print  design.  Her  abstractions 
simplified  the  landscape.  They  brought  out  salient  points  and 
eliminated  meaningless  details.  Color,  most  important  of  all,  was 
simplified  and  made  abstract  too.  The  painting,  in  other  words, 
had  to  become  a  pattern.  It  had  to  be  turned  into  something 
which  could  be  repeated  a  hundred  times  on  a  length  of  fabric 
without  giving  you  the  sensation  of  looking  dizzily  through  the 
compound  eye  of  a  fly. 

The  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  prints  is  shown 
on  the  first  page  of  this  article,  so  that  anyone  can  see  what  has 
happened.  It  was  first  planned  that  the  designs  should  be  printed 
on  Sanforized  linen  only,  but  it  was  afterward  found  that  they 
were  applicable  to  Celanese  Ninon,  and  so  the  first  printed  Celan- 
ese  glass  curtains  have  been  made  from  these  designs.  They  are 
all  hand  blocked  and  printed. 


£1ld  printed  fabrics,  from  the  collection  of  Agnes  J. 
Holdcn,  prove  that  the  designers  went  in  cleverly 

for  the  contemporary  scene.  The  top  print  is  a  Jouy 
by  Huet;  the  one  below  was  made  at  Nantes  and 
shows  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  bottom  fabric  is 
an   example    of    Spanish    material    in    delft    monotone 


This  design,  called   "West  Point,"  is  worked  out  around 
a    painting    of   the    Military    Academy    from    Fort    Put- 
nam. Miss  Reeves  has  cleverly  incorporated  cadets,  cannon- 
balls,    and    flagpoles    in    the    pattern    of  the    river    and    hills 

Although  these  fabrics  Miss  Reeves  has  done  turn  our  attention  to 
the  contemporary  scene,  that  is  only  a  part  of  their  significance  for  us. 
For  they  are  the  first  of  a  group  of  designs  edited  by  Donald  Deskey, 
which  are  to  be  called  American  Designed  Fabrics,  and  they  dramatize 
the  feeling  we  all  have  had  that  now  at  last  we  are  on  the  brink  of  truly 
American  design. 

Miss  Reeves'  fabric  designs  in  the  modern  spirit  have  been  well- 
known  for  several  years.  Probably  the  most  famous  is  the  one  in  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  on  the  wall  of  the  auditorium,  the  mural  fabric  depict- 
ing all  types  of  theatrical  entertainment  from  opera  to  minstrel  shows. 
Her  work  is  already  to  be  found  in  permanent  ^museum  exhibitions  in 
this  country  and  England.  Our  great  grandchildren,  who  knows,  may 
dispute  over  our  Hudson  River  prints,  even  as  you  and  I  have  quar- 
reled with  the  collateral  relatives  over  a  piece  of  ancestral  Chippendale. 

By  way  of  comparison,  we  have  selected  three  old  fabrics,  made  in 
the  golden  age  of  French  prints,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J. 
Holden.  One  was  made  at  the  famous  Oberkampf  factory  at  Jouy  ■■,  an- 
other at  Nantes,  and  the  third  is  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  Jouy  print  shows  a  fountain  in  the  sort  of  classic  garden  fash- 
ionable at  the  time,  with  people  wearing  typical  eighteenth  century  cos- 
tumes. It  happens  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Baptiste  Huet,  the  greatest 
fabric  designer  of  his  day.  The  second  French  print  is  a  scene  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  as  it  was  just  before  the  French  Revolution,  with 
its  greenhouses,  exotic  shrubbery,  and  a  camel  from  the  zoo.  The  Span- 
ish fabric  is  full  of  clouds  and  roses,  but  its  two  landscapes  have  all  the 
earmarks  of  realism,  for  if  you  look  carefully  you  can  detect  an  old 
fashioned  railroad  train  to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

The  charm  of  these  old  prints  persists.  The  scene  we  see  in  them  is 
not  contemporary  to  be  sure.  We  see  Paris  not  as  we  know  it  now  but 
as  it  was.  Costumes  which  were  the  latest  fashion  when  the  print  was 
made,  are  now  quaint  and  historic  to  us.  But  aside  from  this  romance 
of  distance,  these  prints  at  their  best  have  an  enviable  grasp  of  design 
and  color.  We  have  tried  to  reproduce  them,  and  succeeded  moderately 
well,  though  experts  declare  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "moderately." 
Some  of  the  colors  are  a  lost  art.  Others  softened  by  age  have  attained 
a  ripeness  we  cannot  copy. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  we  cannot.  That  puts  it  squarely  up  to  Miss 
Reeves  and  other  American  designers  to  give  us  fabrics  whose  charm 
will  persist  beyond  their  contemporary  appeal.  E.  H. 


C/NE  ol  the  linens     tin-  design  is  oi 
Newburgh    from    the    Frederick 

Delano  garden — made  up  into  slip 
covers.  The  entire  Hudson  River 
series  is  sponsored  In'  fames  \K- 
Cutcheon.  The  designs  on  Sanfor- 
ized linen  are  by  Robert  \lcBratne\ . 
i  curtains,   <>l    Celanese    Ninon 
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'The  question  arises,  shouldn't  the  city  week  be  broken   into  two  complementary  parts.   Rest,   quiet  and 
serenity  are  essential  elements  for  the  last  half  of  it.  Richard  |.  Neutra,  Silver  Lake,  California,  architect 
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The  Existing  Type  Ranges  from  the  Modern  Cottage 
on    the    Danube    to    the    Studio    on    the    Dunes 


["T  isn't  possible  today  to  drive  through  the  country- 
side with  a  lorgnette  or  a  pair  of  field  glasses  and 
say  "Ah!  a  week-end  house."  At  least,  not  with  the 
same  certainty  that  you  can  designate  a  red-headed 
woodpecker  or  the  village  green! 

There  is  no  formula  by  which  they  are  built  nor  are 
there  any  tell-tale  marks  which  distinguish  them  from 
any  other  houses.  They  are  usually  small  and,  of 
course,  are  within  week-ending  distance  of  a  city,  but 
these  two  characteristics  do  not  make  a  common  de- 
nominator. Cabanas,  barns  and  boat  houses  we  can 
recognize  at  a  glance,  but  not  the  week-end  house.  It 
eludes  classification — at  least  up  to  Spring  1934. 

It  is  too  often  disguised,  too  often  something  else, 
too  often  hidden  away  so  that  it  can't  be  found  even 


when  you  know  where  it  is!  It  belongs  to  the  early 
masquerade  era.  Today  it  is  a  chameleon  appearing 
first  in  the  form  of  a  ranch,  then  as  a  beach  abode,  and 
then  as  a  sport  house.  On  large  estates  gate-keeper's 
lodges,  gardener's  cottages,  and  guest  houses  have  be- 
come as  far  as  their  use  is  concerned  week-end  houses! 
They  are  converted  for  any  number  of  reasons.  Rest- 
lessness and  traveling  have  made  it  unprofitable  to 
open  large  places  for  a  long  season.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X 
built  a  week-end  house  on  their  estate  in  New  Jersey 
so  that  they  could  occupy  it  when  the  swiftly  growing 
assorted-aged  children  and  grand-children  drove  them 
to  the  need  of  a  little  extra  peace  and  quiet.  Mr.  Y 
in  New  Jersey  took  over  his  gate-keeper's  lodge  so  that 
he  could  have  uninterrupted  week-ends  of  pinochle. 
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iA  <JYCodern  Functional 
Weelz-£nd  House  near 
^Brumiy  Czechoslovakia 


Architects  frequently  build  small  houses  on 
their  estates  so  that  they  can  work  uninter- 
ruptedly when  the  spirit  moves  them.  In  some 
cases  a  small  house  has  been  built  on  the 
grounds  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  early  spring 
and  late  fall  when  the  main  house  is  closed. 
It  is  cosier,  less  trouble  and  expense  than  open- 
ing a  wing  of  the  larger  place. 

Many  special  houses  are  built  for  short  time 
occupancy — for  hunting,  shooting,  bathing 
and  boating,  but  we  are  not  including  them  as 
they  are  too  highly  specialized  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  fullest  sense  the  week-end  house. 
•  •  • 

The  first  house  which  we  are  showing  is 
a  week-end  cottage  outside  of  Brunn,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Very  modern,  it  is  typical  of  houses 
which  have  sprung  up  prominently  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  within  recent  years.  The 
Mediterranean,  for  example,  is  spotted  with 
these  modern  building  contours.  This  house 
is  by  the  architect  Otto  Eisler. 

As  is  usual  in  houses  built  for  leisure,  the 
site  is  important.  A  situation  such  as  this  is 
half  the  battle. 

The  house  is  simple  in  line  and  highly  func- 
tional. No  extra  frills  in  the  way  of  decor.  A 
week-end  is  for  relaxation  and  comfort!  Lots 
of  closet  and  couch  space  for  unexpected 
guests.  The  number  of  rooms  is  cut  to  a  min- 
imum along  with  responsibility  and  upkeep, 
but  the  provision  for  expansion  in  the  way  of 
sleeping  quarters  invades  the  living  room — 
unostentatiously  but  efficiently.  This  house  re- 
quires the  least  possible  care,  and  can  be 
opened  quickly,  shut  quickly  and  used  with- 
out conscience  and  yet  with  equanimity  for 
even  the  occasional  week-end.  Modest  per- 
haps, but  these  small  modern  buildings  are 
very  skilful  in  providing  beauty  and  air  and 
ease.  They  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end 
is  the  great  and  glorious  out-of-doors. 
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(Classed  doors,  sun  terraces  and  a  minimum  of 
moveable  furniture  make  this  ultra  modern  house 
an  utterly  reasonable  and  yet  livable  place.  The  dia- 
gram below  which  shows  the  location  of  the  living 
room  furniture  includes  the  built-in  couches  and  closets 


showing  corner  arrangement  of  couches 
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Outside  of  Vienna  on  the  Danube  is  this 
second  small  country  house,  also  built  with 
a  great  unconcern  for  exterior  furbelow,  but 
with  a  brilliant  inclusion  of  all  the  devices 
that  make  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  and 
the  sun  and  the  water.  It  was  built  by  the 
architect,  Fritz  Gross,  for  a  small  family.  Al- 
though made  of  wood,  it  rests  on  cement  pil- 
lars because  of  the  spring  and  autumn  floods. 

There  is  a  wide  terrace  on  the  river  with 
umbrellas  and  lounging  chairs.  The  porch  at- 
tached to  the  house  is  equipped  for  out-of- 
door  meals  and  for  sunbaths.  On  the  upper 
floor,  which  can  be  reached  from  the  ground 
by  outside  steps,  are  the  living  room,  the  bed- 
rooms for  the  household,  the  bath,  the  kitchen 
and  the  servant's  room.  Below  are  dressing 
rooms  for  guests. 

Europe  has  been  ingenious  in  its  building  of 
small  houses,  and  more  experimental  than  we 
have  been  in  America.  Architects  abroad  have 
taken  the  ingredients  of  energizing  week- 
end living  and  translated  them  into  floor  plans 
with  sun  spaces  and  privacy,  outdoor  sleeping 
terraces,  restful  vistas,  and  other  utterly  lux- 
urious things.  This  has  been  done  with  an 
economy  of  investment  and  things.  Every  inch 
of  floor  space  is  plotted  and  planned  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  no  end  of  interesting  versions 
ranging  from  the  small  establishment  that  can 
be  bought  in  a  Berlin  department  store  and 
pinned  to  a  fragrant  hillside  to  those  ultra- 
modern glass  and  steel  pergolas  that  are  built 
on  the  Danube. 


Week-ends  are  for  leisure — which  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  countries  and  states  which 
have  developed  the  pursuits  of  play'  have 
houses  more  individually  leisure-like.  Conse- 
quently, the  houses  built  there  are  full  of 
variety  and  stimulating  ideas. 

California,  for  instance,  has  faced  the  fact 
that  playing  and  health  are  serious  matters 
and  that  it  is  legitimate  to  do  them  homage. 


Outside  of  Vienna  on 
the  ^Danube,  Houses 
jQike  this  *Are  "Built 
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_/n  the  living  room  the  floor  is  covered  with  rubber,  and  the  walls  paneled  with  okume 
wood.  Closets  for  dishes  are  built  into  the  wall — some  of  them  with  lighted  vitrine  ef- 
fects. All  the  beds  are  covered  with  a  terra  cotta  fabric  and  look  like  couches  during  the 
day.  In  the  kitchen,  closets  are  built  in,  and  there  are  an  electric  stove  and  a  Frigidairc. 
Vistas  from  the  house  were  so  beautiful  that  square  framing  did  not  do  them  justice.  Con- 
sequently many  of  the  windows  were  made  porthole  fashion  to  give  depth  to  the  scenes 
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(    ALIFORN]  \  beaches,  so  close  to  large  cities,  are  thick  with  week-end 

houses  both  simple  and  elaborate  in  type.  On  Hermosa  Beach  is  this 

house    of    Mrs.    Louise    Bergin,    small,    compact    and    complete    with    a 

courtyard,    and    built    for    the    enjoyment    of    salt    bathing    and    sun 
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California  "Beach  Houses 

Provide  for  Week-Ends 

by  the  Pacific  Ocean 


Outside  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  there 
is  every  kind  of  landscape.  Salt  seas,  lakes, 
streams,  mountains,  deserts,  canyons,  fruit  and 
grazing  lands  are  all  within  week-end  range. 
And  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  the  short 
term  house.  California,  like  Europe,  has  built 
many  modern  houses. 

The  beach  house  (a  combination  of  living 
quarters  and  cabana)  may  be  anything  from 
the  enormous  white  residence  of  Marion 
Davies  with  its  elaborate  bathing  houses  and 
many-car  garage  to  the  small  one  which  we 
have  pictured.  No  one  lives  without  a  car  in 
California  and  space  for  it  is  usually  meted  out 
under  or  adjoining  the  house. 

This  house  of  Mrs.  Louise  Bergin  at  Her- 
mosa  Beach,  California,  was  done  by  the  arch- 
itect Ralph  Flewelling  and  the  landscaping  by 
M.  B.  Purdy.  It  is  white,  built  of  wodd  on  the 
sands  and  is  compact,  livable  and  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy. 

There  is  a  private  small  stoned  courtyard 
in  the  back  of  the  house  and  on  the  second 
floor  an  enclosed  sun  terrace.  Some  compro- 
mises have  been  made  on  the  side  of  charm. 
There  are  Venetian  blinds  to  keep  out  the  sun 
on  the  hottest  days,  wood  paneling,  gay  chint- 
zes, painted  curtains  (always  crisp)  on  the 
glass  doors  and  starred  wall  papers  in  the 

bedrooms. 

•  •  • 

In  the  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Andersen  is 
done  in  the  Japanese  manner,  a  style  which 
modern  architects  claim  has  enormous  value 
for  present-day  week-end  and  country-house 
living.  The  Japanese  knew  how  to  reduce 
living  to  essentials — to  build  for  privacy  (one- 
story  living  quarters,  a  floor  above  the  ground) 
and  to  use  wood  in  the  perfect  manner. 


FRED  R.    DAPPRICH 


First  Floor 


Second  Floor 
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j^orch    of   house   with   screens   of 
grasscloth.  Left,  a  tiny  tea  house 
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The  Japanese  prototype  of  the  modern 
steel  building  is  the  structural  pattern  for 
this  house.  Having  a  skeleton  of  this  character 
its  walls  carry  no  loads  but  simply  divide  the 
outside  from  the  inside  and  one  room  from  an- 
other. It  is  built  of  untreated  California  red- 
wood, Oregon  and  white  pine,  oak,  celotex 
and  masonite. 

There  is  a  lovely  garden,  Japanese  in  exacti- 
tude and  meticulous  care,  but  arranged  with 
the  local  growth  of  palms  and  oaks,  and  tying 
the  contours  of  the  house  to  the  landscape. 

The  inside  of  the  house  is  arranged  to  sim- 
plify the  processes  of  living  for  the  individual 
and  not  for  the  Lares  and  Penates!  Light  and 
easily  moved  furniture  is  used  in  the  fewest 
conceivable  number  of  pieces.  Sliding  screens 
make  it  possible  for  the  garden  and  the  inside 
of  the  house  to  become  one  unit  and  for  the 
rooms  to  be  changeable  in  number  and  in  size. 
The  screens  glide  on  hardwood  tracks  in  shal- 
low grooves  and  can  be  slipped  horizontally 
aside.  Many  of  the  outside  screen  units  are  of 
transparent  material  to  extend  the  visual 
boundaries  of  the  interior ;  others  are  of  glass 
cloth,  a  translucent  material  which  admits  light 
but  preserves  the  sense  of  enclosure.  The  floor 
is  entirely  covered  with  an  imported  Japanese 
square  unit  matting. 

The  first  view  shows  the  sliding  doors  on 
to  the  porch,  the  second  a  tiny  tea  house  in  the 
garden,  beautifully  made  with  no  nails  but 
each  piece  fitted  into  the  next.  The  first  in- 
terior view  shows  the  screen  grooves  clearly 
and  the  second  interior  shows  the  sleeping 
couch  and  the  simplicity  of  the  furnishing. 

In  providing  a  change  from  city  living,  in 
substituting  serenity  and  calm  for  stimula- 
tion and  activity  this  house  is  uncannily  clever. 
In  addition  to  the  lack  of  clutter,  there  is  a 
constant  repetition  of  horizontal  lines  which 
has  in  itself  a  rhythmic  and  peaceful  effect. 


The  Japanese  House 

in  California 

is  full  of 

Such  zJsCodern  Ideas 

as  Sliding  Walls  and 

a  ^Cinimum  of  Furniture 
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CAN  GLASGOW 


<ZSin  independent  unit  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Philip  J.  Warner  at 
Darien,   Connecticut,   remodeled    from   the   old  milk   house 
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The  Quest  House 

^Adapts  itself  to  ^Perfect 

Short  Time  Occupancy 


It  is  a  toss-up  to  know  whether  the  owners 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  East  have  con- 
verted the  three  g's — gate,  guest,  and  garden- 
er cottages — because  the  romantic  appeal  of 
the  small  cottage  has  got  them,  or  because  it 
has  so  many  practical  advantages  in  such  un- 
certain times. 

Aside  from  either  reason,  however,  there 
grows  with  city  expansion  a  keener  feeling  for 
a  small  manageable  place  of  one's  very  own. 
The  large  house,  solid,  highly  geared,  and  for 
large  numbers  of  people,  does  not  entirely  fill 
this  desirable  need. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  houses  around 
New  York  built  only  and  particularly  for 
week-end  living  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
great  habit  of  remodeling  the  old  farmhouse 
exists  for  week-end  as  for  other  and  more 
elaborate  types  of  country  living. 

There  are  a  few  tiny  hide-aways  built  with 
every  modern  convenience  in  the  way  of  ele- 
ment-proof materials  and  containing  in  small 
space  lavish  comforts  and  luxuries  (one  in 
Newport  boasts  the  smallest  boiler  room  in 
the  world)  but  they  are  singularly  rare. 

Frank  J.  Forster  and  R.  A.  Gallimore  have 
designed  this  guest  house  on  the  estate  of 
Phdip  J.  Warner  in  Darien,  Connecticut.  The 
living  room  was  originally  the  old  milk  house 
which  existed  on  the  farm.  It  is  an  independent 
unit  and  attached  to  the  big  house  only  by  a 


ROBERT  MACLtAN  GLASGOW 
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77/c  ^fe  <Cj>dge 

can  be  Converted  for 
Week-End  giving 
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ROBERT  MACLEAN  GLASGOW 


wall.  It  can  be  opened  and  shut  with  no  rela- 
tion to  the  main  building.  It  has  heating  and 
electricity,  a  big  open  fireplace,  compact  and 
complete  kitchen  equipment.  The  dining  room 
table  is  at  one  end  of  the  living  room.  It  is  as 
adequate  for  winter  as  for  summer. 

•  •  • 

Even  the  gardener's  cottage  with  a  rose 
trellis  is  no  more  engaging  than  this  two  story- 
remodeled  gate  lodge  on  the  estate  of  J.  M. 
Kaplan  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  is  used  for  the  visits  of  rela- 
tives and  friends.  It,  too,  is  a  completely  self- 
sufficing  establishment.  The  living  room  and 
the  dining  room  are  combined.  There  is  a 
kitchen,  and  even  in  this  small  space,  four  bed- 
rooms and  two  baths.  It  is  opened  when  the 
big  house  remains  closed  and  is  used  in  winter 
as  well  as  summer  for  the  occasional  week-end. 

•  •  • 

On  the  dunes  at  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
Archibald  M.  Brown  has  built  a  studio  house 
which  has  a  good  many  provocative  ideas. 
There  is  one  big  room  with  a  stretch  of  win- 
dows facing  the  sea.  It  is  not  made  of  plaster 
which  gets  damp  and  cold  but  of  insulating 
board  which  keeps  the  cold  out  in  winter  and 
the  heat  out  in  summer.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  week-end  house  for  the  year  around  is 
the  water.  In  this  instance  an  oil  burner  runs 


The  practicality  and  adaptability  of  this  complete 
and   livable   small  gate   house  equals  its  charm 


Second  tfloor-PL 
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zA  Studio  on  the  Dunes 
at  Southampton 

the  year  through  even  when  the  house  is 
closed.  The  garage  with  a  four-car  space  is 
on  the  ground  floor  with  the  bath  dressing 
rooms.  There  is  an  outdoor  shower.  Servants' 
quarters  are  on  this  floor. 

•  •  • 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  present  form  of 
the  week-end  abode  is  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  a 
gingerbread  palace  and  that  the  feudal  estate 
is  not  the  answer  to  every  prayer.  Isn't  it  pos- 
sible that  living  in  bulk  as  we  do  in  cities 
makes  the  recurrent  one  ounce  measure  in 
the  country  of  increased  importance? 

The  little  house — ah,  me!  How  many 
architects  have  gone  around  Europe  sketch- 
ing it!  And  how  many  city  sophisticates  could 
say  no,  thank  you,  with  any  conviction  if 
asked  to  take  over  your  little  week-end  house 
for  the  early  spring.  "Very  up  to  date,"  you 
might  say.  "No  trouble  at  all.  Just  press  a 
button,  and  heat,  light,  charm,  and  a  little 
peace  is  yours.  A  castle  in  a  nutshell." 

If  a  room  of  one's  own  is  supposed  to  re- 
make womankind,  what  will  a  week-end 
house  of  one's  own  do  to  mankind:  Which 
leads  us  astray  and  back  to  the  point  that  it 
is  time  the  week-end  house  came  out  into 
the  open  as  the  perfect  complement  to  apart- 
ment house  life.  — H.  G.  T. 
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IN  wedding  presents,  the  bride  soon  decides  it  is 
the  little  things  which  count.  Two-ton  tea  serv- 
ices are  all  very  well,  she  thinks,  and  families 
should  be  encouraged  to  crash  through  with  them 
if  so  inclined.  But  when  a  bride  first  starts  house- 
keeping, the  things  she  is  most  likely  to  thank 
heaven  for  come  in  half-pint  sizes. 

For  instance,  hosannahs  are  raised  a  hundred 
times  if  somebody  has  thought  to  give  her  a  small 
platter  just  large  enough  for  steak  for  two.  If  you 
feel  your  love  and  esteem  cannot  be  expressed  with 
one  twelve-inch  platter,  then  send  her  two  twelve- 
inch  platters — or  a  whole  set.  They  are  wonderful 
as  trays  for  hors  d'oeuvres  or  cold  cuts. 

A  pair  of  old-fashioned  sauce  boats  are  nearly 
as  useful ;  not  for  sauce  in  her  small  menage,  but  as 
vegetable  dishes.  Or  she  may  use  one  as  a  soup 
tureen,  perhaps  for  late  supper.  Those  old-time 
covered  butter  dishes  with  a  place  in  the  bottom  for 
ice  are  ideal  for  caviar. 

Some  of  the  nicest  small  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 
old  silver  or  old  Sheffield,  though  there  are  many 
modern  reproductions  of  famous  old  designs  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  a  bride's  needs.  If  she  has 
a  large  tea  service  she  can  undoubtedly  use  a  smaller 
one,  too.  It  is  much  cosier  when  one  or  two  friends 
drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea.  A  small  urn  that  holds  four 
to  six  cups  of  after-dinner  coffee  is  a  blessing. 

If  you  find  a  particularly  good-looking  pair  of 
vinegar  and  oil  bottles  and  cruet  stand,  the  bride 
will  appreciate  them  for  liqueurs.  Tea  caddies  and 
rock-candy  jars  make  the  most  attractive  cigarette 
boxes  and  tobacco  jars,  and  old  wine  cups  are  smart 
holders  for  cigarettes  on  the  table. 

Small  silver  bowls  are  a  little  hard  to  find  in  old 
silver,  but  are  handy  things  for  a  bride  to  have 
around  for  fruit  and  desserts,  and  flowers. 


•  At  Breakfast.  For  coffee  or  chocolate,  copy  of  an  old 
silver  set  just  large  enough  for  two,  James  Robinson; 
bacon  and  egg  server  with  hot  water  compartment  (around 
1800),  Vernay.  •  At  Dinner.  Three  of  a  set  of  four 
little  sauce  boats  (alias  vegetable  dishes),  old  Sheffield, 
from  Dunhill;  small  platter  in  old  Sheffield,  E.  Schmidt; 
triple  vegetable  or  hot  hors  d'oeuvres  dish  with  hot  water 
container,  underneath,  Norman  of  London. 

•  After  Dinner.  Sheffield  coffee  urn,  Vernay;  liqueurs 
from  a  pair  of  crystal  cruets  originally  intended  for  vinegar 
and  oil,  James  Robinson.   Silver  wine  cup,  E.  Schmidt. 

•  After  the  Theatre.  A  small  soup  tureen  in  Sheffield, 
from  Crichton;  old  silver  ladle,  from  Dunhill.  Antique 
silver  brandy  warmer  for  hot  milk,  Norman  of  London; 
old  Sheffield  souffle  dish,  Crichton. 


x3  reakfast:  Complete  service  for  a  family  of  two 


//inner:  Main  courses  can  all  come  in  old  Sheffield 


(1/7fter-Dinner:  Coffee  from  a  pocket-edition  urn 


ciyjFTER  the  theatre:  Soup  fr< 


URT    SCHELLING 


up  h'om  a  miniature  tureen 
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MEMORIES  OFA^f 


EPICUREAN  NOMAD 


By  WILLIAM  B.  POWELL 


MOST  travel  lovers  admit  that  one  of  their  chief 
pleasures  is  the  wealth  of  memories  which  their 
globe  trotting  offers. 

In  reminiscing  over  past  trips  I'll  have  to  break  down 
and  admit  that  somehow  or  other  my  mind  doesn't  leap 
back  to  the  Rosetta  stone  in  the  British  museum,  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Uffizzi  Gallery  in  Florence,  or  the  Sans 
Souci  Palace  in  Potsdam.  My  shameless  memory  re- 
sponds much  more  readily  to  such  things  as  the  smoked 
salmon  I  had  at  Scott's  on  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  smor- 
gasbord I  ate  at  the  Opera  Cafe  in  Stockholm,  or  the 
chicken  paprika  cooked  with  such  loving  care  by  the 
chef  in  that  tiny  Cafe  Mignonon  the  Corsoin  Budapest. 

The  real  reason  I  long  to  return  to  Berlin  is  not  to 
tour  the  galleries,  to  wander  through  the  museums,  or 
to  say  Cheerio  with  the  Americans  packed  in  the  Adlon 
Bar  or  to  see  the  newest  Max  Rcinhardt  production  at 
the  Grosses  Schauspielhaus.  The  magnet  which  draws 
me  to  Berlin  is  a  pet  restaurant  of  mine,  Schlickters 
at  33  Lutherstrasse.  1  was  introduced  to  it  by  one  of 
Berlin's  literati  and — though  it  isn't  a  speakeasy  nor  is 


an  introduction  essential — nevertheless,  being  a  retreat 
for  the  intelligentsia  and  people  connected  with  the 
arts,  the  maitre  d'hotel  is  not  too  cordial  if  you  just 
happen  in  and  he  is  not  sure  whether  or  not  you  "be- 
long". The  average  tourist  is  anathema  to  Schlickters — 
this  in  case  you  are  not  guided  there  by  a  regular  patron 
and  your  better  judgment  tells  you  to  camouflage  your- 
self like  a  scribe  or  an  artist.  The  food  is  not  the  typical 
German  variety.  It  is  more  like  French  cuisine,  yet  it 
has  a  distinction  all  its  own.  Never  have  I  had  such  a 
succulent,  satisfying  beefsteak — no,  not  even  at  Simp- 
son's on  the  Strand.  And  you  may  not  believe  me  if  I 
say  their  hors  d'oeuvres  are  supreme — and  I'm  remem- 
bering my  Paris  too!  At  Schlickters  the  hors  d'oeuvres, 
the  dishes  of  lobster,  crab  and  prawn,  are  laid  out  in  the 
serve-self  fashion  so  dear  to  the  devotees  of  Swedish 
smorgasbord. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  best  places  to  eat  in  Berlin 
(the  Adlon,  Esplanade,  and  Bristol  all  have  excellent 
cuisine  but  similar  to  many  cosmopolitan  hotels'  bill  of 
fare),  Schlickters  has  the  added  charm — I'm  sorry  I 
must  use  such  a  hackneyed  word — of  atmosphere.  And 
now  for  the  best  news  of  all,  it's  remarkably  cheap. 

My  other  favorite  haven  in  Berlin  is  an  old  wine 
house  called  Gebruder  Habel  on  Unter  den  Linden 
near  Friedrichstrasse.  There  are  several  dining  rooms 
leading  from  one  to  another  in  a  haphazard  fashion, 
showing  how  the  place  has  been  added  to  from  its  be- 
ginning. I  prefer  the  front  room  of  Bismarck  and  his 
confreres.  From  it  I  watch  the  passing  show  through 
windows  which  open  on  Unter  den  Linden.  The  best 
things  to  order  at  Habel's  are  the  rather  simple  dishes. 
They  do  fish  meuniere  awfully  well — also  boiled  fish 
with  marvelous  Hollandaise  sauce.  Their  wines  are 
something  to  rave  about.  I  found  on  the  card  some  de- 
licious red  German  wines,  contrary  to  the  opinion  that 
you  must  always  order  white  wine  in  Germany.  Horch- 
er's  is  another  place  where  I  like  to  dine  in  Berlin. 
Many  globe-trotters  consider  it  the  best  in  the  world. 
Unlike  the  two  restaurants  just  mentioned,  Horcher's 
is  expensive — but  that  worries  you  not  a  whit  after 
you've  dined  there,  and  you  pay  your  bill  without  a 
whimper.  Young  Herr  Horcher  is  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  place,  seeing  to  your  comfort  himself  and  not  de- 
pending on  his  underlings.  If  you  are  there  in  summer, 
try  their  "bowle",  a  marvelous  concoction  of  white 
wine,  fresh  fruit — with  a  dash  of  Champagne. 

If  you  go  to  Munich  there  are  three  places  I  heartily 
recommend.  One  is  Bratwurstglocke  in  front  of  the 
I'Vauenkirche,  where,  as  at  Schlickters  in  Berlin,  the 
foreigner  is  a  rarity  and  where  the  cooking  is  strictly 
Bavarian.  And  such  cooking!  It  was  at  Bratwurstglocke 
that  I  was  first  introduced  to  sauerkraut.  Here  they 
serve  food  on  tin  dishes,  one  of  their  specialties  being 
grilled  wieners — and  how  marvelous!  Why  don't  we 
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cook  them  this  way  more  often?  In  Munich  one  eats 
white  sausage  (weisswurste)  at  eleven  in  the  morning. 
A  place  famous  for  them  is  Franziskaner,  near  the  Hof- 
theater.  Accompanied  by  a  glass  of  beer,  they  are  a  de- 
licious appetizer,  with  lunch  a  few  hours  later.  But  be 
restrained  for  the  sake  of  your  luncheon.  Directly  across 
the  street  from  Franziskaner  is  a  wine  restaurant  (I 
will  never  become  accustomed  to  the  German  etiquette 
of  having  some  cafes  for  wine  drinking  and  some  for 
beer).  The  little  restaurant  opposite  Franziskaner  is 
small — but  very  smart  and  offers  an  elaborate  bill  of 
fare.  My  pet  specialty  there  is  the  long  rolls  (like  pastry 
sticks)  which  come  from  the  ovens  piping  hot  late  in 
the  morning.  The  rolls  are  full  of  cheese  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  caraway  seed.  If  a  restauranter  in  New 
York  could  copy  these  rolls  exactly  he  would  make 
a  fortune  from  customers  who  are  alert  for  something 
new  to  use  with  cocktails.  You  can  get  your  cheese 
marvels  and  carry  them  across  the  street  to  Franzis- 
kaner as  an  accompaniment  to  white  sausage  and  beer. 
If  you  do  this  you  most  certainly  must  count  on  a  late 
lunch — and  a  light  one.  But  it  is  well  worth  upsetting 
your  schedule — and  even  your  digestion. 

If  you  want  to  see  something  of  the  smart  side  of 
Munich,  visit  the  Walterspiel  Restaurant  in  the  Hotel 
Vier  Jahresseiten.  The  cuisine  is  as  excellent  as  you  can 
find  at  the  best  restaurants  in  Paris.  An  unusual  and 
amusing  place — which  corresponds  in  Munich  to  Reu- 
ben's, or  a  Childs'  in  New  York,  or  Tes  Halles  in  Paris, 
is  Donisl,  near  the  Rathaus.  This  cafe  opens  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  after  balls  or  at  carnival  time,  people 
in  full  evening  regalia  sit  at  the  same  tables  with  work- 
men starting  to  work. 

If  you  are  in  Munich  in  spring  or  summer  it  is  de- 
lightful to  have  breakfast  or  tea  in  the  Stadtgarten.  The 
coffee  is  excellent — likewise  the  pastry.  The  band  and 
the  fountains  play  in  this  lovely  setting,  with  the  sun 
warming  you  in  friendly  fashion. 

When  I  think  back  over  my  visit  to  Sweden,  I  think 
first  of  smorgasbord  and  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
schnapps  and  beer.  The  chafing-dish  specialties  are  some 
times  mushrooms  a.  la  Newburg,  omelets  containing 
cheese  or  chopped  ham  and  those  famous  Scandinavian 
meat  balls.  I  remember  very  distinctly  a  first  course  I 
had  in  Stockholm  at  the  Golden  Peace  restaurant  (I 
forget  the  Swedish  name),  a  fascinating  old  place,  cen- 
turies old.  This  specialty  was  made  of  lobster,  crab  meat 
and  tomatoes,  all  chopped  very  fine  and  mixed  with 
caviar  and  a  generous  amount  of  chives.  It  was  served 
in  a  pewter  with  a  French  dressing  containing  a  soupgon 
of  garlic.  What  a  novelty  for  your  buffet  suppers! 

The  things  I  like  best  in  London  are  French.  For  in- 
stance, mousse  de  jambon  which  most  good  London 
cooks  (of  course  they  usually  hail  from  France)  know 
how  to  make.  Served  hot,  they  use  a  Hollandaise  or 
cream  sauce  with  the  mousse  de  jambon.  When  it  is 
cold  it  is  a  good  accompaniment  for  a  salad.  Another 
favorite  of  mine  is  a  dessert  which  they  feature  at  The 
Ivy,  London's  counterpart  for  New  York's  Algon- 
quin or  Sardi's,  a  favorite  haunt  of  theatrical  and 
literary  folk.  This  is  made  of  English  raspberries  mixed 
with  Devonshire  cream  to  which  Kirsch  liqueur  has 
been  added.  If  you  like,  grated  bitter  chocolate  can  be 
shaken  over  the  top.  London  also  provides  the  best 


salad  I  have  ever  encountered.  In  the  brasserie  of  the 
Cafe  Royale,  a  place  like  those  you  see  on  the  continent 
with  its  array  of  artists  who  linger  for  hours  over  their 
coffee  while  they  read  their  Figaro,  or  play  chess,  the 
waiter  will  evolve  by  your  table-side  a  most  luscious 
salad.  In  a  huge  bowl  he  mixes  lettuce,  chopped  egg, 
chives  and  beet-root.  Being  French,  he  turns  and  turns 
it  until  it  is,  as  all  good  salads  should  be,  "tres  fatigue". 

Now  for  Paris — and  because  so  many  thousands  of 
pages  have  been  written  about  eating  in  this  Olympus 
for  gourmets  and  because  almost  any  sidewalk  restau- 
rant can  delight  you  for  a  very  few  francs,  I'm  not  wast- 
ing much  time  on  Paris.  There  are  three  things  I  always 
order  on  the  first  day  I  arrive.  I  make  a  bee-line  for 
La  Savoyarde,  perched  high  on  the  hillside  of  Mont- 
martre  just  below  Sacre  Coeur.  It  was  the  view  from 
this  restaurant  that  is  said  to  have  inspired  Charpentier 
for  his  famous  Third  Act  of  "Louise".  If  your  table 
is  by  the  window  or  on  the  terrace  you  will  be  enchanted 
by  the  sight  of  Paris  below.  You  will  likewise  be  en- 
chanted with  the  -poulet  de  casserole.  Of  course,  this 
favorite  French  dish  is  good  almost  anywhere  in  Paris, 
but  at  La  Savoyarde  they  do  secret  things  (I  suspect 
plenty  of  Cognac),  and  throw  in  ingredients  that  make 
it  just  a  little  better. 

Another  place  I  visit  in  Paris  is  La  Maison  Russe. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  a  lot  of  Russian  cafes  about  town 
and  they  all  serve  blini,  pancakes  with  caviar  between 
each  layer  and  a  sour  cream  sauce.  But  the  blini  at 
La  Maison  Russe  seem  less  formidable — perhaps  the 
pancakes  are  lighter.  And  the  Vodka  at  this  restaurant 
(you  really  must  drink  it  instead  of  cocktails)  is  su- 
preme. I  always  go  to  Josef's  on  the  rue  Pierre  Charon 
near  the  Hotel  George  Fifth.  But  Josef's  is  as  expen- 
sive as  it  is  excellent.  A  dish  I'll  always  remember  hav- 
ing had  there  is  lobster  a  la  Newburg — but  what  a  New- 
burg! Not  content  with  the  usual  ingredients  which 
cook-books  suggest,  Josef  himself  regaled  me  with  his 
recipe  which  included  Sherry,  besides  Port,  Madeira 
and  Cognac.  Shades  of  American  chefs  who  have 
learned  to  rely  on  synthetic  salted  Sherry!  And  it  was 
at  Josef's,  too,  that  I  experienced — of  all  things — good 
old  American  corn.  But  it  was  dressed  to  kill.  Cooked  in 
a  chafing-dish  with  plenty  of  cream,  butter,  and  paprika, 
they  had  added  (they  would!  )  wine.  No  wonder  inno- 
cent Americans  from  Kansas  didn't  recognize  it  on  the 
menu  when  they  read  "ma'is  americaine" . 
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Diplomatic  Guests 
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Social  life  in  Washington  during  the  season  revolves  about  the 
Embassies.  Glimpses  of  the  interiors  of  the  British,  Japanese/Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Mexican   reveal   native    taste   in   an  American   setting. 
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The  second  floor  hall  of  the  British  Embassy  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Regen 
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Yhe  southeast  drawing-room  overlooks  the  gardens  and  was  decorated  by  Lady  Lindsay 


THE      BRITISH      EMBASS  Y 


np^HE  new  British  Embassy,  designed  by  Sir  Edwin 
■*■  Lutyens,  crowns  Massachusetts  Avenue  hill,  looking 
down  on  Washington.  It  was  finished  in  1930.  Besides 
the  large  Embassy  proper,  are  a  Chancery,  tennis  court, 
gardens,  and  swimming  pool.  It  is  sb  arranged  that 
while  the  Chancery  conveniently  faces  on  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  one  must  turn  in  through  the  last  big 
gate  and  drive  in  behind  it  to 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  Em- 
bassy itself,  which  in  turn  looks 
out  over  the  sloping  gardens  and 
faces  the  city. 

The  result  is  interesting,  curi- 
ous in  arrangement  and  design 
and  has  been  greatly  discussed. 
All  of  the  material  used  is  from 
this  country.  Sir  Edwin  made 
many  trips  to  the  Capital  during 
the  course  of  construction  and 
could  often  be  seen  prowling 
around,  the  inevitable  pipe  in 
hand,  which  he  would  suddenly 
jam,  lighted,  into  his  pocket 
when  interested  or  distracted. 

Through  the  great  entrance 
doors  is  a  stone  hallway  flanked 
with    two   broad   staircases,   car- 
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PIRAL  staircase  from  the  main  hall 


peted  in  crimson,  which  converge  at  the  landing  shown. 
These  stairs  are  lined  with  huge  portraits  in  oil  of  the  Re- 
gents of  England.  The  hallway  runs  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing from  which  opens  the  drawing  room,  the  dining  room, 
and  small  reception  rooms.  The  floor,  in  squares  of  black 
and  white  marble,  is  lined  with  columns  of  brilliant  yellow. 
The  side  walls  alternate  long  windows  and  panels  done  in 
black  mirror.  Up  two  steps  from  the  hallway  is  the  ballroom 
which  serves  as  a  larger  drawing  room.  Here  the  black  mir- 
rored panels  are  repeated.  The  furniture  is  in  greens  and 
yellows,  and  the  room  is  lighted  by 
enormous  crystal  chandeliers. 

The  drawing  room,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Embassy,  is  the  pleasant- 
est  room  in  the  house,  overlooking  the 
gardens  and  flooded  with  light  and 
sunshine.  This  is  furnished  with  Lady 
Lindsay's  own  furniture,  brought  with 
her  from  England.  Cream  colored 
walls  and  ceiling,  flowered  chintz  with 
a  cream  background,  Oriental  rugs 
scattered  over  the  floor  and  soft  greens 
and  blues  in  the  upholstery,  make  this 
room  a  delight  to  be  in.  Over  the  sim- 
ple marble  mantel  hangs  a  rare  Chi- 
nese painting  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. This  room  is  always  kept  massed 
with  flowers  and,  even  in  winter  when 
the  garden  outside  is  not  in  bloom,  gives 
the  illusion  of  intimacy  and  freshness. 
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THE    ITALIAN    EMBASSY 


THE  Italian  Embassy  now  presided  over  by  II 
Duce's  great  and  trusted  friend,  Signor  Augusto 
Rosso,  was  started  while  Gelascio  Caetani  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington.  To  him  and  to  Whitney  Warren 
belong  the  laurels  for  its  successful  completion. 

Directly  facing  the  Spanish  Embassy,  its  facade 
looks  down  in  beauty  and  dignity  on  the  endless  stream 
of  passers-by.  It  too,  has  its  connecting  Chancery  and 
is  built  around  a  courtyard.  Here  one  can  sit  on  warm 
afternoons,  stroll  the  gravel  walks,  or  on  warm  nights 
dine  out  under  the  stars  while  the  fountain  splashes 
nearby.  From  the  main  entrance  hall  of  white  stone,  to 
the  right,  sweeps  a  great  curved  stairway.  To  the  left 
one  passes  through  a  beautiful,  old  and  ornate  door- 
way, brought  from  Venice  by  Caetani,  into  the  recep- 
tion room  beyond.  A  man's  study  connects  this  with  the 
large  and  impressive  drawing  room  and  dining  room 
beyond,  where  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beauti- 
fully arranged  of  all  Washington  functions  take  place. 

The  madonna,  a  favorite  of  the  present  Ambassador 
was  taken  from  a  church  in  the  Venetian  provinces, 
where  the  boiserie  was  very  famous.  The  church  has 
been  almost  entirely  dismantled  now,  and  the  artist  is 
unknown.  The  madonna  stands  on  a  carved  chest  and 
sideboard  in  the  Ambassador's  study. 
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Reception  room  of  the  Italian  Embassy 


^his  antique  carved  Madonna  from 

a  church  in  the  Venetian  provinces, 

is  a  favorite  of  the  present  Ambassador 


Rooking  from  the  entrance  hall  into  the  reception  room 
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THE    MEXICAN    EMBASSY 


(~\  N  entering  the  dignified  Mexican  Embassy,  one  is 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  frescoes  which  line 
the  entrance  hall  and  main  stairway.  They  are  by  Cueva 
del  Rio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  of  Mexico  City 
and  a  pupil  of  Orozco.  The  murals  are  fresh,  colorful, 
gay  and  amusing  in  detail.  Brilliant  greens  and  yel- 
lows predominate,  with  the  golden  brown  flesh  colors, 
the  soft  gray-blue  skies  and  mountains  in  the  distance, 
and  clear  touches  of  blue  and  red.  The  murals  repre- 
sent aspects  of  Mexican  life,  including  the  Festival  of 
Flowers  at  Tehuantepec,  and  are  filled  with  witty  ob- 
servations. To  view  them  is  like  taking  a  motor  trip 
through  Mexico,  studying  and  observing  and  delight- 
ing in  the  native  scenes. 

Cueva  del  Rio  started  his  artistic  life  at  thirteen, 
making  cartoons  under  Cabral,  for  the  Excelsior.  He 
then  won  a  scholarship  which,  oddly  enough,  was  for 
traveling  in  Mexico.  At  twenty  he  began  to  receive 
commissions  to  paint  murals.  Dr.  Puig,  the  former 
Ambassador  and  Sehor  Roa,  the  present  one,  commis- 
sioned del  Rio  for  this  work.  It  took  ten  months  for 
completion  and  now  plans  are  under  way  for  a  new 
series  on  the  second  floor  hallway  and  stairs,  represent- 
ing industrial  scenes.  This  is  to  be  done  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Ambassador  Roa. 


zj)& urals  by  the  young  Mexican  painter,  Cueva  del  Rio,  line  the  entrance  hal 
and  stairway  of  the  Mexican  Embassy 
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/wo  paintings  by  Tailcan,  a  contemporary  artist 


Ctreen  shutters  and  white  stone  of  the  Japanese  Embassy 

THE     JAPANESE     EMBASSY 


HPHE  Japanese  Government  followed  the  British  by 
choosing  Massachusetts  Avenue  instead  of  Sixteenth 
Street  for  the  site  of  their  new  Embassy.  Delano  and 
Aldrich  were  the  architects,  who  also  designed  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Paris.  Tourists  and  visitors  in  Washing- 
ton stop  to  peer  eagerly  through  the  gates  into  the  curi- 
ously paved  courtyard  and  one  can  never  pass  it  on  foot 
or  by  motor  without  looking  and  being  soothed  by  its 
beauty  of  design  and  the  harmony  of  its  perfect  propor- 
tions. Of  two  stories  only,  and  done  in  the  usual  white 
"Embassy"  stone,  it  is  relieved  by  the  soft  green  of  its 
shutters  and  the  permanent  awning  over  its  main  door- 
way. The  Chancery  is  separate  and  to  the  left. 

Inside,  the  same  feeling  of  harmony  prevails  in  the 
proportions  and  in  the  lack  of  complicated  furnishings. 
After  a  sight  of  the  reception  rooms  and  state  dining 
room,  one  wonders  at  the  decision  of  the  remainder  of 
the  world  to  complicate  life  by  endless  belongings.  There 
are  beautiful  paintings  by  Taikan,  a  contemporary  Jap- 
anese artist,  symbolic  as  all  Japanese  painting  is,  and  ex- 
quisitely framed  in  pale  brocades.  The  most  interesting  of 
all  of  his  works  is  here  shown,  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  the  main  hallway.  It  represents  two  'warriors 
meeting  to  battle.  One,  knowing  he  has  no  chance  against 
his  adversary,  riding  up  to  him,  greets  him  in  most  elabo- 
rate verse.  These  verses  are  of  such  beauty  that  the  war- 
rior's wrath  dies  and  the  combat  never  takes  place.  Flank- 
ing the  doorway  are  two  suits  of  armor,  very  beautiful, 
complicated  in  design,  and  over  three  hundred  years  old. 
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THE    SPANISH     EMBASSY 


'THE  large  white  stone  building  now  housing  the 
Spanish  Embassy  started  its  career  with  a  far  differ- 
ent purpose  in  view.  Designed  by  George  Oakley  Totten 
and  built  by  the  late  Mrs.  John  Henderson  of  Hender- 
son Castle  on  Sixteenth  Street,  it  was  presented  by  her 
to  our  Government  as  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Vice 
President.  But  Mr.  Coolidge  turned  the  offer  down, 
saying  he  did  not  have  sufficient  income  for  its  upkeep. 
In  the  end  it  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  Government 
to  house  its  Embassy.  Since  that  time  a  modern  Chancery 
building,  designed  by  Henri  de  Sibour,  has  been  added 
in  the  rear  connecting  with  the  house  by  way  of  the  patio. 
In  everyone's  mind  the  patio  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Spanish  house.  Here  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
family  life  takes  place.  The  one  photographed  was 
added  by  the  wife  of  the  former  Ambassador,  Seiiora 
Satrustegui  de  Padilla.  It  is  the  type  of  patio  used  in 
Seville.  The  only  features  not  accurate  are  the  white 
columns  and  the  permanent  roof.  The  present  Ambassa- 
dor, Juan  de  Cardenas,  also  from  Seville,  has  already 
negotiated  for  changes  to  remove  these.  And  he  is  add- 
ing a  sliding  roof.  Masses  of  climbing  red  rambler  roses 
have  been  imported  from  Holland  and  are  to  be  planted 
everywhere.  The  tiles,  ordered  through  Caragol  of  New 


York,  are  of  blue,  yellow,  and  white.  The  floor  is  bril- 
liant red  tile  set  with  small  flowers.  Fish  swim  in  the 
center  fountain,  birds  chirp  from  their  cages,  and  every 
kind  of  exotic  flower  and  plant  blooms.  It  is  perhaps  at 
its  loveliest  when  dusk  falls  and  the  servants  bring  large 
candles  to  light  the  guests  until  the  end  of  their  bridge 
and  backgammon  games.  On  the  wall  between  the  two 
library  doors  is  a  madonna  inlaid  with  gold.  She  is 
flanked  by  two  lights  and  banked  by  ferns.  This  is  the 
Madonna  of  Seville,  known  as  Sehora  de  los  Reyes — 
Our  Lady  of  the  Kings — the  patron  of  bull-fighters. 

MARIAN  TRUMBULL 
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'7he  patio  in  the  Spanish  Embassy  is  copied  from  the  patios  of  Seville 
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THE    FUNCTION 


By  BARON  IRELAND 


EVERYBODY  in  the  country  falls  into  one  of  two  cate- 
gories. The  first  comprises  those  persons  who  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  a  new  place  for  the  davenport,  the  picture 
of  Sunset  on  the  Fjord  or  that  marvelous  cook  of  the  Johnsons. 
The  second  comprises  the  husbands  of  the  members  of  the  first. 

There  will,  therefore,  sound  a  universal  note  of  joy  at  the 
news  of  a  novel  development  in  home  decoration  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  continuous  change  to  an  interior  without 
any  basic  change  in  the  original  layout.  No  longer  need  the 
piano  be  moved  from  opposite  the  fireplace  to  opposite  the 
north  window.  Daddy's  easy  chair  need  not  be  shifted  so  that 
he  never  can  tell  from  one  day  to  the  next  where  he  is  going  to 
sit.  The  scheme  adds  the  stimulus  of -perennial  variety  to  the 
restfulness  of  permanent  stability. 

The  new  method  of  home  decoration  may  be  reduced  to 
one  word — kittens. 

Laying  the  groundwork  is  simple.  It  involves  merely  the 
placing  of  a  saucer  of  milk  on  the  front  porch.  In  less  than  an 
hour  this  will  attract  a  female  cat.  The  rest  may  be  left  to  her. 

About  two  months  later  you  will,  upon  walking  into  the  bed- 
room, find  the  cat  and  several  parti-colored  offspring  adding  a 
vivid  spot  of  color  to  the  white  silk  bedspread.  It  will  reappear 
in  another  two  weeks  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  rug. 

As  the  kittens  become  able  to  move  about,  this  color  will 
break  up  into  smaller  splotches,  disposed  in  as  many  places 
about  the  room  as  there  are  kittens.  These  effects  will  con- 
stantly change  as  the  kittens  move  about.  Thus  the  room  will 
change  its  aspect  every  few  minutes. 

When  the  kittens  are  about  a  month  old  a  further  change 
will  occur.  At  this  time  they  begin  to  feed  from  a  dish.  From  the 
very  first  they  will  step  into  the  milk  and  vary  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  rug  with  delicate  rivulets  of  white.  Tiny  red  spots  of 
chopped  beef  will  be  added  to  this  in  another  week  or  so.  Yet  a 
third  additional  color  note  in  a  sort  of  batik  effect  will  be  ob- 
tained from  your  efforts  to  clean  up  the  milk  and  beef  spots. 

About  this  time  you  will  begin  to  notice  new  and  odd  de- 
signs appearing  upon  the  walls  and  curtains.  Two  or  three  kit- 
tens hanging  from  a  curtain  give  the  effect  of  pleasingly  varie- 
gated tassels. 

Rugs,  tablecloths,  and  hangings  will  be  given  lacy  fringes  by 
the  kittens'  teeth,  tongues,  and  claws.  All  the  rooms  will  show 
a  delicate  frieze  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  walls  and  interlaced 
striations  will  appear  upon  the  polished  articles  of  furniture 
such  as  the  dining  room  table  or  the  piano. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  and  varied  effects  obtained 
by  the  judicious  use  of  kittens  in  the  home.  By  selecting  a  moth- 
er cat  who  can  guarantee  at  least  three  litters  per  year  of  not 
less  than  five  kittens  per  litter,  you  need  never  worry  that  your 
home  will  retain  that  monotonous  sameness  of  interior  aspect 
that  drives  so  many  hnc  women  into  furniture  shifting  and 
antique  shops;  and  so  many  strong  men  into  helpless  mo; 
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PAINTERS  WERE  VOCAL  AND  MUSEUMS  ALERT  THIS  SEASON 


C/ne  of  the  three  paintings  bought 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  from  the  Municipal  Art  Show 
in  New  York  was  Black  Flower 
and  Blur  Iris,  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe 


WILLIAM   SMEDI.EY 


A  LOT  of  righting  has  gone  on  in  the  streets  over 
the  gentle  art  of  painting  in  the  year  past.  And 
painting  has  in  consequence  been  so  well  advertised 
to  the  public  as  a  thing  of  vital  interest  that  the  air 
seems  full  of  something  like  birth  or  renaissance.  Most 
of  the  fighting  has  centered  around  a  determined,  ro- 
tund Mexican,  Diego  Rivera.  And  in  spite  of  the  rows, 
probably  because  of  them,  painting  has  gone  on. 

Brewing  in  the  world  of  art  began,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  piece,  anyway,  when  the  crowds,  picture-con- 
scious for  the  first  time,  poured  through  the  fine  show 
at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  two  things  that  most 
stirred  wonder  in  the  visitors  were  the  architecture  of 
the  new  buildings  and  the  exhibition  in  the  old  Fine 
Arts  galleries.  It  seemed  at  a  distance  as  if  some  con- 
nection between  the  two  had  been  made  in  the  minds 
of  many.  One  wondered  in  other  words  whether  or 
not  the  American  eye  was  not  being  trained  to  notice 
line  and  form  and  proportion  in  all  kinds  of  both  ab- 
stract and  concrete  common  things. 

At  this  moment  there  are  two  popular  shows  going 
on  in  New  York  which  are  closely  associated  with  each 
other  and  with  this  idea.  One  show  is  that  arranged 
y  Philip  Johnson  for  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art — 
a  carefully  selected  group  of  practical  objects,  most  of 
them  not  designed  by  an  artist,  but  turned  out  by  the 
blind  machine. 


If  the  machine  was  unconscious  in  forming  them 
into  simple  shapes  of  exact  proportions,  in  materials 
that  have  color  and  texture  of  their  own,  Mr.  John- 
son was  not  unconscious  in  his  choices.  He  vised  his 
artist's  eye  in  both  selection  and  arrangement.  That 
he  could  find  so  many  things  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, made  for  common  consumption,  that  had  a  dig- 
nified simplicity  in  appearance,  is  a  tribute  to  American 
manufacturing.  Perhaps  also  to  the  increasingly  alert 
taste  of  the  American  buyer,  for  everything  shown  was 
made  for  use  and  for  sale,  over  the  counter. 

Also  at  Rockefeller  Center  (forbidding  pile  of  con- 
troversial stone)  is  the  show  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  In 
this  the  designers  of  practical  objects  have  had  a  hand. 
The  commercial  designer  of  courage  and  idealism  has 
only  within  the  past  few  years  broken  his  way  into 
American  manufacturing.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  be- 
lieving that  the  common  object  can  be  more  efficient 
and  more  beautiful  if  planned  in  balanced  proportions 
exactly  to  its  purpose  and  without  extraneous  decora- 
tion, have  now  begun  to  stamp  their  taste  on  the  taste 
of  the  buyers.  The  designer  consciously  molds  the 
shape  of  the  object,  but  always  of  course  to  the  needs 
of  the  machine.  The  exhibition  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
at  Rockefeller  Center  is  exciting  proof  that  the  once 
esoteric  lady  of  beauty  and  grace  is  become  a  hand 
maiden  in  the  house  and  shop.  The  rise  of  the  indus 
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■TfrsiTORS  to  the  Machine 
Art  exhibition  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art 
voted  this  triple  mirror  for 
liirht  signals  the  most 
beautiful    object    of    all 


KURT   SCHELLING 


trial  designer  is  only  another  example  of  the  once 
remote  artist  being  brought  down  to  serve  the  lowly. 

In  the  year  past,  the  mural  has  played  a  great  role, 
Diego  Rivera,  having  been  paid  off  by  the  Rockefellers 
for  work  which  displeased  them,  gave  his  time  to  telling 
the  story  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the  walls  of 
the  New  Workers'  School  on  Fourteenth  street.  That 
other  great  Mexican,  Orozco,  more  given  to  symbol- 
ism, has  startled  the  young  men  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  all  the  world  who  has  seen  his  murals.  Matisse 
painted  a  mural  of  vague  and  decorative  human  forms 
on  a  blue  background  in  and  around  the  arched  doors 
of  the  Albert  Barnes  private  museum  in  Philadelphia, 
but  these,  though  they  were  installed  in  October,  are 
forbidden  the  general  populace. 

Of  the  works  of  American  painters,  Thomas  Ben- 
ton's murals  for  the  Indiana  building  at  the  World's 
Fair  were  the  most  powerful.  And  we  shall  see  what 
the  total  efforts  under  the  relief  plan  of  the  Public 
Works  of  Art  Project  will  be  worth  when  the  work 
is  shown  at  the  Corcoran  Galleries  in  Washington 
this  month.  A  nice  line  of  distinction  had  to  be  made  by 
the  directors  of  this  project  between  the  needy  and  the 
deserving,  and  out  of  it  the  Whitney  Museum  in  New 
York  came  a  temporary  cropper.  Mrs.  Juliana  Force, 
who  is  head  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  was  also  director 
of  the  relief  work  for  the  New  York  city  division. 
When  a  group  of  painters,  angered  at  the  distribution 
of  the  commissions,  began  to  picket  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum, it  was  decided  to  close  its  doors  for  the  remainder 


of  the  season.  This,  however,  was  only  a  slight  scurry 
on  the  edges  of  the  fight,  compared  with  the  storm  that 
rose  over  the  housing  of  the  Municipal  and  Indepen- 
dent Shows. 

Late  on  a  Saturday  night  in  February,  workers  tore 
down  the  offending  mural  of  Diego  Rivera,  which  since 
May  of  last  year  had  been  skilfully  concealed  behind 
a  fake  wall,  and  left  as  Rivera  left  it  when  he  was 
asked  to  discontinue  painting.  The  mural  was  de- 
stroyed, necessarily  it  was  said,  in  removing  it,  and  the 
space  was  replastered.  On  February  27th  the  Municipal 
Art  exhibition  was  scheduled  to  open  in  Rockefeller 
Center  to  which  about  eight -hundred  artists  had  con- 
tributed some  1200  or  1500  paintings  and  pieces  of 
sculpture.  On  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  Rivera 
mural,  eleven  well  known  American  painters  sent  a 
protest  to  Mayor  LaGuardia  objecting  to  the  housing 
of  the  municipal  show  in  the  Rockefeller  building,  and 
themselves  withdrew  from  exhibiting.  Leon  Kroll  who 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  arranging  the  show 
also  withdrew.  But  later  Mr.  Kroll  and  the  American 
Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Gravers  of  which 
he  is  head,  returned  to  the  fold.  Mr.  Kroll  was  lured 
back  on  the  alleged  statement  by  Rivera  that  he  pre- 
ferred having  his  painting  destroyed  to  having  it  left 
incomplete.  What  he  had  actually  said  in  a  letter  to 
Nelson  Rockefeller  on  May  6,  1933,  was  "Therefore, 
rather  than  mutilate  the  conception,  I  should  prefer  the 
physical  destruction  of  the  conception  in  its  entirety, 
but  conserving,  at  least,  its  integrity."  This  was  said 
when  Mr.  Rivera  still  hoped  he  might  save  his  work 
and  not  be  dismissed  by  the  Rockefellers. 

The  Society  of  Independent  Artists  will  hang  their 
pictures  in  the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries. 

However  the  Municipal  Show  was  held  and  the 
publicity  over  the  row  brought  more  people  through 
the  long  halls  than  would  otherwise  have  come.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day  of  the  show  there  had  been  some- 
thing like  1200  visitors,  and  by  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks,  sales  had  totaled  $14,000.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  bought  three  paintings,  one  by  Georgia 
O'Keeffe,  Black  Flower  and  Blue  Iris;  Street  Group 
by  Jerome  Myers,  and  Beach  at  High  Tide  by  Molly 


!^4|URAL    painted    for    Iowa 

State  College,   by   Grant 

Wood   and  colleagues,  under 

the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project 
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Luce.  Other  buyers  from  the  show  were  Mrs.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  junior,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Sam 
Lewisohn,  and  George  Gershwin. 

While  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  tentatively 
adding  a  few  contemporary  paintings  to  its  collection, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  its  once  small  rival,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  gained  enough  patronage  in 
the  few  years  of  its  existence  to  be  worthy  of  the  en- 
dowment of  her  paintings  left  by  Miss  Bliss,  because 
it  could  raise  $600,000  cash.  The  last  of  this  season's 
shows  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  will  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  newly  acquired  permanent  paintings. 

The  Modern  Museum  has  settled  down  pretty  much 
to  the  role  of  Luxembourg  to  Louvre  as  far  as  the 
Metropolitan  is  concerned,  and  everyone  is  happy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Modern  Museum  have  been  go- 
ing along  fairly  comfortably  without  controversy. 
They  have  been  appealing  to  the  great  mother  com- 
plex of  America  by  chaperoning  about  the  country 
Whistler's  now  famous  and  consequently  very  valu- 
able Mother.  This  painting  was  loaned  by  the  Louvre 
to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  It  spent  the  summer 
at  the  World's  Fair  where  it  was  gaped  at  by  millions, 
some  of  them  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Hitler's 
Mother.  This  painting  was  also  on  view  at  the  Chicago 
Fair  in  1893.  At  that  time  it  could  have  been  bought 
for  a  meager  $1000.  Now  it  is  insured  for  $500,000. 
And  such  is  the  power  of  its  appeal  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  reprinting  it  on  its  stamps  for 
Mothers'  Day,  that  orgy  of  the  floral  interests  of  the 
country.  Putting  a  few  carnations  in  the  serene  lady's 
hands  was  debated  as  a  possibility  for  the  stamps,  but 
I  think  finally  abandoned. 

The  Whistler  painting  is  now  on  its  way  back  to  the 
Louvre  after  a  triumphal  tour  through  our  largest  cities. 

Lee  Simonson  who  collected  the  exhibition  of  Thea- 
ter Art  for  the  Modern  Museum  was  entranced  at  the 
attendance  on  his  show — there  were  over  forty-five 
thousand  in  three  weeks'  time — and  hoped  passionately 
that  he  might  establish  a  record  to  beat  what  he  called 
Whistler's  Icon.  He  didn't,  but  he  did  establish  the 
record  for  the  year  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Mr. 
Johnson's  show  of  machine  art  running  second. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  finest  collections  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury French  painting  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The 
Vollard  show  at  Knoedler's  Galleries  came  over  a  lit- 
tle later.  And  there  have  been  the  Matisse  and  Rouault 
shows  at  the  Pierre  Matisse  galleries;  the  Brancusi 
show  at  the  Brummer;  Courbet  and  Delacroix  at  the 
Marie  Harriman  Galleries  and  the  Braque,  Matisse, 
Picasso  show  recently  at  Knoedler's.  Since  their  burst- 
ing on  our  untrained  sight  at  the  Armory  in  1913,  we 
take  our  French  antecedents  with  a  difference. 

In  the  meantime  throughout  the  country  new  and 
beautiful  museums,  interested  in  contemporary  work 
have  been  opened.  It  has  been  altogether  a  rough  but 
exciting  year  for  painting  in  America. 


cJ^£"ural  decoration  in  oil  for  Coit  Tower,  San  Francisco,  painted 
by  Rinaldo  Cuneo  for  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project.  Be- 
low, setting  for  Green  Pastures  by  Olov  Molander  and  Sven-Erik 
Skawonius.  Lent  by  the  Royal  Dramatic  Theater,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
for  the  large  exhibition  of  Theater  Arts  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
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MADAME   SCHIAPARELH 


w< 


A  Designer 


/his  unusual  table  of 
gray  sharkskin  and  the 
contemporary  lamp,  both 
designed  by  Jean  Frank, 
combined  with  the  bridge- 
shaped  black  lacquer  ciga- 
rette box,  make  a  perfect 
study  for  their  reflection  in 
the  mirror  in  Schiaparelli's 
new      Paris     living-room 

/n  an  eclectic  corner 
of  Schiaparelli's  bed- 
i  lumber  is  featured  an  an- 
tique Chinese  terra  cotta 
figurine,  modern  Vien- 
nese and  bronze  clock  on 
the  Japanese  lacquered 
black  top  of  an  ashwood 
unpainted  chest  of  drawers 


I  I\     P  A  R  I  S 


MADAME  SCHIAPARELLI 
solves  the  question  "Shall  I  live 
in  Paris  or  London?"  by  living  in  both. 

In  her  recently  installed  flat  in  an 
eighteenth  century  garden  mansion  in 
the  elegant  rue  Barget-de-Jouy,  the  liv- 
ing-room has  a  giant  orange  leather 
lounge,  supported  by  a  family  of  in- 
formal small  chairs  covered  with 
quilted  chintz  in  canary  and  milk  white. 

Obviously  this  is  a  salon  like  no  one's 
else.  The  effect  of  the  mixed,  but  un- 
mixing colors,  is  highly  personal,  fem- 
inine, unorthodox.  They  result  in  a  sor: 
of  plaid  of  unbroken  tints  which  is  di- 
verting,  successful,  because  of  the  use 
of  white  walls  and  enormous  robe-like 
white  curtains.  Like  many  other  of 
Schiaparelli's  design-inventions,  this 
novel  pattern  for  a  room  is  something 
which  she  controls  because  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  her  taste. 

Madame  Schiaparelli's  bedchamber 
has  curtains,  bedcover  and  chairs  uphol- 
stered in  her  own  chicory-blue  crinkled 
crepe.  (The  Second  Empire  doted  on 
dress-goods  for  upholstery  and  even  im- 
itated them  in  its  wallpaper.)  The  blue 
is  somnambulistic  and  against  the  un- 
painted light-wood  furniture,  the  effect 
is  truly  nocturnal.  The  foudreuse,  by 
Jean-Michel  Frank,  is  of  cliene  nature! 
with  the  mirror  mounted  on  black 
bronze.  Between  the  two  windows  is  a 
chest  of  drawers  of   unpainted   wood. 

Indifferent  to  lengthy  dinners,  Schia- 
parelli's meals  are  intelligently  served, 
in  an  ante-chamber  off  the  large  white 
boiserie  entry  hall,  on  small  portable 
tables,  with  colored  napery  and  table 
ornaments  either  of  real  coral  or  in 
porcelain  imitating  shell,  for  which  she 
has  an  academic  passion.  In  a  small 
study  is  a  desk  which  is  milk-white 
parchment-covered,  also  by  Frank. 
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Her  London  apartment  is  the  essence  of  simplicity.  There  are 
two  main  rooms,  the  living  and  the  bedroom — both  looking  over 
the  uneven  roof  lines  and  chimney  pots  of  Mayfair. 

Throughout,  the  walls  are  painted  a  cool  ice  blue.  The  blue 
upholstered  divans  and  sofas  Schiaparelli  designed  for  herself. 
They  are  made  of  chintz  quilted  in  enormous  squares.  Schia- 
parelli chose  plain  sail  cloth  for  her  long  curtains,  which  hang 
to  the  floor,  and  underneath  these,  the  sash  curtains  are  made 
of  tarlatan.  The  only  brilliant  color  accent  is  in  the  painted 
screen  behind  the  sofa  in  the  living  room,  where  Schiaparelli 
does  much  of  her  work.  Sitting  curled  up  at  the  end  of  her 
enormous  sofa  she  telephones,  dictates,  receives, and  makes  plans. 


'.'    AND    HARRIS 


Jight,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in    Madame   Schiaparelli's  apartment,   has  been 
perfectly  treated.  There  are  two  white  col  Limns,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  upper  pic- 
ture, which  conceal  indirect  lighting.  Wooden  bowls  of  pot-pourri  and  glass  vases  of  massed 
madonna   lilies  stand   everywhere,  creating   an  atmosphere  of  gay  warmth  and   friendliness 
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FORMULA    FOR 


In  which  we  turn  from  rococo  concoc- 


tions  to   serious   summer   drinking 


By  SHEILA  HIBBEN 


IOUIS  XIV's  famous  remark:  "there  are  no 
_y  longer  any  Pyrenees,"  may  be  open  to  discus- 
sion, but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
national  or  geographical  barriers  to  drinks.  New 
York  bars  do  a  thriving  trade  in  vodka  as  an  aperitif, 
the  French  punctuate  their  diatribes  against  Ameri- 
can drinking  with  dry  Martinis  and  Manhattans,  and 
Bloomsbury — forgetting  the  association  with  the 
charwoman — mixes  its  gin  according  to  the  best 
Greenwich  Village  formula. 

Since  Repeal,  so  much  copy  has  been  written  about 
drinking,  that  many  a  bibulous  citizen  has  been 
driven  to  the  verge  of  signing  the  pledge  as  a  pro- 
test against  having  his  gin 'so  freely  diluted  with 
printer's  ink.  Hot  weather  drinks,  however,  are  an- 
other matter.  In  summer  drinking  becomes  almost 
more  important  than  eating,  and  the  gourmet  yields 
to  the  bibber,  unless  he  happens  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  theory  that  one  keeps  cool  by  iced 
drinks  may  be  a  phony  one,  but  nevertheless,  vinous 
tacticians  feel  that  it  is  worth  fighting  it  out  along 
that  line  all  summer. 

Whatever  drinking  may  be  since  Repeal,  the  liter- 
ature that  has  recently  grown  up  about  it  is  distinctly 
of  the  rococo  type.  In  real  life  you  are  rarely  called 
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/n  middle  Europe  the  Mai  Bowl,  a  combination  of  Rhine 
wine  ami  champagne,  is  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  spring. 
A  little  Rhine  wine  is  used  in  which  to  steep  waldmeister  herb 
for  twenty-four  hours.  When  ready  to  mix  the  drink,  this  is 
Strained  off  and  to  it  is  added  one  quart  of  champagne  and 
two  quarts  of  Rhine  wine.  The  Mai  Bowl  is  put  in  a  clear 
bowl    with   plenty   of   ice,   and    served   in   stemmed   glasses 
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upon  to  toss  off  a  Floradora  Fizz,  or  a 
Merry  Widow  Cup,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  spend  half  an  hour  browsing  among 
the  center-table  literature  of  your  den- 
tist or  hairdresser  without  coming  up- 
on a  dozen  magazines  that  carry  the 
formulae  for  such  abominations. 

The  sooner  we  learn  that  an  ap- 
proach to  any  measure  of  perfection 
implies  combinations  which  are  sound, 
the  better  off  we  emancipated  drinkers 
will  be.  Enthusiasm  and  fervor  are  not 
enough ;  there  must  be  a  blend  of  ex- 
perience and  art  in  the  concoction  of 
drinks  if  they  are  to  be  not  merely 
cooling,  but  satisfying. 

Undoubtedly  the  king  of  all  sum- 
mer drinks  is  the  mint  julep.  Not  the 
mint  julep  as  it  is  served  at  New  York 
bars — or  indeed  at  any  bar — but  as  it 
is  made  by  an  amateur  who  raises  his 
own  mint,  and  is  prodigal  in  its  use. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  to  grow  as  mint, 
and  certainly  nothing  is  so  easy  to 
drink  as  a  well  made  julep.  The  per- 
fect julep  should  be  served  in  some 
kind  of  silver  cup.  Even  if  there  are 
no  silver  goblets  in  the  household, 
there  is  usually  the  baby's  mug,  or  a 
golf  trophy  that  can  be  pressed  into 
service,  which  will  take  the  lovely 
frost  so  necessary  to  a  julep.  A  lump 
of  sugar  should  be  saturated  in  two 
teaspoonf  uls  of  water  and  stirred  until 
it  is  thoroughly  dissolved ;  then  one 
and  a  half  ponies  of  Bourbon  whiskey 
should  be  added,  the  goblet  filled  up 
with  cracked  ice,  and  a  great  bouquet 
of  freshly  gathered  mint  with  rather 
short  stems  put  in.  No  real  connoisseur 
will  tolerate  a  julep  merely  decorated 
with  a  few  sprigs  of  mint.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  so  abundant  that 
the  happy  drinker  must  bury  his  whole 
face  in  the  fragrant  foliage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Rus- 
sians have  revived  their  more  fabulous 
drinks  along  with  a  renewed  interest 
in  cosmetics  and  such  like  Czarist  fri- 
volities, but  I  think  they  would  do  well 
to  remember  how  their  fathers  brewed 
krushon  before  starting  in  to  worry 
about  lipsticks.  In  the  wicked  old  days, 
krushon  used  to  be  ladled  out  from  a 
decorative  keg  (from  which  it  gets  its 
name)  usually  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  In  Russia  it  was  made  of  a  very 
excellent  white  wine  grown  in  the 
Caucasus,  for  which  a  not-too-sweet 


Graves  may  be  substituted.  To  a  bottle 
of  this  Graves  of  good  quality,  add  a 
wine  glass  of  cognac  and  a  pony  of 
white  curacao;  lay  in  perfectly  ripe 
peaches  cut  in  quarters  and  some 
peeled  and  seeded  white  grapes.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  in  the  icebox  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  serve  in  a  bowl 
with  a  lump  of  ice. 

All  over  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Bavaria,  the  strawberry  season  is  cele- 
brated by  a  strawberry  botscle  (which 
later  in  the  season  becomes  a  peach 
bovole).  Some  fine  strawberries  are 
dusted  lightly  with  sugar,  and  when 
the  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved,  ice  cold 
Moselle  wine  is  poured  over  them. 
The  drink  served  with  a  lump  of  ice. 

A  Burgundy  cup  is  made  by  mixing 
together  in  a  glass  jug:  a  pony  each  of 
cognac,  maraschino  and  brown  Curasao, 
a  quart  of  Burgundy  and  a  half  bottle 
of  club  soda.  A  sliced  orange  and 
lemon  are  added  along  with  a  dozen 
or  so  ripe  pitted  cherries  and  four 
slices  of  fresh  pineapple,  and  a  bunch 
of  mint  is  stuck  in  the  top,  over  as  large 
a  lump  of  ice  as  the  jug  will  hold. 

There  is  really  no  fruit  juice  so  ac- 
ceptable in  hot  weather  as  fresh  lime, 
and  no  more  refreshing,  or  for  that 
matter,  more  insidious  drink  than  lime 
combined  with  Jamaica  rum.  Dissolve 
a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  one 
lime,  add  a  pony  glass  of  Jamaica  rum, 
put  in  some  cracked  ice,  and  fill  up  the 
glass  with  Seltzer  water. 

Planters'  Punch,  which  is  another 
rum  drink,  has  come  into  the  news 
since  the  West  Indies  have  become  so 
popular  as  a  winter  resort.  The  punch 
is  made  of  one  cup  of  lime  juice,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  three  cups  of  Jamaica 
rum,  a  dash  of  Angostura  bitters  and 
ice.  This  quantity  is  supposed  to  serve 
four  people.  (Supposed  by  whom?  I 
have  found  it  insufficient  for  one 
really  serious  thirst.) 

It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that,  before  Re- 
peal most  of  us  expected  that  some- 
how champagne  would  come  into  our 
lives.  For  those  who  have  not  been 
disillusioned  in  this  respect,  here  is  an 
excellent  formula  for  a  champagne 
cup:  Mix  a  pony  each  of  Benedictine 
and  cognac  in  a  jug;  add  four  thin 
slices  of  lemon,  a  dash  of  Angostura 
bitters,  some  very  ripe  sliced  peaches, 
ice,  and  pour  in  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
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Vj-vikn  the  luit  days  begin,  a  summer  house  keeps  you  in  the  open  air  without  the  risk  of 
""sun  stroke.  And  a  bamboo  house  in  particular  has  just  that  summery  touch  of  impermanence. 
Despite  its  Chinese  rool  anil  Oriental  ancestry  this  one  has  a  decidedly  modem  feeling  in  its 
squared-off  bamboo  sides.  Part  of  Altman's  exhibit  at  the   Rower  Show.   Furniture  is  rattan 
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vi  GARDEN  W 
HOUSETOP 


We  turn  to  bamboo  again,  and  find  a  latticed 
tea  house  typically  Oriental,  while  bamboo 
awnings  have  a  decidedly  sub-tropical  flavor 


Uf* 


C/UT  in  Hawaii  the)*  make  awnings  of  bamboo,  and 
these  follow  out  the  general  idea.  The  stalks  are 
strapped  firmly  together,  and  the  rain  miraculously  runs 
down  without  going  through  the  cracks — much.  They 
cast  a  slat-like  shadow  and  make  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  classic  canvas  for  shore  or  terrace.  From  Altman's 
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±  His  basket-weave  hooded  chair  will  defy  the  glare  of  the  sun.  For 
that  reason  it  is  ideal  for  a  terrace  where  there  is  no  canopy  or  on  the 
beach  or  in  a  sunny  garden.  It  is  green  lined  with  white  canvas.  The 
lounge  chair  is  covered  with  waterproofed  chintz.  Both  are  from 
Elsie  de  Wolfe,  and  the  setting  is  the  terrace  on  top  the  Madison  Hotel 
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Drink  Cart — white  with  chromium  lined  trays  and  Ver- 
million stripe  along  sides,  $25.  From  B.  Altman.  The 
highball  or  beer  glasses  are  wide-lipped  and  rest  on  a 
ridged  shaft.  They  are  $15  a  dozen  from  Mrs.  Ehrich 


Nest  of  Tables — lacquer  tops  in  four  different  colors 
or  all  in  red.  Thonet,  $56.  Ivy  leaf  pewter  ashtray, 
$3.  Dunhill.  The  silver  lustre  demi-tasse  cups  are  lined 
with  gold,  $30  a  dozen.  Cauman,  Inc. 


J  STAY 


Evenings  when  all  the  entertainment  takes  place  under  one  roof  you  can 
leisurely  run  the  complete  gamut  from  cocktails  to  savoury — later  on 
wheeling  around  a  cart  of  drinks  and  sandwiches  to  the  firmly  rooted 
conversationalists  and  bridge  players  who  will  not  leave  their  tables 

Vase — a  simple  cylindrical  shaft  of  clear  glass,  12  inches  high.  From 
Steuben  Glass,  748  Fifth  avenue,  price,  $3.75. 

Service  Plate — frosted  glass  with  a  lustre  centre — designed  by  Helen 
Hughes  Dulany.  $65  a  dozen,  Arden  Studios,  460  Park  avenue. 
Stem  Ware — frosted  and  clear  glass,  by  Helen  Hughes  Dulany.  Water, 
$24  a  dozen;  Champagne,  $22;  sherry,  $22.  Arden  Studios. 
Fish  Plates — pinkish  Italian  pottery  with  blue  and  green  fish.  From  B. 
Altman  and  Company,  Fifth  avenue  at  34th  street.  $7.50  a  dozen. 
Dessert  Plates — pressed  glass  with  fruit  design  painted  in  opalescent 
effect.  Pale  blue,  green,  and  amber  coloring.  Cauman,  Inc.,  647  Madi- 
son avenue,  $42  a  dozen — finger  bowls  to  match,  $24  a  dozen,  saucers,  $30. 
Tray — a  plaque  of  frosted  glass  in  chromium   frame — suggested   for 
cheese  or  savoury.  From  Pitt  Petri,  Waldorf-Astoria,  $12. 
Cheese  Knife — Carol  Stupell,  443  Madison  avenue,  $1.10. 
Ashtray — frosted  glass — $.75 — Olivette  Falls,  571  Madison  avenue. 
Cloth — alternating  wide  stripes  of  green  and  white  linen,  72  inches  x 
126  inches.  Twelve  napkins  with  narrow  green  band,  from  Mosse.  750 
Fifth  avenue,  $52. 
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FROM  A  MONTAGE  CREATED  FOR  THE  FRENCH  LINE  BY  HALICKA,  PARIS 


She  might  have  served  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
this  jemme  de  chamhre  from  Brittany.  Pleasant 
and  deft  and  courteous,  she  invents  a  hundred 
little  unobtrusive  attentions  to  make  life  a 
luxurious  affair.  For  she  is  bred,  through  long 
apprenticeship,  in  the  French  Line  tradition  of 
service.  •  Every  voyager  on  France-Afloat  is  ac- 
corded such  devotion  as  Royalty  itself  enjoys. 
Merely  to  wish  is  to  be  obeyed.  There  is  a  whole 
regiment  of  attentive  stewards  and  stewardesses 
.  .  .  who  not  only  speak  English,  but  seem  actu- 
ally to  interpret  ones  unspoken  whims.  And  every 
attendant,  from  the  four-foot  page-boys  to  the 
maitre  d'  hotel,  is  concerned,  personally  and  in- 
timately, with  life's  amenities.  •  Flow  could  a 
French  Fine  crossing  be  anything  but  Sybaritic? 
The  food,  for  example,  is  considered  by  con- 
noisseurs to  be  the  flower  of  French  cuisine  .  .  . 
and  it  is  served  with  an  engaging  and  appropri- 
ate grandeur.  (Enter  caviar  .  .  .  cupped  by 
the  claws  of  a  life-size  eagle  sculptured  in 
gleaming  ice?)  Everything  about  France-Afloat 
.  .  .  the  atmosphere,  the  appointments,  the 
company  .  .  .  contributes  to  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful crossing.  •  May  we  point  out  that  in 
spite  of  its  many  luxuries,  a  French  Line  pas- 
sage costs  no  morel  Any  travel  agent  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  your  booking  .  .  .  and  there 
is  no  charge  to  you  for  his  services.  .  .  . 
French  Line,  19  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

French,  Jine 


PARIS,  May  19,  June  9  and  30,  July  21,  August  11  and  30 
LAFAYETTE,  May   16,  June   13,  July  3.  August  25.  September   15 


ILE  DE  FRANCE,  May  5  and  26,  June  16.  July  7  and  28.  August   18.  September  8 
CHAMPLAIN,  May   12,  June   2   and   23,   July    15.   August   4,   September   22 
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Sherry  Decanter — of  Orrefors  crystal  with  saw  tooth 
design,  $20.  The  glasses  to  match  are  $39  a  dozen.  Both 
from  the  Little  Gallery.  Chromium  and  frosted  glass 
tray  from  Pitt  Petri,  $12.  The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that 
it    is    not    necessary    to    serve    canapes    with    sherry 


Brandy  Decanters — large,  $15  a  pair,  smali,-$12,  Wana- 
maker.  Coffee  cup  with  lustre  leaf  pattern,  $24  a  dozen. 
Little  Gallery.  Napkin  from  Mosse.  Glass  tray,  Frankl, 
509  Madison,  $10.50.  Large  brandy'glasses,  Steuben, 
$30   a   dozen,   small,    Pitt   Petri,   Waldorf-Astoria,   $6 


z*u/  RUN 


When  you  are  endeavoring  to  feed  hungry  guests  and  also  land  them  at 
the  theatre  by  8:30  remember, — sherry  doesn't  require  hors  d'oeuvres 
end  potage  is  filling.  Follow  fish  with  hot  chicken  and  salad,  serve  the 
men's  coffee  and  brandy  at  the  table,  the  women's  in  the  dressing  room 


Vase — gold  base  with  light  that  shines  up  through  iridescent 
globe.  Arden  Studios,  4()()  Park  ave.  Globe,  $7.50,  stand,  $18. 

Soup — individual  white  embossed  pottery  cream  soup  dishes 
with  cover.  Olivette  Falls,  571  Madison  avenue,  $18  a  dozen. 

Fish — pottery  fish,  not  so  naturalistic  that  they  ruin  your  appe- 
tite, $15  a  dozen.  Mayhew  Shop,  603  Madison  avenue. 

Chicken  and  Salad — pottery  plates  with  green  all-over  leaf 
pattern.  Little  Gallery,  18  East  57th  street,  $27  a  dozen. 

Dessert — dark  brown  plate  with  beige  underside  and  rim. 
Mrs.  Ehrich,  36  East  57th  street.  $30  a  dozen.  Coffee  cups  to 
match,  with  beige  handle  and  interior,  $35  a  dozen. 

Cloth — brilliant  yellow  sateen  with  deep  white  linen  border, 
gallivanting  black  and  white  zebras  appliqued.  72  inches  by 
90  inches   with  eight   napkins,   $45.   Mosse,   750   Fifth   ave. 
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Xeo-Romanticism  lately  per- 
meating Paris  as  a  reaction  to 
Abstracticism.  which  was  a  re- 
action to  Cubism,  which  was  a 
reaction  to  Impressionism,  which 
was  a  reaction  to  1S34  Roman- 
ticism, individual  artisan-made 
and  artist-signed  furnishings  are 
increasingly  becoming  part  of 
contemporary   French  decoration. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  recent 
popular  monotony  of  mediocre 
modernism — chairs  like  as  square 
peas  and  about  as  comfortable  to 
sit  upon,  boudoirs  like  battleships 
of  rustless  steel,  fumoirs  like  fac- 
tories, tables  built  like  biplanes — 
these  semi-precious  items  are  a 
relief.  The  most  fashionable  of 
these  strictly  personal  produc- 
tions, recently  presented  by  the 
energetic  talent  of  Jean-Michel 
Frank  who  has  done  more  to 
chastize  and  nourish  high  modern 
in  high  circles  than  any  other 
decorator  in  France,  are  the  plas- 
ter and  plastic  works  of  Giaco- 
metti.  They  consist  of  vases, 
panels  for  doors  and  walls,  archi- 
tectural trims,  lamps.  appliques 
or  even  fantastic  garden  decor  to 
be  abruptly  reared  on  lawns  like 
the  entertaining  manufactured 
ruins   of   the   eighteenth   century. 

While  many  of  his  objects  are 
possible  of  permanence  in  bronze, 
the  blank  whiteness  of  his  plaster 
-  and  light-bowls  indicate-  a 
standard  of  French  taste  today. 
Plaster  pleases  Parisians  now  as 
tu-co  was  popular  during  Bie- 
dermeier  and  Baroque,  as  marble 
ence  pleased  the  Greeks.  It  also 
costs  much  less.  Giacometti's 
largest  project  in  white  Burgundy 
stone  for  the  garden  of  the  Vicomt- 
esse  de  Noailles  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  set  up  on  the  land.  His 
two  new  floor  lamps,  one  (in  two 
versions)  featuring  a  woman's 
head,  the  other  a  spindle-design, 
have  been  acquired  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
Williams.  Mrs.  Field  has  taken 
the  Tete  d'une  Femme  in  cream 
bronze  for  her  new  home  in  Nas- 
sau, of  which  David  Adler  is  the 
architect.  Mrs.  Williams  has  the 
figure  and  spindle-design  in  gilt. 

As  wall-panels.  Giacometti's 
larger  intaglio  designs  admirably 
serve  as  friezes.  One  of  the  most 
successful  proofs  is  in  the  tasteful 
residence  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Francois  Spitzer  in  the 
Hameau   de   Boulainvilliers. 

Giacometti's  plaster  vases  are 
obviously  the  most  usable  and 
popular  item  of  his  collection.  His 
false  floral  formations  in  their 
Van    Gogh-like    bowl    and,    espe- 


cially, his  latest  neo-classic  vase, 
sober  as  a  trophy  from  Tarquinia, 
are  striking  examples  of  his  va- 
riety, impatience  with  unorigi- 
nality,  and  style. 

Further  proof  that  artists  are 
no  longer  confined  to  hanging 
themselves  on  the  parlor  walls  lies 
in  the  new  screens  by  Christian 
Berard  and  Salvador  Dali,  two 
of  the  favorite  en f ants  terribles 
around  town.  While  Dali's  sub- 
ject-matter might  be  troubling  to 
any  except  a  Johns  Hopkins- 
trained  American  mind,  his  ob- 
stinately meticulous  master}'  of 
painting,  plus  his  inventive  linear 
grace,  plus  his  Surrealist  idiom, 
makes  him  a  Parisian  influence 
which  non-Parisians  should  know 
about.  His  occult  and  extraordi- 
nary landscape  canvases  which  are 
like  distance  viewed  in  a  dream, 
have  led  to  a  definite  salon  style 
here  in  which,  rather  like  a 
tronipc-Va'il,  a  Dali  is  used  on  the 
wall  like  a  window  that  gives  on 
unearthly  but  inhabited  space. 

Two  exhibitions  of  Dali's  work 
have  made  him  more  familiar  to 
New  Yorkers  this  winter- — his 
paintings,  and,  more  recently,  his 
illustrative  sketches  at  the  Julien 
Levy  Gallerie-. 

Other  household  objects  by 
museum-artists  are  the  newest 
Myrbor  rugs,  woven  from  designs 
by  Picasso,  Leger,  Laglenne,  Lur- 
cat,  Miro,  by  which  one  can.  as 
it  were,  tread  pictures  under  foot. 

Interesting  fresh  use  of  sim- 
plicity and  raw  materials  has  been 
achieved  in  the  new  glass  table 
designed  by  Eyre  de  Lanux.  Glass 
here  has  been  a  popular  (and  dif- 
ficult) medium  to  work  with  ever 
since  Lalique  made  his  famous 
glass  table  for  one  of  the  early 
Paris  World  Fairs.  As  relief  from 
the  incrustations  of  early  Metro 
stvle,  and  to  evade  equally  the 
over-finicalness  of  some  Conti- 
nental glass  furnishings,  Madame 
de  Lanux  has  here  used  uncor- 
rected slab  glass,  with  legs  like 
pillars  of  perpetual  ice,  to  gain 
an  '  effect  of  strength  (the 
strength  must  also  lie  in  the 
moving-men,  since  it  takes  three 
to  lift  the  table).  It  thus  falls  un- 
der the  title  of  what  is  called  here 
"immobile  furniture''  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  built-in  divans,  ta- 
bles and  beds  which  Djo  Bour- 
geois once  favored. 

JANET    FLAXXER 


with  all  the  haunting  beauty 
of  rare  old  "Camphor  Glass" 

Here  is  another  important  "revival". . .  Silver  Mist . . . 
Fostoria"s  latest  triumph  in  glass-making  technique.  Here  is  glass- 
ware almost  too  beautiful  to  describe . . .  glassware  you  might  have 
looked  for  in  the  prized  collection  of  a  connoisseur,  but  w  hich  you 
would  certainly  not  have  expected  to  find  in  today's  stores,  priced 
well  within  vour  reach. 

When  you  see  it,  we  believe  you  will  agree  that  we  have  retained 
in  Silver  Mist  all  the  satin  sheen  of  fine  old  "Camphor  Glass". 
Perhaps  you  will  feel  as  we  do,  that  our  reproduction  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  original.  Write  for  our  booklet  on  Correct  Wine 
and  Table  Service.    Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


The  pieces  illustrated  are: — footed  fruit  bowl  and  candlesticks  to 
match, "Trindle",  decanter,  flower  vase,  candy  jar,  bitters  bottle, 
three-part  relish  dish  and  the  popular  Fostoria"Bubble  Ball".  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  beautiful  Fostoria  pieces  in  "Silver  Mist". 
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Uu4/mi}4c4    Lwie  ! 

You  will  find  a  roster  of  eminent  names  always 
appearing  on  a  White  Star  sailing  list.  And  as  you 
stroll  aboard,  you  will  see  in  your  first  glance  through 
brilliant  public  rooms .  . .  your  first  welcome  by  a 
White  Star  steward  .  .  .  your  first  delicious  meal  in 
a  White  Star  salon  . . .  why  it  is  that  the  Olympic, 
Majestic  and  their  companions  are  so  often  first 
choice  with  those  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  50 
times  or  more — seasoned  seagoers  who  know  what 
luxury  in  ocean  travel  should  be.  Regular  services 
to  Ireland,  England  and  France.  Arrange  for  pas- 
sage through  your  local  agent.  His  services  are  free. 

S.  S.   OLYMPIC,   May   17,   June  8 
S.   S.  MAJESTIC,  May  25,  June  20 

(World's  largest  liner) 


M.  V.  GEORGIC  mew)  May  19,  June  16 
M.  V.  BRITANNIC,  June  2,  June  30 


(Sb 
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WHITE     STAR     LINE 

\  Tnrougr,  your  * 
\jocol  oo.»r>t/ 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY    •    NO.  I  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.    •    AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


The  towering  "yarn 
fountain"  at  the 
Man-Made  Mate- 
rials Exhibit,  RCA 
Building,  Rockefel- 
ler Center 


If  YOU 

were  in  New  York 


FOR  those  in  New  York  to 
whom  decoration  means  some- 
thing more  than  just  whipping 
into  the  corner  store  and  buy- 
ing a  set  of  yellow  bowls  to 
match  the  yellow  kitchen,  several 
of  the  spring  exhibits  have  been 
highly  exciting. 

The  Machine  Art  Exhibit  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  stands 
out  for  me  as  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing middle  ring  performance.  (To 
April  30th.)  But  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss it  here  as  we  are  covering  it 
in  the  review  of  the  art  season. 
•      •      • 

The  second  most  exciting  show 
for  us  laymen  (take  elevator  to 
sixty-second  floor,  R.C.A.  Build- 
ing, Rockefeller  Center)  was  the 
Industrial  Arts  Exposition,  and  I 
put  this  before  the  Fashions  in 
Man-Made  Materials  Exhibit 
(holding  forth  on  the  seventh 
floor)  because  the  latter  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  feminine 
wardrobe,  and  we  are  primarily 
and     specifically     house-hunters. 

However,  the  ways  of  the  scien- 
tific fabrics  which  are  shown  there 
should  be  looked  at  long  and  dis- 
cerningly. There  is  more  to  it  than 
meets  the  eye.  For  example,  the 
yarn  fountain  pictured  above 
which  towers  in  the  foyer  is  a 
composite  of  white  glistening 
yarns  from  the  Du  Pont  Rayon 
Company,  the  Viscose  Company, 
Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation, 
American  Enza  Corporation,  Am- 
erican Glanzstoff  Corporation, 
American  Bemberg  Corporation, 
Skenandoa  Rayon  Corporation, 
all  of  whom  will  bear  watching. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Exposition 
was  put  on  by  our  favorite  group, 
the  industrial  designers,  and  is 
well  worth  exploring.  There  you 
can  see  collected  en  masse  the 
works  of  your  favorite  designers, 
Wright,  Sakier,  Dreyfuss,  Rohde, 
Deskey,  Teague,  etc.  I  overheard 
one  person  say,  "Oh,  dear,  if  you 
had  turned  just  a  minute  before, 


you     would     have     seen     Russel 
Wright!" 

You  will  see  displayed  many 
objects  that  you  bought  quite  in- 
stinctively— with  no  thought  of 
their  illustrious  heritage.  The  drip 
coffee  pot  I  like  best  is  in  the  Lu- 
relle  Guild  group.  The  Rohde 
chairs  we  published  recently  were 
there,  looking  more  comfortable 
than  ever. 

The  fabrics  are  magnificent. 
The  Marguerite  Bergentine  table 
cloths  in  squares  and  polka  dots 
have  great  style.  She  has  named 
them  after  Gertrude  Stein  bab- 
blings —  "Once  in  A  While," 
"Have  to  Have,"  "Instead  Of," 
etc. 

American  Houses,  Inc.  has  built 
a  small  modern  house,  one  of  those 
pre-fabricates  that  goes  up  over- 
night, is  full  of  prepared  units  and 
threatens  to  become  as  popular  on 
the  American  landscape  as  motor 
cars.  Lord  and  Taylor  furnished 
it  interestingly  in  the  kind  of  mod- 
ern which  even  New  Englanders 
admit  is  nice. 

There  is  an  enormous  range  of 
things  from  can-openers  to  cribs, 
not  things  that  have  been  manu- 
factured willynilly,  but  objects 
started  in  life  with  a  planned  and 
perhaps  inspired  mission  to  not 
only  behave  well  but  to  look  well. 
All  are  manufactured. 
•     •     • 

The  above  exhibits,  while  dis- 
playing merchandise,  belong  to 
the  see-and-don't-touch  school. 
That  is,  if  you  begin  to  get  posses- 
sive, you  must  hunt  the  object 
elsewhere.  The  Cassard  Romano 
exhibit  of  French  dining  rooms, 
which  closed  recently,  was  a 
little  different  in  that  you  could 
buy  the  things  you  saw  provided 
you  got  them  through  your  own 
decorator  or  any  other  recognized 
trade  source. 

They  showed  attheir  place — 305 
East  63rd  street — Regency,  Em- 
pire,    Louis    Sixteenth,     Renais- 
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sance,  and  Provincial  dining 
rooms.  The  first  three  were  mar- 
velous for  a  city  apartment  as  the 
sets  contained  small  pieces  of 
great  distinction.  There  have  been 
so  many  English  dining  rooms 
that  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
country  which  produced  the  best 
cuisine  in  the  world  also  provided 
for  it  elegant  and  subtle  back- 
grounds. The  pieces  which  were 
not  sold  can  still  be  seen. 

•  •      • 

Another  display  open  to  us  lay- 
men, but  "purchases  must  be  made 
through  a  decorator,"  is  the  wall- 
paper ensembles  of  Contemporary, 
an  established  Chicago  firm, 
which  are  in  a  new  room  at  Palm- 
er and  Embury's,  222  East  46th 
street.  Be  sure  to  see  these  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  last  word  in 
finesse  when  it  comes  to  background 
decoration.  Mrs.  Frances  Crumb 
and  Miss  Florence  Hunn,  the 
leading  spirits  behind  this,  are 
decorators.  This  enterprise  grew 
from  special  work  for  their  own 
clients.  They  designed  some  very 
grand  hand-made  wall-papers 
such  as  ''Bouquet"  (flowers), 
"The  Guardsmen"  (a  sort  of 
King's  guard  group),  "The  Idaho 
Indian.'-  "Arrows  and  Swag."  etc. 
Tlie  colors  were  subtle  and  hard 
to  mutch.  Consequently,  they  had 
woven  harmonizing  fabrics  and 
rugs.  Then,  because  moulding- 
made  so  much  difference,  they 
added  antiqued  mirror  and  glass 
mouldings.  These  carefully  work- 
ed out  groupings  can  be  seen  in 
the  display  room  as  well  as  what 
it  means  to  have  the  pattern  in  the 
drapery  correspond  to  the  right 
break  in  the  wall-paper  design  and 
what  it  means  to  have  the  difficult 
silver  grays  all  merge  together. 

•  •      • 

The  Flower  Show  held  in 
March  has  increased  so  steadily  in 
popularity  that  unless  you  appear- 
ed before  breakfast  or  just  before 
the  final  nightcap  you  could  be 
swept  through  the  place  without 
seeing  so  much  as  a  tulip.  People 
say  that  it  was  better  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  connoisseurs 
claim  that  with  less  lavishness  of 
bloom  there  was  more  skilful  and 
knowing  display. 

Personally,    I    had    a    set-back 


when  I  hurried  up  to  see  the  ta- 
bles. It  burst  on  my  consciousness 
for  the  first  time  how  important 
are  surroundings  to  the  charm  of 
a  table  centerpiece.  Put  in  the 
midst  of  undistinguished  damask 
and  silver  the  flowers  looked  un- 
easy. They  need  nice  things. 

In  the  shadow  boxes  were  com- 
binations of  flowers  and  objets 
d'art — suggested  motifs  for  fabric 
design.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
swag  and  tassel  and  oriental 
things,  and  the  best  were  pretty 
good.  The  English  Village,  a  set- 
up of  cottages  and  front  yard  gar- 
dens, which  was  done  by  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  America,  was  the 
great  popular  hit. 

Because  I  have,  I  suppose,  what 
is  called  the  merchandise  point  of 
view,  I  lingered  long  over  the  new 
Steuben  clear  glass  display  and 
the  Lewis  and  Conger  gadgets. 
It's  amazing  what  Steuben  can 
beat  out  of  mere  glass  in  the  way 
of  crystal.  You  may  think  that 
crystal  is  unvariable,  but  you  are 
wrong.  It  is  like  diamonds  and 
may  be  white,  blue  white  or  yel- 
low. The  brilliant  white  is  the 
most  precious,  and  the  new  center- 
piece, a  modern  version  of  the  old 
epergne  with  its  divisions  for  nu- 
merous little  bouquets  of  flowers, 
is  first-water  crystal. 

It  is  also  amazing  how  the 
Lewis  and  Conger  garden  bonnets, 
Australian  beetle  catchers,  flower 
holders  and  what  have  you  can 
entirely  absorb  the  adult  mind! 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  all 
of  these  exhibits  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Flower  Show)  opened 
with  either  a  nine  to  eleven  or  an 
afternoon  tea  party  for  either 
members  of  the  organization  con- 
cerned, a  selected  group,  or  the 
press — or  both  and  that  a  New 
York  decoraiive  exhibit  is  just  not 
a  bona-fide  affair  if  everyone 
doesn't  dress  and  sally  forth  to 
pay  homage.  It's  one  of  the  New 
York  differences.  The  decorative 
arts  are  dramatized  to  the  nth  de- 
gree, and  there  are  just  as  many 
heated  discussions  over  the  acetate 
group  of  fabrics  and  Mr.  Teague's 
glass-handled  forks  as  over  Helen 
Hayes  or  Diego  Rivera.  New  York 
is  just  that  way  about  decor  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  S.  T. 


New  "corn  set"  by 
Russel  Wright  at 
the  Industrial 
Arts    Exposition 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Visit  Britain  and  enjoy  the  mighty  pageant  of  history,  romance  and  mod- 
ern gaiety  all  delightfully  combined.  On  one  hand  a  pageant  of  abbeys 
and  cathedrals  such  as  York,  Durham,  and  Canterbury ...  a  pageant  of 
fashionable  events — Ascot,  Epsom,  Doncaster,  Wimbledon,  Ranalagh, 
Cowes...a  pageant  of  historic  shrines  —  of  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Scott, 
Milton... a  pageant  of  beauty,  in  Britain's  unmatched  countryside.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  pageant  of  gaiety  and  revelry,  night  clubs,  new  hotels, 
theatres,  dance  bands  that  syncopate  all  Europe,  a  If  the  Continent 
beckons,  the  British  Railways  offer  a  choice  of  1 5  Steamship  Routes  from 
England,  giving  access  to  all  parts  of  Europe — Paris  by  the  favourite 
"Golden  Arrow"  service — Berlin  by  the  famous  Harwich  routes.  #  To 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  choose,  we  have  prepared  some  interesting  holiday 
suggestions  for  combined  trips  in  Great  Britain,  including  Steamship, 
Rail,  Hotel  accommodations,  meals  and  sightseeing — everything.  Here's 
a  sample : 


For    free    illustrated    literature, 

with  maps  and  full  details 

write  Dept.  30. 

T.  R.  DESTER 

General  Traffic  Manager 

ASSOCIATED    BRITISH 

RAILWAYS  Inc. 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


30-DAYTOUR-ALL  EXPENSES-S420 

New  York,  Liverpool,  Lake  District,  Glasgow,  Tros- 
sachs,  Edinburgh,  Oban,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 
Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Balmoral,  Melrose,  Abbotsford, 
Durham,  York,  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Ely,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  Southampton,  New  York. 


mm  -  jdstim 


FLYINC    SCOTSMAN  ROYAL    SCOT  GOLDEN    ARROW 

ASSOCIATED    BRITISH 
RAI  LWAYS   /W. 
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ART    CALENDAR 


FOR 


MAY 


The  <UJa  Uerfiorn. 
of-Jiotelj' 


Essex  House 

160  Central  Park  South 

i\EW  YORK 


An  admiring  guest,  a  world  traveler, 
lately  returned  from  abroad,  tells  us 
"the  Essex  House  is  the  Matterhorn 
of  hotels.  It  captures  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  loftiness  and  charm.  A 
view  from  the  windows  overlooking 
Central  Park  reveals  a  panorama  of 
beauty  seldom  found  anywhere  in 
Europe/ 


ff 


A  step  to  transportation,  New  York's  smartest  shops  and  theatres. 


Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly 

in  the  Colonnades  to 

Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orchestra 


Arthur  Ackerman  and  Son,  50 
East  57th  street.  Old  and  modern 
prints  of  New  York,  May  1-31. 

An  American  Group,  Barbizon- 
Plaza,  58th  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 
Exhibition  of  watercolors  by  Hob- 
son  Pittman,  May  1-5.  Exhibition 
of  paintings  by  members,  May  7-26. 

Arden  Gallery,  460  Park  avenue. 
Garden  sculpture  by  Wheeler  Wil- 
liams, May  1-7. 

Contemporary    Arts,    41    West 
54th  street.  Paintings  by  Jon  Gor-" 
lins,    May   1-12.    May   14- June   9, 
group  exhibition  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Independent  Artists. 

Delphic  Studios,  9  East  57th 
street.  Photographs  by  Xell  Coons, 
May  1-6.  May  7-20,  photographs 
by  Luke  Swank.  May  21  to  June 
10,  paintings  by  Geneve  Sargeant. 

Downtown  Gallery,  113  West 
loth  street.  Oils  and  tempera  by 
Stuart  Davis,  May  1-12. 

Durand-Ruel,  12  East  57th  street. 
Oils  and  pastels  by  French  artists, 
through  the  month  of  May. 

Ehrich  Gallery,  36  East  57th 
street.  Furniture  and  accessories  for 
gardens  and  pools.  May  1-31. 

Eighth  Street  Gallery,  61  West 
Eighth  street.  May  1-12,  second  an- 
niversary group  show  of  contempo- 
rary American  painting  and  sculp- 
ture by  Burliuk,  Becker,  Datz,  De- 
martini,  Dirk,  Foy,  Goodelman, 
Levinson,  Liberie,  Lonergan,  and 
Weston,  in  oil,  gouache,  water- 
color,  drypoint,  bronze,  and  brass. 
May  14-30,  black  and  white  group 
show. 

Ferargil  Gallery,  63  East  5  7th 
street.  Oils  and  watercolors  by  Paul 
Sample,  May  1-7.  Paintings  by 
Randal  Davey,  May  7-27.  Exhibi- 
tion of  garden  statues  and  benches. 

Grand  Central  Art  Gallery,  15 
Yanderbilt  avenue.  Founder's  show 
and  Prix  de  Rome,  through  month. 

Grand    Central    Art    Gallery, 

Fifth  avenue  at  51st  street.  Paint- 
ings and  sculpture  by  American 
contemporaries,  May  1-31. 

Marie    Harriman    Gallery,    61 


East  57th  street.   Watercolors  and 
drawings    and    engravings    by    D.  ' 
Galanis.  May  1-14. 

Kennedy  and  Company,  785 
Fifth  avenue.  Exhibition  of  old 
English  sporting  prints,  May  1-31. 

Knoedler  Galleries,  14  East 
57th  street.  Woodcuts  by  Auguste 
Lepere,  May  1-31. 

Kraushaar  Gallery,  680  Fifth 
avenue.  Group  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings for  entire  month. 

John  Levy  Gallery,  One  East 
57th  street.  Exhibition  of  eighteenth 
century  English  portraits  and  nine- 
teenth century  Frenchmen,  May  1 -3 1 . 
Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  5 1  East 
57th  street.  Exhibition  of  modern 
paintings. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Fifth  avenue  at  82nd  street.  Land- 
scape paintings,  May  15,  through- 
out summer.  Lace  and  embroidered 
aprons  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eight- 
eenth centuries,  May  12  through 
September  23.  German  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  prints,  May 
12  on.  Museum  and  other  official 
publications  lent  by  the  British 
government,  May  15  through  June 
16.  Fahnestock  collection  of  laces 
and  Blacque  collection  of  textiles 
continued  through  June  3.  Recent 
accessions  in  the  Egyptian  Depart- 
ment continued. 

Milch  Gallery,  108  West  57th 
street.  Exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Maurice  Sterne,  May  1-12. 

Robertson  Deschamps  Gallery, 
415  Madison  avenue.  Watercolor 
drawings  of  Grand  National  Race. 
May  7-^26. 

Jacques  Seligman  Galleries,  5 
East  51st  street.  Paintings  by  Maria 
Yon  Kammerer.  May  1  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month. 

Marie  Sterner  Gallery,  9  East 
5  7th  street.  Paintings  and  water 
colors  by  artists  of  all  countries  and 
decorative  pictures  by  famous  art- 
ists. Throughout  May. 
Weyhe  Gallery,  794  Lexington 
avenue.  Watercolors  by  Barbara 
Latham,  May  1-12.  Paintings  by 
Fay  Kennedy,  May  14-31. 
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The  Modern  Sweeps 
the  Com  Belt 


his  living   room  shown   at   Marshall   Field   and 

Company  in  Chicago  has  bright  royal  blue  walls. 

Armchair  and  sofa  are  in  chartreuse  green  leather 

and    velvet.    Sidechairs   in    dark    blue    rough    fabric 


IN  the  winter  of  1933-34  two 
great  revolutionary  movements 
were  finally  made  respectable.  The 
United  States  Government  recog- 
nized Soviet  Russia  and  the  Amer- 
ican Department  Store  recognized 
modern  decoration.  Of  course 
there  had  been  unofficial  conces- 
sions before  this — an  angular  sofa 
among  the  over-stuffeds,  a  Jean 
Luce  plate  between  the  Wedg- 
3,  a  few  lone  vivid  stripes  in 
the  chintz  section — but  modern- 
ism, though  admitted,  was  never 
openly  encouraged  until  this  year. 

In  New  York  City,  there  have 
been  houses  of  today,  houses  of 
the  future,  houses  of  planes,  space 
houses,  forward  houses,  and 
streamlining  galore  in  a  perfect 
orgy  of  display  through  the  de- 
partment stores,  one  after  the 
other.  Most  of  the  design  and  fur- 
niture and  fabrics  within  these 
houses  has  been  uncompromising- 
ly modern.  And  the  customers 
have  liked  it. 

And  now  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  in  Chicago,  the  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Kinney  and  Levan,  in 
Cleveland,  all  of  the  conservative 
middle  west,  have  come  across 
most  handsomely. 

Marshall  Field,  with  ''Livable 
Modern"'  as  their  slogan,  have  re- 
cently opened,  in  connection  with 
their  three  modern  apartments,  a 
well-staged  exhibition  of  contem- 
porary fabrics  and  rugs.  This  new 
j  display  of  fabrics  is  outside  the 
three  modern  apartments  that 
have  been  on  view  for  the  past  few 
months. 

The  main  tenets  of  their  creed 


are  lettered  on  the  walls.  The  quo- 
tations from  Arts  and  Decora- 
TION  read:  "The  longing  for  a 
new  simplicity,  the  insistence  that 
interiors  must  be  suitable  to  mod- 
ern lives,  the  different  materials 
and  machinery,  developed  for 
mass  production,  are  all  helping 
to  mold  the  style."  And  "The 
necessities  of  the  past  inspired  the 
design  of  the  past.  Modern  de- 
sign conforming  to  new  necessities 
and  being  harmoniously  adapted 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  live 
today  is  thus  traditional  in  the 
true  sense." 

Wools,  cbttons,  silks,  satins, 
and  Cellophane,  from  45  cents  to 
$13.50  a  yard,  hang  in  long  folds 
from  the  ceiling.  Roughly  speak- 
ing (and  a  very  good  way  to  speak 
of  most  of  the  new  textures)  they 
are  divided  into  four  groups: 
classic  modern,  Chinese  and  Pro- 
vincial modern,  and  pure  modern, 
the  Modernissimus. 

"Livable  modern  often  draws 
on  tradition  for  inspiration." 
Slick,  smooth-surfaced  sophisti- 
cated stuffs  are  all  in  the  classic 
group.  Here  you  find  the  "intense" 
Empire  green  satins,  the  oyster 
patterned  damasks,  the  thick  for- 
mal blacks,  and  the  stiff  shiny 
white  Cellophane. 

"Chinese  modern  has  its  roots 
in  tradition,"  and  its  heavy  uphol- 
stery satins,  self-figured  with  a 
conventional  Chinese  motif,  come 
in  dark  browns,  buffs,  and  lacquer 
red.  Provincial  modern  is  gay  and 
simple,  a  half-way  house  for  those 
who  have  left  candlewick  bed- 
spreads and  have  not  yet  reached 
Cellophane.  It  has  a  strong  flavor 
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THE   FRENCH  CALL  THIS  SIMPLE 


RECIPE    CHART 

Send  for  it — 
FREE 


Copyright,  1934,  Schenley  Import  Corporation 


'Un  succesfou!"  Translated  into  many 
languages,  in  demand  wherever  civi- 
lized people  cultivate  the  art  of  graceful 
drinking.  Because  Bacardi  is  different. 
Because  Bacardi  is  smart.  Because 
the  chart  tells  how  to  mix  25  of  the 
smoothest,  most  delightful  cocktails 
you've  ever  tasted  — all  based  on 
Bacardi.  Of  course  you  want  a  copy 
of  this  internationally  famous  chart  for 
your  very  own!  The  American  trans- 
lation is  now  ready  for  you.  And  it's 
FREE!  Just  let  us  know  you  want 
it.  Write  to  Schenley,  Room  407, 
20  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PRESENTATION 


-%A(Mt>/ 


Schenley,  sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  Compania  Ron  Bacardi,  S.  A. 
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MM  Ay  TIME 


beckons  you 

TO  NEW  yORK 
AND  THE  ST.  REGIS 

Manhattan's  Maytime  climate  is  glorious 
and  the  always  interesting  metropolis 
now  offers  its  most  delightful  sightseeing 
ride  on  the  Merry-go-round  of  Life.  En- 
joy New  York  at  its  best  at  the  St.  Regis. 
Your  stay  at  this  distinguished  hotel  will 
add  immeasurably  to  your  enjoyment 
and  comfort.  Here  the  art  of  living  well 
is  quietly  and  charmingly  managed. 
Four  Dining  Rooms,  to  suit  all  prefer- 
ences. Roof  opens  May  3rd.  Close  to 
Radio  City,  Central  Park,  theatres,  shops. 
Single  rooms  $4-$5-$6.  Double  rooms 
$7- $8.   Suites  $10. 

E.  55th  St.  at  5th  AVENUE 


T""iA*™.',ltVHiH| 
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AT  X-.  AIM  T  IC  C  I  T"V 

2h&  Pte-fffLinen-t  Motel  lA.cK ie.ve.rrLe.ri± 


cj^/7  luminum  walls  in  the  library  of  Futura  House 
in   the    Kaufman    Department   Stores  in    Pitts- 
burgh.  Aluminum  dyed  a  rich  hue  of  brown-red. 
Chartreuse    covered    sofa,    and    woven    hearth    rug 


of  French  provincial  and  may  be 
used  with  the  simpler  early  Amer- 
ican pieces.  There  are  plain  bright 
cottons  in  this  group  in  unabashed 
pinks,  blues,  and  greens,  some 
thin  flannel  plaids  whose  big  red 
checks  suggest  a  Normandy  au- 
berge,  and  an  odd  white  fabric, 
thick  as  a  rug,  with  a  black  and 
red  irregular  pattern  copied  after 
an  old  Swedish  peasant  linen. 

"These  modern  fabrics  depend 
for  richness  not  upon  color  alone 
but  primarily  upon  texture."  In 
the  pure  modern  collection,  mate- 
rials must  be  felt  as  well  as  seen. 
A  blind  man  would  go  wild  among 
them.  A  sofa  upholstered  in  loose 
woven  brown  and  white  wool  feels 
like  a  tweed  ulster.  Shaggy  yarn 
rugs  from  Grand  Rapids  with 
raised    patterns    feel    like    half- 


sheared  sheep.  White  diaphanous 
nun's  veiling  looks  like  mist  and 
feels  like  nothing  at  all.  There  are 
few  of  the  splashing  patterns 
which  belonged  to  the  early  zebra 
era  of  modern  decoration.  Most  of 
the  fabrics  are  heavy  and  plain. 
Some  of  the  best  are  made  by  the 
hand  weavers  of  the  Guild  of 
Saint  Anastasia  who  turn  out 
heavy  silks  in  bright  green,  yel- 
low, and  brown,  which  look  like 
wool;  coarse  wools  which  look  like 
an  old-fashioned  rag  rug  ;andloose 
woven  linens  which  might  have 
come  out  of  some  Spanish  convent. 
Only  recently  the  Kaufman 
Department  Stores  in  that  city  of 
grime,  cradle  of  the  industrial 
modern,  Pittsburgh,  have  had  de- 
signed for  them  a  group  of  mod- 
ern rooms  by  the  voung  architect, 


XjEdroom  in  the  modern  display  at  the  Kaufman 

Department  Stores  in  Pittsburgh.  'Flu-  cork  and 

sharkskin    paper   is  in    deep  and   light   brown    tones 
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/ontemporary  rooms  decorated  by  Kinney  and 

Levan  in  Cleveland.  The  living  room  has  white 

walls,    chartreuse    carpet,    coral    sofa,    gray    chairs 


Harold  M.  Schwartz.  Fifty  thou- 
sand Fittsburghers  have  up  to  date 
visited  these  Futura  rooms — rooms 
of  glass,  steel,  and  aluminum.  It 
was  for  the  Kaufman  Stores  that 
Boardman  Robinson  painted  his 
series  of  fine  murals,  installed 
there  a  few  years  ago. 

In  Cleveland,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Kinney  and  Levan  displayed  mod- 
ern decoration  against  the  early 
American  interior  of  the  House  in 
the  Sky.  Since  the  modern  in  its 
pure  form  is  so  much  a  question 
of  the   fundamental   architecture. 


they  were  forced  to  be  more  con- 
servative in  their  arrangements. 
But  the  effect  achieved  is  one  of 
fresh  simplicity  in  line  and  color. 
From  all  this  activity  and  in- 
terest, one  thing  is  certain.  With 
even  department  stores  making  the 
way  easy,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  "going  modern"  if  we  really 
want  to.  And  if  we  stick  through 
it  all  to  our  French  apartments, 
Spanish  villas,  Colonial  garages, 
we  will  have  to  take  our  stand 
firmly  on  the  shelf  and  admit  that 
we  like  it  there. 


/   he  bedroom  decorated  by  Kinney  and  Levan  is 
in  different  shades  of  pink.   All   mirror  cornices 
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PRESENTS 
HER  NEWEST  BEAUTY  DISCOVERIES 

Helena  Rubinstein  is  again  the  first  to  give  the 
world  the  latest  discoveries  in  beauty.  She  has  just 
perfected  three  extraordinary  new  preparations, 
after  months  of  European  research  and  collaboration 
with  leading  dermatologists.  Embodied  in  these  cre- 
ations are  hormones,  protoplasmic  and  lipoidic  in- 
gredients, the  juices  of  exotic  herbs  and  flowers  •  .  . 
They  are  the  beauty  preparations  of  the  future! 

Herbal  Cleansing  Cream — Its  cleansing  powers 
alone  would  assure  its  fame.  But  in  addition,  it 
brings  the  tissues  rare  refreshment  and  a  thrilling 
vitality.  You  will  delight  in  its  velvetiness — and  the 
velvetiness  it  imparts.  You  will  rejoice  in  the  sense  of 
well-being  and  invigorated  youth  it  gives  your  skin. 
The  cleansing  cream  supreme!  1.50,  2.50,  4.00,  7.50. 

Hormone  Beauty  Masque — To  experience  this 
unique  beauty  creation  is  to  enjoy  the  almost 
miraculous  in  new  beauty!  It  absorbs  all  lines  and 
drabness  from  the  skin,  all  weariness  from  contours. 
Brings  a  new-born  look  of  loveliness  and  vitality.  The 
greatest  triumph  of  beauty  science  in  years!  7.50. 

Herbal  Muscle  Oil — Designed  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  modern  living  —  modern  dieting.  Herbal 
Muscle  Oil  replaces  in  the  skin  primary  vitamins  and 
tonic  elements.  Its  effect  on  ageing  throats  and 
lined  eyes  is  a  revelation!  No  face  that  knows  strain 
should  ever  be  without  it.  1 .50,  Special  strength,  3.00. 

Enchante  Bath  Essence — Created  in  Grasse,  the 
land  of  perfumes.  It  transforms  the  bath  into  a  fascin- 
ating ritual.  A  beauty  treatment  for  the  whole  body 
— soothing,  softening,  hauntingly  fragrant.  Generous 
bottle  of  exquisite  design,  3.50. 

Come  to  Helena  Rubinstein's  Salon  for  first-hand  information 
about  these  remarkable  preparations.  Come  for  individual 
study  of  your  skin  and  smart  ideas  on  make-up  —  without 
charge.  Come  for  the  newer  Salon  Treatments.  Helena  Rubin- 
stein Beauty  Preparations  and  fascinating  Parisian  make-up 
available  at  her  Salons  and  all  smart  stores. 

nelena  runinstein 

London  8  East  57th  Street,  New  York  paris 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON  TORONTO  MONTREAL 
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Royal  Chadron 
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Seldom  has  Royal  Chadron 
Champagne  been  available  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  France.  In 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
journeyings  of  Royal  Chadron 
have  been  mostly  limited  to  the 
few  miles  between  its  native 
Epernay  and  the  tables  of  French 
epicures. 

To  Americans  who  have  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  aristocratic 
French  homes  Royal  Chadron 
needs  no  introduction.  They  all 
will  welcome  the  news  that  they 
may  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
serving  this  splendid  champagne 
in  their  own  homes. 

Royal  Chadron  is  now  being  im- 
ported to  America  and  allocated 
to  private  individuals  and  to  a 
selected  list  of  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  clubs. 

The  Union  League   The  University  Club 

The  Ambassador  The  Plaza 

The  Colony  Restaurant  Larue's 

l!<n  \i   Chadron  Champagne  Corp. 

Suite  816,  551    Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  2-7858 

Royal  Cii  \i>ko\  Co. 
L05  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

tj     HM-ni   i.  not  Intended  to  offer  alcoholic 

Hi delivery    In    any    State  nr    inin- 

the   sale  or   use   thereof   i~   unlawful. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION  PLAY 

You  can  make  this  famous  spectacle  part  of 
your  own  experience  by  going  abroad  this 
summer.  Many  tours  of  Europe  include  a 
visit  to  Oberammergau  and  attendance  at 
the  Passion  Play. 

By  joining  an  escorted,  alhexpense  tour 
you  save  the  trouble  of  making  your  own 
arrangements,  and  know  in  advance  the  cost 
of  your  trip.  These  costs  are  lower  than 
expected,  because  Europe  has  adjusted  its 
prices  in  order  to  attract  Americans.  Youcan 
also  travel  "independently,"  with  an  Obei- 
ammergau  visit  included  in  your  itinerary. 

Apply  to  your  own  Agent,  or 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York  City 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
AMEROP  TRAVEL   SERVICE,  INC. 

*00   Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 

Official  Agents  by  Appointment 


Sweden  ...today 


Two  of  )■?  Towers  in  the  i}tb  Century  Wall 
of  Visby 

WHEN  the  people  of  Sweden  began  the 
upbuilding    of    their    country,    the 
Egyptians  were  toiling  at  the  pyramids. 

Sweden  now  awaits  your  visit  to  charm 
you  with  her  natural  beauty,  enriched  by 
fifty  centuries  of  well  chosen  developments 
in  architecture,  engineering  and  the  art  of 
genial  living. 

Only  eight  delightful  days  from  New 
York  in  the  Swedish  American  Liners — 
quick  service  from  England  by  water  and 
air,  fast  trains  and  air  liners  from  London, 
Paris  and   Berlin. 

Sweden  is  loved  by  those  who  have  been 
there.  Enjoy  this  summer  in  Sweden  where 
the  dollar  has  not  depreciated  in  value. 
To  serve  the  increasing  American 
interest    in    Sweden,     tie     have 
prepared  delightful  journeys,  com- 
plete in  travel  detail,  including  all 
Sc iiudinavian  countries. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

SWEDISH 

TRAVELINFORMATIONBUREAU.Inc. 


Hand  Quilting 

A  craft    de    luxe    in    the    hands    of 
the  Kentucky  Mountaineer  Women 


T~HE  Oak  Tree  design,  one  famous  in  Kentucky  with  a  quilted 
tapestry  on  Louis  Seize  chair  and  sunburst  couch  spread 


551  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


I  AM  sure  that  most  of  us  think 
of  quilting  as  something  rath- 
er lonely  country  women  do  to  use 
up  time  and  pieces  of  material, 
without  any  originality  of  thought 
coming  through  pattern,  color  or 
purpose.  Yet,  quilting  is  one  of  the 
domestic  arts  that  is  ancient  his- 
tory through  most  of  the  Oriental 
countries,  particularly  in  China 
and  Persia.  It  had  quite  a  reign 
of  glory  in  Belgium,  was  known  in 
north  Brittany  and  England,  and 
in  America  for  at  least  a  hundred 
years  back — not  only  in  New 
England  villages,  but  in  the 
mountains  of  the  South. 

Here  in  America  the  lifting  of 
this  rather  pastoral  art  up  to  the 
place  of  really  amazing  expres- 
sion of  fine  craftsmanship  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Amer- 
ican Needlecraft  Guild  which  has 
its  home  in  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Of  course,  in  starting  the  work 
in  what  would  seem  this  out  of  the 
way  corner  of  the  world,  the  ut- 
most wisdom  and  imagination  were 
employed.  Throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
the  Carolinas,  the  craft  of  hand 
quilting    has    never    wholly    died 


out.  The  patterns  and  the  skill 
have  passed  from  one  generation 
to  another,  so  that  the  women  who 
undertook  this  revival  of  quilting 
in  the  South,  preeminently  among 
them,  Lisa  des  Renaudes,  found 
excellent  technical  ability  in  many 
of  the  little  cabins  along  the 
mountain  roads.  The  only  thing 
needed  was  to  establish  a  higher 
standard  of  design  and  a  greater 
intricacy  of  execution. 

The  swiftness  and  dexterity 
with  which  this  work  is  done  are 
almost  unbelievable.  For  instance. 
the  large  quilt  known  as  the  Sea 
Dream  was  accomplished  in  six 
weeks  by  three  women  and  the 
pearly  satin  spread  when  finished 
was  as  fresh  and  beautiful,  not 
only  technically,  but  materially,  as 
one  could  imagine.  In  this  quite 
famous  quilt,  a  story  is  told  of  the 
bottom  of  the  South  Seas.  Many 
strange  mysterious  sea  things  are 
brought  into  the  design  and  pre- 
sented in  beautiful  colors. 

The  Oak  Tree  is  another  fa- 
mous one,  not  so  much  because  of 
its  design  which  is  very  simple  but 
because  of  the  extraordinarily  in- 
tricate work  which  carried  it  to 
completion.    I    doubt   if  the   very 
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best  of  the  museum  pieces  of 
Chinese  quilting  could  express 
more  glowing  and  delicately 
achieved  beauty  in  craftsman- 
ship. It  has  that  curious  shining 
fragile  loveliness  that  some  of 
lie  rarest  hand-made  laces  pre- 
sent, and  which  somehow  seems 
only  born  through  the  actual 
hand- work  of  women  who  know 
how  to  release  in  their  hand- 
work all  the  inhibited  emotions 
of  reticent  lives. 

The  frame  of  the  chaise 
longue  that  we  are  showing,  as 
well  as  the  large  armchair,  is 
Louis  Seize  design,  from  Brun- 
ovan.  The  spread  for  the  chaise 
longue  is  a  soft,  silvery  satin. 
The  design  is  an  intricate  pres- 
entation of  pagodas  and  Chi- 
nese bridges,  yet  finished  in  a 
most  occidental  fashion  with 
heavy  trapuntal  tassels  on  cords, 
of  the  same  workmanship. 

This  trapunto  work  is  not  new. 
It  was  seen  in  the  Renaissance 
quilting  work  in  Italy  and  in  some 
of  the  seventeenth  century  quilts 
in  France.  A  double  outline  of 
the  pattern  is  stitched  on  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  space  between  the 
two  lines  of  stitching  stuffed  with 
wool  which  brings  up  a  very  rich. 
heavy  pattern  of  simple  design.  In 
the  work  done  by  the  Needlecraft 
Guild,  the  all-over  quilting  and 
the  double  trapuntal  are  combined 
as  in  the  beautiful  coverlid  of  the 
Louis  Sei/.e  chaise  longue. 

Fine  quilting  seems  adjusted  to 
almost  every  period  of  decoration 
and  every  type  of  furniture.  We 
are   all    familiar    with    it    in    the 


^earl  colored  satin  couch  cover  in 
an   elaborate   design   with   pillow 


Brittany  homes,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Provence,  but  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  new  adventure  to  see  it 
combined  with  the  finest  models 
of  Louis  Seize  furniture,  of  Em- 
pire, of  Directoire  and  seeking  an 
American  inspiration  from 
Colonial  Sheraton  and  Chippen- 
dale association. 

It  seems  to  me  also  it  can 
branch  out  into  many  directions 
not  yet  followed.  I  see  it  as  a  me- 
dium for  beautiful  evening  wraps, 
for  interesting  negligees,  for  chil- 
dren's winter  hats  and  coats.  In 
fact,  with  original  designs,  ex- 
ecuted with  such  perfection  of  de- 
tail, there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  craft 
workers  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. 
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Couns  from  Berndorf 'Goodman 

jllic    iiicAl   btilUattl    ycxcnuial    en    the    heliAuit    culcuJiaz 
THE  SPRING  SEASON  AT  THE  GREENBRIER 


Generations  of  gentle -folk  knew 

what  they  wanted  when  they  began  com- 
ing to  White  Sulphur  Springs  way  back 
in  1778  —  and  the  modern  generation 
finds  it  more  brilliantly  attractive  every 
year.  The  familiar  loveliness  of  country 
living...  the  charm  of  a  hostelry  old  in 
traditions  of  Southern  hospitality...  the 
sparkling  variety  of  action  and  interest 
suited  to  present  ways  of  living.  Golf 
...tennis  ...moun- 
tain riding...  social  Cy)///j 
activities ...  all  the  rl//li£e 
details   that   bring 
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THE      GREENBRIER      AND      COTTAGES 


flavor  to  living  —  they're  here  when 
you  want  them.  Live  at  the  great  house 
affectionately  known  as  "The  Old 
White"  or  sequester  yourself  in  one  of 
the  historic  cottages.  The  world  is  as 
close  or  as   far  removed  as  you  wish. 

i&         i*         it 

Tariffs  at  The  Greenbrier  are  remarkably 
reasonable.  American  Plan — room  ana" bath, 
including  meals,  each  person  per  day,  $10, 
$11,  $12;  European 
-f  Plan- — room   and 

(Uir  C2J/irt'/iaj      bath  only,  each  person 
Virginia     /         #        per  day,  $5,  $6,  $7. 


L.    R.     JOHNSTON,    GEN.    MANAGER 


Y  he  famous  Sea  Dream  quilting  design  and  a  bedspread  specially 

planned  for  this  Louis  Seize  bed.  Chair  and  bed  frames  b\  Brun- 

ovan.  From  an  Exhibition  at  the  New  York  Decorators'  Club 


DISTINGUI  SHED 

—IN    NAME,    LOCATION,    SERVICE 

The  Delmonico  carries  on  the  famed  tradi- 
tion of  its  past  .  .  .  meeting  every  demand 
of  a  most  discriminating  clientele. 

• 
BYZANTINE  BAR  and  CAFE 

New  York's  Smart   Cocktail  Place 

LUNCHEON  —  DINNER 

PRIX   FIXE   or  a   LA   CARTE 

* 

SINGLE  ROOMS  from  $4.00 

DOUBLE  ROOMS  from  $6.00 

SUITES  from  $8.00 

Attractive  rates  for  long  or  short 
leases.  .Suites  of  1,  2  and  3  rooms  with 
pantries    and    refrigeration     available. 

HOTEL 

DELMONICO 

Park  Ave.  at  59th  St.,  New  York 

I  nder    Reliance    Direction 
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RIVER  HOUSE 

along  the  East  River — Fifty-Second  to  Fifty-Third  Streets 

Apartments  now  leasing 

at  attractive  prices 
with  option  of  purchase 


This  offer  is  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  acceptable  persons. 

Information  from 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

15  East  49th  Street  PLaza  3-9200 

or 

Representative  on  premises,  Daily  and  Sunday 


JOIN  THIS 
HAPPY  FELLOW 

who  asked  for  a  copy  of 

L/elicious  Dubonnet 

Ulinhs" 
IT'S  FREE/ 

This  is  the  brand  new  folder  con- 
taining all  the  prize  and  surprise 
Dubonnet  cocktails,  highballs, 
fizzes  and  rickies  that  have  caused 
the  new  vogue  in  mixed  drinks.  We'd 
like  to  send  you  a  complimen- 
tary copy.  What's  your  address? 

Schenley    Import    Corporation 
13  West  40lh  Street,  New  York 

DUBONNET 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  APPETIZER 
A  ^b>C&!*c&y  IMPORTATION 


LENIN- 
GRAD 

Center  of  science,  home  of 
the  Russian  theatre,  opera 
and  ballet.  Russia  is  the  most 
interesting  and  talked  about 
country  in  the  world.  Lenin- 
grad is  a  combination  of  new 
and  old  Russia.  Travel  costs 
are  as  low  as  $15  a  day  First 
Class,  $8  Tourist,  including 
everything  from  visas  to 
hotels  and  transportation. 

For  information   apply  at 
any  office  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

" Intonrist"  Representatives 
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Tropical  Fish 

for  ^Amateurs 


By  MARION  HUME 


PERHAPS  the  Viennese  began 
it.  Back  in  the  days  when  the 
big  round  goldfish  bowl  was  still 
the  bane  of  American  moving 
men,  eminent  Austrian  psychi- 
atrists were  ordering  patients  to 
spend  an  hour  a  day  contem- 
plating fish.  Scientific  Germans 
early  began  setting  up  little  tanks 
and  experimenting  with  subma- 
rine plants.  It  was  a  Frenchman 
who  first  commented  on  the  dec- 
orative effect  of  the  lighted  tanks 
in  a  public  aquarium.  Americans 
claim  to  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  growing  plants  under  electric 
light.  Maybe  after  all  we  can  go 
back  and  blame  the  whole  thing 
on  Jules  Verne. 

Balanced  aquariums,  in  home 
or  zoo,  are  based  on  the  scientific 
principles  that  the  oxygen  given 
off  by  the  plants  is  absorbed  by 
the  fish  which  in  their  turn  emit 
carbon  dioxide  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  plants.  Scavengers  take 
care  of  the  refuse  and  if  the  pro- 
portions of  fish  and  plants  are 
correct  the  water  remains  fresh 
and  clean  indefinitely.  The  bril- 
liant illumination  which  gives 
these  little  aquariums  their  dec- 
orative quality — like  tiny  jeweled 
theatres — has  the  practical  func- 
tion of  keeping  the  water  warm 
enough  for  delicate  tropical  fish. 

The  "cool,  curving  world"  of  a 
really  good  aquarium  is  land- 
scaped as  carefully  as  a  garden, 
with  groves  of  submarine  grasses 
and  clumps  of  broad-leafed  crypt- 
tocoryme  and  spatter-dock.  Mini- 
ature castles  are  as  out  of  date  as 
the  Victorian  mansions  they  resem- 
bled. Only  fine  shells  and  feathery 
branches  of  real  coral,  imported 
from  Japan,  are  correct,  although 
it  is  permissible  to  have  imita- 
tions in  pink  glass.  Snails  as  scav- 
engers are  rather  demode.  They 
reproduce  too  rapidly  and  like 
many  charwomen  make  more  dirt 


than  they  carry  away.  But  neat 
little  oriental  Dojos  and  Sucker- 
mouth  fish  are  in  great  demand 
and  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
swim  up  and  down  the  leaves  all 
day  sucking  off  green  slime. 

Your  debut  as  an  aquarist  may 
be  very  modest.  Almost  every  big 
New  York  department  store  de- 
votes a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  to  its  fish  department.  The 
Aquatic  Room  of  Marshall  Field, 
in  Chicago,  has  a  little  budget 
aquarium,  complete  with  fish  and 
equipment  (grasses,  dip  net,  etc.) 
for  around  five  dollars.  From  this 
there  are  innumerable  stages, 
which  lead  through  the  pagoda- 
roofed  tanks  for  Chinese  modern 
decorative  schemes  up  to  the  chro- 
mium-bound affair  on  its  own  iron 
stand,  shown  here,  which  costs 
over  $40  for  the  tank  alone.  If  you 
want  to  indulge  a  fancy  for  an 
aquarium  set  in  above  the  mantel 
and  surrounded  by  a  picture 
frame,  or  sunk  in  a  wall  between 
two  rooms  such  as  tourists  stared 
at  in  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
you  will  also  have  to  count  on 
installation  charges.  The  cost  of 
fish  is  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Most  of  them  are  imported 
from  South  America  or  the  East 
Indies  and,  until  ships  were  equip*; 
ped  with  swinging  tanks,  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  every  shipment  died 
on  the  voyage  .  .  .  from  seasick- 
ness. There  was  a  financial  crisis 
a  few  years  ago  when  out  of  5000 
Angel  Fish  not  one  reached  this 
country  alive! 

Most  amateurs  start  off  with 
Guppies.  A  small,  uninteresting, 
dusty-colored  fish  which  may  be 
bought  in  the  five-and-ten-cent 
store,  Guppies  have  no  style  but 
one  great  advantage.  They  are 
semi-tropical  and  not  particular 
about  the  temperature  of  their 
water.  But  anyone  can  own  a 
Guppy   and   the   real    fun   comes 
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when  you  buy  into  one  of  the 
three  families  of  life-bearing  fish, 
Helleris,  Plattys  and  Mollies. 

A  full-grown  Helleri  is  little 
over  an  inch  long  and  the  males 
grow  an  orange  and  green  sword 
tail  which  is  their  only  touch  of 
color.  They  come  from  Mexico 
and  as  in  other  families  of  Span- 
ish influence  the  female  runs  to 
fat.  In  a  well-matched  pair  she 
is  half  again  as  large  as  her 
partner.  They  spawn  every  six 
weeks  but  there  is  never  any  dan- 
ger of  overpopulation  in  an 
aquarium  as  the  process  ends  in 
a  free-for-all  fight  between  the 
pair  to  eat  their  young.  Practically 
unique  in  the  submarine  world, 
the  little  black,  snub-nosed,  sin- 
ister Mollies  are  loving  parents. 
But  of  course  if  you  have  any 
other  fish  the  problem  of  young 
Mollies  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Egg-laying  but  chic  are  the  tiny 
Barbs  which  range  from  $1.50  to 
$15  a  pair  according  to  their  rar- 
ity and  markings.  Rosy  Barbs  and 
Silver  Barbs  from  the  coast  of  In- 
dia. Sumatran  Barbs  with  a  black 
stripe  and  bright  red  fins.  The 
decorative  Angel  Fish,  thin  as 
paper,  are  larger  but  in  a  tank 
rarely  grow  above  three  inches. 
If  you  are  a  collector  of  signed 
pieces  and  first  editions,  the 
splendid  blue  and  yellow  "King  of 
the  Amazon"  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  Angel  Fish  and  looks  rather 
well  in  a  room  with  paintings  by 
the  French  Surrealists.  Little 
black  and  white  striped  Danios 
are  not  uncommon  but  make  a 
perfect  match  for  a  zebra  rug.  If 
you  like  to  point  out  rarities  to 
your  friends  get  a  Tetra  Von  Rio, 
very  silver  and  small,  or  a  splen- 
did Australian,  Scatophagus  Tet- 
racanthus  (he  has  no  shorter 
name).   There  has   been   a   great 


boom  lately  in  Mytemis  Roosevelti 
'christened  when  they  were  first 
brought  into  this  country  by  the 
Roosevelts  after  their  trip  to  the 
River  of  Doubt  in  South  America. 

A  really  sporting  household 
would  have  nothing  but  Bettas, 
the  little  fighting  fish  from  Siam 
where  fish  fights  are  staged  like 
cock  fights  in  Latin  America.  Two 
males  in  a  tank  need  no  encour- 
agement to  fly  at  each  other,  gills 
puffed  out,  tails  whipping  behind 
them,  turned  bright  iridescent 
blue.  Striking,  parrying,  they  will 
fight  to  death.  Of  course  nothing 
will  ever  equal  the  historic  morn- 
ing when  a  goldfish  named  Sir 
Galahad  attacked  and  ate  his 
companion,  Sir  Percival,  in  the 
nursery  fish  bowl,  but  Bettas  may 
always  be  depended  on  for  a  good 
show  and  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
a  few  for  dull  dinner  parties. 

In  their  private  lives  they  are 
peerless  fathers.  Their  courtship 
is  highly  romantic,  for  the  male 
blows  a  nest,  bubble  by  bubble, 
and  spreads  his  brightest  fins  to 
attract  the  female  who  ducks  coyly 
behind  a  clump  of  grass.  But  as 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid  she  will 
try  to  eat  them  and  unless  prov- 
idence with  a  dip  net  intervenes 
the  male  will  kill  her. 

If  there  is  something  cruel 
about  trapping  all  this  wild  life 
up  in  a  little  glass  box  we  can 
satisfy  our  consciences  that  noth- 
ing devised  by  man  is  as  cruel  as 
the  great  open  seas,  and  a  good 
little  Helleri,  Mollie  or  Betta  can 
die  of  peaceful  old  age  in  an 
aquarium  which  is  more  than  he 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  in 
the  Amazon  or  off  the  Malabar 
coast.  And  what  could  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  modern  room 
than  such  a  combination  of  sci- 
ence and  stream-lines? 


NEW  AUTOMOBILE  BODY 


ESPECIALLY   DESIGNED   FOR 


INVALIDS— AGED  PEOPLE 

"Go  where  you  please  with  comfort  and  ease" 


BARCLAY  PORTABLE  CHAIR  AUTO  BODY 

Patented  U.  S.  A.  and  Foreign  Countries 
WRIGHT  BARCLAY   (Inventor) 

Any  one  attempting  to  alter,  build  or  use  an  Automobile  Body,  which 
will  infringe  these  patents,  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

The  feature  of  this  body  is  a  disappearing  ramp  under  the  car 
floor,  between  the  two  side  doors,  which  pulls  out  on  either  side 
of  the  car  and  drops  down  at  a  gradual  incline  to  the  curb  of  the 
sidewalk,  permitting  half  of  the  back  seat  which  ia  on  wheels 
(as  per  cut)  to  be  rolled  in  and  out  of  the  car,  making  a 
luxuriously  upholstered  wheel  chair.  When  in  the  car  it  com- 
pletes the  back  seat  and  is  securely  locked  in  place — no  other 
wheel  chair  necessary.  There  are  many  other  features  we  will 
gladly  describe. 

Write  for  Literature — Demonstration  Arranged 

BARCLAY  PORTABLE  CHAIR  AUTO  BODY  CORPN. 

55  WEST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GATEWAY  to 

HEALTH 

HOSPITQLITY 

and  RECREATION 


Basking  in  the  sunshine  upon 
the  open  decks  of  Hotel  Dennis 
is  ideal  .  .  .  exclusive,  yet 
informal  atmosphere  .  .  .  spa- 
cious lounges  with  unob- 
structed view  of  board-walk 
and  sea. 
American  and  European  Plans 


Mel9)ennii 


WaHiDi 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

PM^ucbrnt      On  the  Boardwalk 
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Only  Detectives 
Like  Finger  Prints 


How  unsightly 
is  a  finger  mark 
on  white  wood- 
3  work,  pewter, 
\  J^riJuHj  silver  and  glass. 
How  easy  it  is 
to  remove  the 
unsightly  spot. 
A  dab         of 

Wright's  Silver 
Cream  on  a  cloth — a  quick  rub 
and  it's  gone.  Shining  neatness 
reigns  once  more.  Wright's  Sil- 
ver Cream  is  a  gentle  cleaner 
which  also  keeps  porcelain,  tile 
and  chromium  spotless.  Get  a 
jar  today  from  your  grocer  or 
druggist. 

WRIGHT'S  SILVER  CREAM 

J.  A.  Wright  8C  Co.,  Inc. 
84  Emerald  Street,  Keene,  N.  H. 


WRIGHT'S 

Silver    Cream 


BAGS 

ENVELOPE  PURSES 
AND  KNITTING  BAGS 


Prices  range 
from  $5  no  to 


;>_."  to  o'j" 

Frames, 

sizes  on  bags 

illustrated. 


Especially  distinctive,  indi- 
vidually handmade  of  fine 
materials,  personally  select- 
ed, guaranteeing  you  a 
quality  not  possible  to  find 
elsewhere.  Samples  of  ma- 
terials and  linings  sent  on 
request. 

Reference:  Newton  Trust  Company, 
N'ewton  Centre,  Mass, 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

27  Allen    Road,  Winchester,   Mass. 
Established    1915 


OVERLOOKING 
LAKE-  MICH  IOAM 
tWORLD^S    FAIR 


««*         K^        <A°        lC°  O* 


J  T  EVEN/ 

MICHIGAN     BOULE-VARD       7  TM    TO    8TH      STRE-E 


3000   OUTRIDE.    ROOANS      3000   BATHS 
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zA  Sentimental  ^Approach 
to  ANTIQUES 

Inspired  by  the  recent  auction  oi 
the  Stanford  White  collection 
of  furniture,  rugs  and  accessories 


I  HAVE  never  responded  very 
briskly  to  biography  or  auto- 
biography. I  think  people  reveal 
themselves  much  more  clearly  in 
other  channels — through  their  art, 
their  daily  employment  and 
amusements — when  they  are  off  , 
their  guard.  Watch  a  woman  danc- 
ing or  sewing  or  taking  care  ot 
children.  Watch  a  man  running 
his  car,  taking  care  of  a  hurt  an- 
imal, or  in  his  business  office. 
Then  you  really  know  something 
about  them.  But  no  friend  or  en- 
emy can  hope  to  set  down  any- 
thing in  cold  blood  which  is  really 
important  about  you;  you  can't 
do  it  yourself. 

I  might  read  a  dozen  books 
about  Sheraton  and  not  know  him 
as  well  as  I  would  with  the  ex- 
amination of  a  single  one  of  his 
best  chairs.  Much  has  been  written 
about  Duncan  Phyfe,  but  the  way 
really  to  know  him  is  to  study  one 
of  those  long  banquet  tables,  his 
early  furniture.  Later  something 
happened  to  his  spirit  and  he  pro- 
duced examples  of  the  American 
Empire.  His  character  had 
changed. 

This  came  to  mind  the  other 
day  when  I  roamed  through  the 
Stanford  White  collection  that 
was  being  sold  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries. 

The  exhibition  interested  me 
very  much.  There  were  so  many 
beautiful     things.     Others    either 


An  Italian  state  armchair  of 
walnut  and  brown  cowhide. 
Photographs,  American  Art  As- 
sociation, 


Anderson       Galleries 


showed  a  very  temporary  interest 
in  a  phase  of  decoration  or  a  very 
complete  lapse  from  ideals  of  any 
kind.  I  felt  that  in  some  cases  the 
collection  had  been  bought  to 
please  friends,  or  to  please  his  af- 
fections rather  than  his  best  taste. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the 
paintings,  with  the  exception  of 
one  portrait  by  James  Feale  of  a 
very  coquettish  young  woman. 


Seventeenth  century  Mortlake  tapestry.  The  monumental  sport- 
ins  "loves"  in  the  foreground  are  in  reds  and  tans  against  <rreen 
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But  in  the  main,  you  felt  he 
had  been  told  what  to  buy  in  his 
picture?;  less  so.  perhaps  in  the 
sculpture.  There  you  saw  rather 
that  he  was  selecting  the  work  of 
people  he  knew  and  liked.  For 
instance,  a  bronze  by  Remington 
of  a  broncho-buster — a  very  vivid 
and  spectacular  work,  but  not 
sculpture  at  its  highest.  Reming- 
ton knew  that  busting  bronchos 
was  pretty  exciting  work,  but  he 
hadn't  yet  come  to  realize  that 
sculpture  is  more  important  as  it 
is  not  explanatory  of  emotional 
moods. 

Perhaps  no  one  phase  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  as  tine  and  absorb- 
ing as  the  tapestries.  The  rugs 
were  interesting.  At  first  glance, 
the  tapestries  had  that  alluring, 
mysterious  beauty  which  is  all 
most  people  ask  of  this  phase  of 
decorative  art.  If  the  colors  have 
been  sufficiently  misted  over  by 
time,  if  the  people  are  sufficiently 
caught  back  into  antiquity  so 
that  only  the  decorative  spirit  re- 
mains, we  are  satisfied. 

And  yet,  how  delightfully  amus- 
ing it  is  to  study  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  some  of  the  earliest  of  these 
old  hand-loomed  pieces.  How 
well,  when  you  do  this,  can  you 
understand  the  process  of  their 
making  centuries  ago  when  women 
sat  by  the  hour  weaving,  into  pat- 
tern and  color,  memories  of  the 
design  of  their  own  lives,  their 
inner  lives  which  was  not  known 
to  their  handmaidens  or  their 
husbands  (possibly  revealed  to 
their  lovers).  These  tapestries  are 
today  the  most  amusing  records 
of  certain  historical  events.  They 
are  so  discreetly  done,  with  such 
an  appreciation  of  the  magnificent 
male  attitude  and  with  such  a 
fine  affectation  of  humility. 

There  is  a  lovely  one,  a  Gothic 
millefleurs  hunting  tapestry  of 
the  earlv  sixteenth  centurv.  At  the 


back  of  the  piece  is  the  old  castle 
with  a  rounded  tower  in  which  the 
great  lady  often  sat  for  hours 
watching  for  her  lord's  return 
from  conquests,  and  sometimes, 
better  still,  his  departure.  There 
is  the  great  curved  entrance  which 
the  lord,  and  his  troopers,  swept 
through  after  battles  victorious, 
eager  to  find  his  coiffed  and  beau- 
tiful wife  who  often  awaited  him 
with  deceptive  reticence.  There 
are  other  castles,  too,  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  splendid  huntsmen  on 
prancing  steeds.  But  to  please  her 
lord  and  master,  this  lady  wove 
in  her  tapestry,  a  field  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers,  with  birds  singing, 
with  dogs  baying  approval,  and  a 
mighty  lion  at  one  side  awaiting 
his  inevitable  fate.  The  lord  has 
a  small  shield  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  bayonet  in  his  left  and 
many  feathers  in  his  cap.  The 
lady  has  made  him  seem  self- 
consciously fearless  and  the  lion 
a  little  amused.  A  delightful  bit 
of  satire  which  I  am  sure  the  stern 
eyes  of  the  hunter  never  pene- 
trated. 

Another  piece  of  great  interest 
in  reds  and  blues  and  marvelous 
greens,  shows  the  ever  great  and 
just  lord  distributing  the  loot 
gathered  in  a  conquering  trip. 
Even  as  today,  no  one  seems  quite 
satisfied.  And  the  children  gaze 
with  rapt  admiration  at  the  de- 
cisions of  the  judge,  whatever  they 
may  be.  There  is  a  charming 
border  to  this  tapestry  of  fruit 
and  flowers  and  musical  instru- 
ments, and  ladies  with  peacocks 
in  their  arms. 

A  Mortlake  tapestry  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  more  im- 
personal, more  done  from  a  pat- 
tern. Perhaps  these  ladies  led 
richer,  more  amusing  lives  and 
did  not  need  to  express  them- 
selves in  *  these  gracious  by- 
products. (Continued  on  page  60) 


Directoire  blue  and  gold  sidechairs.  Venetian  late  eighteenth 
century.  The  oval  back  is  typical;  the  square  back  is  less  usual 
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l-^lizabeth  Arden  has  a  home  treatment 

for  blackheads  and  enlarged  pores 
. . .  that  never  fails! 


Blackheads... enlarged  pores... are  complexion  banes  that  embarrass 
and  perplex  so  many  women.  And  this  condition  i  s  so  simple  to  correct, 
if  you  follow  Elizabeth  Arden  s  instructions  faithfully  and  carefully. 
Cleanse  your  skin  thoroughly  with  Elizabeth  Arden  Cleansing 
Cream  and  Ardena  Skin  Tonic.  Then  smooth  on  a  thin  layer  of 
Venetian  Pore  Cream  and  leave  it  on  over  night.  Repeat  this  treat- 
ment every  night,  alternating  Pore  Cream  with  Ardena  Astringent 
Oil  and  you  will  find  that  blackheads  disappear,  enlarged  pores  con- 
tract, and  your  skin  becomes  as  finely-textured  and  smooth  as  silk. 


'Venetian  Pore  Cream 
Ardena  Astringent  Oil 


.      .     si 
$1,  $2.50 


Elizabeth  Arden 


691  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  City 


LONDON        •       PARIS 

i  Elizabeth  Arden.  1934 


BERLIN 


ROME 


TORONTO 
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TEL.  WICKERSHAM  2-2849 


NG 


SIXTEEN     EAST    FIFTY-SECOND    STREET    -     NEW    YORK 


SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS   TO    GENTLEMEN 


STYLE  is  the  intelligent  adaptation  to  the  individual, 
of  the  mode  of  the  moment,  expressed  in  terms  of 
COMFORT,  BECOMINCNESS  and  SUITABILITY 
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TO  DECORATORS 

We  have  recently  acquired  a  large  and  most  inter- 
esting Collection  of  English  antique  furniture. 

These  pieces  are  now  on  exhibition,  and  we 
invite   you   most   cordially  to   inspect   them. 

We  sell  ONLY  to  the  trade 


Importers  of  Fine  English  Furniture 

204  East  47th  Street 

New  York  City  ELdorado  5-5254 


A  Sentimental  Approach  to  Antiques 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


Exclusive 


Fabrics 


Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    YorK 


The  Copley  Plaza  faces  historic  Copley  Square, 
two  blocks  from  Back  Bay  Station.  I  lere  is  quiet,  beau- 
ty— an  address  as  famous  as  Place  Ycndome,  Unter 
den  Linden,  Hyde  Park  Gardens.  You  will  find  it 
much  more  than  just  a  place  to  "stop."  Restful,  lux- 
urious rooms  make  the  Copley  Plaza  a  real  place  to 
live  while  you  are  in  Boston.  Rooms  as  low  as  $4.  We 
would  like  to  sen  e  you. 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA  boston 

Arthur    Li    Race,    Managing    Director 


There  is  a  house  here  with  a 
classic  portico  and  a  fountain 
nearby  and  many  sportive  little 
"loves."  It  is  a  verdure  tapes- 
try with  dense  foliage.  The  babies 
are  a  bit  monumental  and  there 
is  nothing  which  reveals  the  char- 
acter of  the  artist  beyond  an  ap- 
preciation of  classic  principles. 

But  perhaps  the  most  amusing 
tapestry  is  a  sixteenth  century  de- 
sign of  Orpheus  strolling  with 
Eurydice.  Gorgeous  colors  are 
woven  here — yellows,  blues,  and 
soft  reds,  and,  in  the  foreground,^ 
are  seen  the  two  principal  figures 
with  flowers  and  admiring  ani- 
mals all  about  them.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  picture  a  less  attractive 
figure  than  Orpheus  with  his 
feeble  smile  and  stout  armor  and 
lute  tucked  under  his  arm,  and  the 
stoical  Eurydice  with  her  mighty 
left  arm,  heavy  draperies  and  dull 
countenance.  You  can  hardly  ima- 
gine anyone  being  lured  by  her  to 
the  abode  of  Hell,  and  it  would  be 
even  more  difficult  to  fancy  risking 
one's  life  to  capture  the  lady.  Here 
you  feel  that  the  weaver  of  this 
dream  thought  only  in  terms  of 
strength  and  valor  and  would  not 
have  found  the  poetical  lover  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  all  a  sub- 
ject for  her  art. 

When  the  auction  began,  I  went 
in  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  the 
response  would  be  to  so  much 
ancient  loveliness.  I  found  many 
rather  elderly  people  present,  all 
taking  very  personal  interest  in  the 
furniture,  rugs  and  accessories.  I 
realized  they  were  probably  many 
old  friends  of  the  collector's  who 
wished  to  own  special  pieces  that 
had  associations  for  them  during 
Stanford  White's  lifetime.  When 
the  bidding  began,  I  realized  at 
once,  a  great  personal  interest  but 
no  great  excitement,  no  indecorous 
wish  to  bid  up  prices,  in  fact  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  furnish  a  small 
apartment  with  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  or  Venetian  pieces, 
bronzes  and  a  prayer  rug  or  two, 
for  something  under  a  thousand 
dollars. 

I  daresay  the  depression  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  Five  or  six 
years  ago,  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
these  pieces  would  have  brought 
seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent 
more.    And    also    it   was    really   a 


sale  of  sentiment.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  mediocre  value  would  bid 
up  to  several  hundred  dollars, 
where  a  set  of  rare  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Venetian  furniture  went  for 
less  than  one  hundred  as  did  a  set 
of  Adam  pieces — very  brilliant 
and  in  excellent  condition,  four 
sidechairs  and  a  loveseat  selling 
for  a  little  over  eighty  dollars.  But 
it  was  interesting,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  auction  I  ever  at- 
tended, because  of  the  sense  of  in- 
timacy, for  I  heard  snatches  of 
conversation  about  the  pieces, 
about  "those  wonderful  days"  of 
Stanford  White's  prominence  in 
the  social  and  artistic  world.  And 
people  were  bidding  in  for  posses- 
sion, not  for  money,  not  for  bar- 
gains, but  to  make  real  again  mo- 
ments that  had  gone  into  tender 
memories. 

I  do  not  know  the  fate  of  the 
rugs.  It  is  quite  possible  that  their 
age  and  beauty  have  taken  them 
into  the  hands  of  collectors.  I  like 
to  feel  that,  at  least,  the  hunters 
and  foolish  little  animals  and  the 
stoutish  nude  amours  have  found 
safe  and  appropriate  homes. 

I  knew  Stanford  White  very 
slightly  years  ago,  and  once  lived 
in  the  country  in  the  most  capti- 
vating Early  American  house  that 
he  had  planned  and  furnished.  I 
never  heard  just  the  story  of  the 
house.  I  think  he  did  it  for  a  sister 
who  didn't  want  to  live  in  the  city. 
It  must  have  been  for  someone 
he  liked,  it  was  done  with  such 
exquisite  perfection.  He  was  a 
man  of  imagination  which  might 
have  unleashed  itself  for  splendid 
flights. 

There  were  classic  fireplaces 
and  a  curiously  turned  stairway 
that  ran  from  the  sitting  room  up 
to  the  bedrooms,  and  the  windows 
were  very  simple,  with  classic  pro- 
portion and  decoration.  All  the  old 
furniture  had  been  made  by  men 
who  either  wanted  it  for  their  own 
homes  or  for  the  Early  American 
gentry  whose  ideals  were  slender 
and  upright  and  aristocratic.  One 
could  easily  imagine  that  this 
house  would  not  serve  as  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Stanford 
White.  But  I  think  it  was  a  bio- 
graphical phase  of  him  when  his 
finest  sensibilities  and  his  affec- 
tions  were  involved. 

M.  F.  R. 
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The  zAgc  of 

WOOD 


THE  amazing  gusto  with  which  the  great  American  public 
took  to  wooden  salad  bowls  and  berry  dishes  made  us 
think  "What  fun — we're  off  on  a  new  fad!"  But  now  weeks 
and  months  have  passed,  and  we're  not  only  meeting  up  with 
the  aforesaid  articles  at  every  second  dinner  we  attend,  but  also 
having  Wood  in  every  imaginable  form  and  guise  thrust  upon 
us  as  we  snoop  from  shop  to  shop.  Fascinated  by  the  way  this 
particular  fad  has  apparently  turned  to  deep-rooted  fact  we 
have  decided  that  we  are  all  living  in  the  midst  of  a  Wooden 
Era — not  at  all  an  unpleasant  outlook — judging  by  the  hordes 
of  delightful  objects  we've  been  seeing  around  town. 


INLAID  tray  with  cigar  and 
cigarette  boxes  attached  at 
each  end,  $15.50.  Swedish  amber 
and  white  glasses,  SI 8.50  a  dozen. 
Carol  Stupell,  443  Madison  ave- 
nue. 


SMALL  wooden  cheese  board 
with  a  simple  hand  wrought 
silver  rim,  $100.  Georg  Jensen, 
169  West  57th  street.  Knife  for 
hard   cheese  $8.,   for  soft   $4.75. 


HORS  D'OEUVRES  tray  of 
maple  with  walnut  handles 
and  small  glass  compartments, 
$12.  Spoon  and  fork  to  match, 
$4.75  a  pair,  Rena  Rosenthal,  485 
Madison  avenue. 


INKSTAND,  pentray,  blotter 
and  clock — all  in  one  piece — 
from  Rena  Rosenthal,  485  Madi- 
son avenue,  $o0.  Blotter  corners 
to  match  are  also  to  be  had,  $10. 


A  CIRCULAR  three-foot  tray 
of  walnut,  aluminum  band- 
ed, with  sunken  centre,  fits  on  top 
of  a  small  stand  of  the  same  ma- 
terials. (The  stand  is  about  big 
enough  for  two  tea  cups  and  an 
ashtray.)  From  Etcetera,  71  East 
57th  street.  $27.50  complete,  the 
tray  or  table  alone  is  $15. 


HAMPTON  SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


•  Complete  rooms  or  occa- 
sional pieces  make  up  this 
most  outstanding  line  of 
polished  or  satin  finished 
chrome  furniture.  Coverings 
are  completely  co-ordinated, 
making  possible  exact 
matches  and  harmonious 
combinations. 

•  You  must  see  this  new  and 
unusual  line  to  appreciate  its 
beauty,  utility  and  moderate 
cost.  Troy  Streamline  Metal  is 
now  being  shown  by  leading  De- 
partment and   Furniture  Stores. 

The  Troy  Sunshade  Co. 
Box  A,  Troy,  Ohio 


2  Park  Ave. 
New  York 


Showrooms 
Amu.  Furn.   Mart    232-240  Aliso  St. 
Chicago  Los  Angeles 
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zMerci  ^Madame 

These  garden  book  ends  are 
a  gift  which  offer  your 
hostess  gracious  thanks  for 
a  pleasant  week  end.  Most 
decorative  on  small  tables, 
filled  with  ivy  or  flowers, 
#6.75  a  pair,  cactus  or  cacti, 
#7.50,  in  black,  yellow, 
green,  white,  rose — 

A. 75 

i_J.  filliM/  extra 

ALICE   H.  MARKS 

19  EAST  52nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


- 
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AMERICAN 
CLIPPER  SHIPS 

Colorful    prints   of   water-colors 
by  A.  C.   Edwards  of  the  ships 
Flying  Cloud,  Game  Cock,  and 
Westward  Ho. 

Interesting     for     over-mantel 
use  framed  in  a  black  glass  mat 
with  lettered  name  of  ship  and 
gilt    frame.    Price    $35.00    com- 
plete. 

Also    framed    close    in    black 

and    gilt    frame.    Price    $22.50. 

Print    unframed    $12.00.    Color 

surface  about  19"  x  25". 

Send  for  circular  C-12 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  Park  Square                           Boston,  Mass. 

A  Victorian  Mantel  of 

Old  Cream  Marble 

$125.00 

Just  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  mantels  on  display  in 
our  showrooms. 

Rare  Antique  Marble  Mantels. 
Also  reproductions.  Old  Pine 
Wood  Mantels,  Doorways, 
Bronze  and  Iron  Grille  entrance 
doors,  etc. 

We   invite  price  comparison. 

f9e  (PIbe  Jfflantel  g>rjoppc 

U.  W.  Johnson  Co.) 

251  East  33rd  St.        New  York  City 

Tel.    LExington   2-5791 

Formerly  at  14th  St.  &  9th  Ave. 


123-Arm  Chair 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 

and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  nf  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free    Illustrated   Catalog 
Freight   Prepaid   to   Florida 

fiwndCentralWickerShoplnc 

217  East425tNewYorIi 


DON'T     MISS    THE    NEW 


FIVE       t>V      SEVEN" 


MICHEL       ZARIN 

AND    HIS   ORCHESTRA 
PLAYING  FOR  DINNER  iND  SUPPER 


Birds — 

How  to  lure  them  to  your  garden,  keep  them 

when  you  already  have  them,  and  scare  them 

away  if   thev  are  too  ubiquitous 


THE  pottery  wren-house  has 
burst  forth  this  spring  in  a 
variety  of  glazes,  such  as  blue, 
green,  white  or  black.  Before  put- 
ting these  colorful  houses  on  the 
market  the  manufacturers  can- 
nily  tried  them  out  on  the  wrens 
in  their  back  yard.  The  experi- 
ment was  satisfactory  from  every- 
one's point  of  view,  and  the  re- 
sults may  now  be  obtained  at 
R.  H.  Macy,  34th  street  at  Broad- 
way, $3.76. 


YOU  put  suet  in  the  wire  cage, 
and  grain  in  a  compartment 
under  the  eaves,  and  attach  the 
whole  business  to  a  tree;  along 
comes  the  bird  who  pecks  at  the 
suet.  Thereby,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  releasing  a  small  supply 
of  grain,  which  in  turn  trickles 
down  into  a  small  trough.  ( It 
seems  too  bad  a  pinch  of  salt 
can't  be  thrown  on  the  bird's 
tail!)  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  730 
Fifth  avenue,  $2.50: 


IF  WE  were  a  bird  nothing 
could  make  us  feel  more  so- 
cially elite  than  having  an  iron 
tree  in  a  tub  beside  our  studded 
front  door.  Even  the  fact  that, 
despite  all  the  grandeur,  we  really 
enter  via  a  small  round  hole 
would  not  upset  us.  R.  H.  Macy, 
34th   street   at   Broadway,   $4.69. 


THE  smart  red  shingled  roofs 
were  what  appealed  to  us  in 
these  houses  from  Mrs.  S.  J.  An- 
derson. They  are  of  woven  split 
oak  with  solid  wooden  fronts  and 
have  little  perches  below  the 
doors.  The  large  one  (for  blue- 
birds) is  $2.,  the  smaller  one  (for 
wrens)   $1.50.   225   Fifth  avenue. 


NORMAN   TANNER 
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IF  YOUR  birds  are  of  the 
sturdy  type  that  clamor  to  hang 
out  on  the  porch  at  the  first  sign 
of  warm  weather,  we  suggest  pro- 
viding them  with  a  summer  abode 
that  harmonizes  with  your  rattan 
furniture.  This  beehive-like  cage 
of  natural  willow  should  blend  in 
beautifully  with  your  porch  ac- 
cessories, and  be  rustic  enough  to 
give  its  inmates  a  great  sense  of 
superiority  over  the  hot  house  sis- 
sies that  have  to  stay  in  doors  all 
day.  $5.50  from  \V.  and  J.  Sloane, 
47th  street,  at  Fifth  avenue. 


FOR  the  languishing,  fem- 
inine-looking bird  we  suggest 
this  eighteenth  century  French 
cage  which  has  a  blue  facade, 
decorated  with  roses.  A  small  gar- 
den border  runs  around  the  front 
and  sides  (conveniently  catching 
stray  bird  seed).  A  mirrored  back 
and  bottom  complete  the  decor. 
Pierre  Dutel  at  674  Madison  ave- 
nue reproduces  the  cage  for  $75. 


HAPPY  should  be  the  bird 
that  gets  this  antique  wire 
cage,  Chinese  in  feeling,  and  with 
an  extremely  decorative  silhou- 
ette. It  is  finished  in -deep  lacquer 
red  with  ivory  trimming,  and 
comes  from  Pierre  Dutel.  The 
reproduction  (which  you  can't 
tell  from  the  real  thing)  is  $75., 
674  Madison  avenue. 


GAY  modern  scarecrows  de- 
signed by  Henry  Stahlhut 
included  a  placid  Dutch  girl,  a 
Tramp  and  a  ferocious  Pirate. 
The  almost  life  size  ones,  for  gar- 
den use,  are  $9.98;  the  smaller 
size,  to  hang  in  cherry  trees,  is 
$6.98.  From  Gimbel's,  Broadway 
at  33rd  street. 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  NEW  YORK 

THESE  manufacturers  and  importers  join 
with  us  in  extending  to  you  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  come  in  and  examine  our  fine 
Custom-tailored    Bedding. 

THE  ALBANO  COMPANY,  INC. 

309  East  46th  Street 

JACQUES  BODART,  INC. 

385   Madison  Avenue 

CASSARD-ROMANO  CO.,  INC. 

305   East  63rd  Street 

KITTINGER  CO.,  INC. 

385   Madison  Avenue 

OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  CO. 

385  Madison  Avenue 

SCHMIEGHUNGATE   &  KOTZIAN 

521   East  72nd  Street 

SHAW  FURNITURE  CO. 

383   Madison  Avenue 

Your  Interior  Decorator  knows;  about  these  displays, 

and  will  he  glad  In  accompany  yon.   if  you  wish.  On. 

ratalog,    "for   America's    Royalty,"    is    available    on 

request. 


WELLS  &  CO.,  INC. 


Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 
N.  Y.  Office,  383  Madison  Ave. 


Here  you  will  find  many  charming  and 
unusual  pieces  to  add  smartness  and 
individuality  to  your  garden.  Typical  of 
the  delightful  accessories  which  await 
you  in  t lie  Garden  Shop  is  the  group 
shown. 

A  handsome  Blue  Heron,  32"  high  $49.50 

Wild  Ducks   (white  and  natural  colors) 
13%"  long  with  8%"  wing  spread  $4.95 

Bird   Bath,   cast   stone,   finished   white. 
I'll"  wide  $5.00 

Send  for  Booklet  AS 

"Unique    Wares" 

11  a  m  in  a  eh  er.  Sehlemmer 

145  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
'THE  HOUSE  OF  FINE  HOUSEWARES' 


after-dinner  tray 


an  entirely  new  idea  is  this 
compact,  adroit  arrangement, 
white  imported  after-dinner 
cups  fitting  into  eight  sep- 
arate, removable  trays  with 
cordial  glasses,  tray  center 
for  cigarettes  and  sweets, 
complete     ensemble     $21.00. 

at   fine   shops   or   direct 


w 


pitt  petri 


importer 


Cigarette  Box  Tops 

in  enamel  and  gilt  with  real  carved 
stone  medallion. 

Jade  green  with  jade   medallion 
Lacquer    red    with    agate   medallion 
Black  with  jade,  agate  or  rose  quartz 
Ivory  white   with   amethyst   or   rose 
quartz 

These  tops  fit  perfectly  on  the 
regulation  tin  box  holding  50  cigar- 
ettes, and  make  a  most  attractive 
Wedding,  Bon  Voyage  or  Hostess 
gift.  #4.50    each. 


21  East  5  5th  Street 


New  York  Ci: 


GARDEN 

FURNITURE 

Decorative — Comfortable — Durable 


For  example,  this 
wrought  iron  chair 
with  comfortable 
seat,  waterproof- 
ed in  various  col- 
ors. Rusfproof, 
sheds  water.  Stays 
smart. 


Bird    cages   *    Houses 
Garden   Bells  *   Knockers 
Silhouette    Signs    *    Weather- 
vanes 

.  .  .  also  lighting  fixtures  in  Crystal,  Wood 

and    Metal.    Reproductions    and    Repairing. 

Manufacturers  since   1889. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  Inc. 

216   E.   53rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Terrace  and  Garden 
Furniture 

An  Attractive  Bench 
made   of   Stick   Willow 

Size:    15   x   20 — 15"    High    over   all 
May  be  had  in  any  color  combination. 

PRICE  $15.00 

Express  Collect 

DESIGNS    EXCLUSIVE 

JAMES  PENDLETON,  Inc. 

16  East  48th  St.  New  York 


NORMAN   TANNER 
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Give  your  natural  talent 
full  play!  Know  the  joy  of 
creating  a  beautiful  home! 

The  joy  of  having;  a  home  of  superlative      Knowledge  of  the  principl 


The  joy  of  having  a  home  of  superlative 
beauty  is  increased  many  fold  when  that 
beauty  is  born  of  your  own  talent — 
when  it  is  your  own  creation,  truly  ex- 
pressing your  own  personality.  The 
achievement  of  such  a  home  is  just  as 
much  the  exercise  of  genuine  creative 
talent  as  is  the  painting  of  a  picture. 
You  undoubtedly  have  such  creative 
talent. 


Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  interior 
decorating  will  give  it  power  of  expres- 
sion— develop  it  amazingly — greatly  en- 
rich your  life — and  almost  certainly 
save  you  much  money. 

These  principles,  all  the  essential 
knowledge,  can  be  acquired  easily  and 
quickly  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing study  courses  in  existence — 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 

Home  Study  Course  in 

Period  and  Modern  Decoration 

A  course  of  the  highest  cultural  value  that  will  greatly  increase  your  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  in  contact  daily, 
and  will  give  you  a  broader  understanding  of  the  Modern. 


There  are  30  lessons.  The  first  24  lessons  are 
devoted  to  Period  styles,  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color,  color 
harmony,  and  design.  There  are  6  more  les- 
sons devoted  to  Modern  decoration.  These  30 
lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare  time  at 
home  in  24  or  48  weeks,  as  preferred.  Examina- 
tion papers  following  each  lesson  are  care- 
InlU     read    and    graded    and    returned    to    you 


with  individual  criticism  and,  when  needed, 
additional  instruction.  The  lessons  are  large, 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  booklets, 
constituting  an  invaluable  permanent  reference 
library.  There  are  also  three  supplementary 
standard  textbooks  and  samples  of  fabrics. 
An  authoritative  and  thoroughly  taught  course 
worth  immensely  more  to  you  than  the  very 
moderate  sum  it   costs. 


M\IL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR  COMPUETE  DETAILS 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison   Vve.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vi  it  In  hi  t  any  obligation  to  me  send  me  \<>tir  new  free 
brochure  describing  your  course  in  Period  and  Modern 
Interior   Decoration. 


Name 
Address 


Do  You  Know 

— how  draperies  should  be  related  to  the 
room  ? 

— the  proper  length  for  glass  curtains  and 
over-draperies? 

— what  conditions  determine  the  choice  of 
curtains  for  a  room? 

—the  kind  of  floor  covering  to   use  when 
the    upholstery   and   draperies   contain 
design? 
what    determines  the   choice   of  Oriental 
rugs? 

— what  determines  the  choice  of  lamps  for 
certain  rooms? 

— how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a 
room  ? 

— what  is  meant  by  advancing  or  receding 
colors?   . 

— the  neutral  colors? 

— the  difference  between  tones,  tints  and 
shades? 

— how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a 
room  and  what  conditions  determine 
the  choice  of  colors? 

— what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room? 

— what  rules  determine  the  choice  of  furni- 
ture for  various  rooms? 

— how  to  combine  various  styles  together 
in  the  same  room? 

— how  texture  affects  the  looks  of  a  fabric? 

— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing upholstery  materials? 

— how  to  make  slip  covers? 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room? 

— when  rooms  shall  be  left  without  pic- 
tures? 

— how  pictures  should  be  hung? 

— how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

— how    etchings    should    be   hung? 

— how  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms? 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be 
accomplished  in  furnishing  an  apart- 
ment? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  invaluable  things  you 
will  learn  by  subscribing  for  this 
course. 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received: 

"The  first  two  lessons  of  your  course  have 
been  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  course.  For 
years  one  hobby  has  been  decorating  homes, 
but  with  the  handicaps  of  not  knowing  the 
'why'  of  some  things  my  efforts  were  not 
always  effective.  Now  I  feel  that  I  may  'get 
somewhere'." 

"I  cannot  explain  to  any  one  just  how 
much  this  course  has  helped  me  and  what  I 
have  gotten  out  of  it.  This  course  could  not 
possibly  be  any  more  explicit  if  I  were  at- 
tending a  regular  school  and  classes." 

"I  appreciate  the  patience  and  interest 
shown  me  throughout  the  entire  course.  1 
had  no  idea  a  course  of  this  kind  could  be  so 
thorough  and  be  given  such  personal  at- 
tention." 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefits  I  have  obtained  from 
your  course  both  culturally  and  materially. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  up  the 
course  earlier  since  I  have  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes  I 
could  not  possibly  have  made  with  the 
knowledge   gained  by  the   course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
this  course  is  managed  better  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  any 
course  for  home  study  that  I  have  ever  taken 
or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  I  began  the  course 
merely  as  a  help  in  home  making.  The  in- 
teresting and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
course  unfolded  has  given  me  instead  a  hobby 
of   paramount    interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  me  in  planning  our  new  home." 
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Best  Season  in  Years 


AS  of  April  1st,  the  season  has  produced  just 
/""%    105  different  plays  in  New  York. 

Two  out  of  every  seven  have  been  a 
financial  success — last  season  it  was  but  one  in  five. 
And  it  is  the  highest  score  of  successful  plays 
Broadway  has  had  in  years. 

There  are  a  full  score  of  plays  now  on  the  boards 
which  are  well  worth  the  seeing. 

Which  and  why? 

It  is  the  task  of 
The  Stage  to  guide 
you  to  the  play  you 
want  to  see,  to  pre- 
pare you  for  an  en- 


25  cents  on 

Newsstands 


THE 

STAGE 


50  East  42nd  Street 


joyment  of  those  phases  of  the  performance  which 
you  will  like  the  most.  And  The  Stage  helps  you 
to  live  over  enjoyably  in  retrospect  the  plays  you 
have  seen. 

It  is  a  lavishly  and  excitingly  illustrated  paper, 
beautifully  printed;  with  text  which  is  exceedingly 
legible,  both  because  the  typography  is  good  and 
the   writing  interesting.   The   May  issue,  on  the 

newsstands  May  1st, 
contains  in  addition 
to  reviews  of  the  cur- 
rent plays,  an  unusu- 
al piece  on  the  illusion 
of  real  it)-  in  acting. 


$2.50  by 
Subscription 


New  York  Citv 


£ 
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.Aider  .life 

AunonumoiiL    with    the 

SOUTH  EKN 
ROUTE 


"Lido"  is  an  Italian  word  .  .  .  the  Lido  Deck  an  Italian  Line  creation!  In  daytime,  with  the  5 
streaming  down,  here  is  the  Lido  of  gay  cabanas  and  beach  costume.  In  the  ghostly  evening,  st 
and  shaded  lamps  utterly  transform  the  setting!  Now  you  are  formal — festive — as  on  the  terrace 
a  Riviera  casino,  with  the  moon  and  the  Mediterranean  everywhere. 

Only  on  the  Southern  Route  can  the  "Lido  life"  be  properly  enjoyed.  For  a  speedy  crossing,  cha 
the  Rex,  fastest  liner  afloat,  or  the  Conte  di  Savoia,  only  gyro-stabilized  liner.  The  Roma  a 
Augustus  offer  the  same  Lido  delights  on  a  more  leisurely  itinerary — likewise  the  Cosulich  lin 
Saturnia  and  Vulcania,  which  include  as  many  as  nine  and  ten  ports  en  route.  And  remember  tl 
all  six  vessels  offer  1000  miles  or  more  of  cruising  "east  of  Gibraltar"  at  no  extra  cost! 

Nil u-  York:  1  State  Stntt;  Philadelphia:  1601  Walnut  Street;  Boston:  86  Arlington  Street;  Cleveland:  944  Arcade,  Union  Trust  Build 
Chicago:  j  1 1  North  Michigan  Avenue;  San  Francisco:  386  Post  Street:  Netf  Orleans:  1806  American  Bank  Building; 
Montreal:  Architect  Building,  1133  Bearer  Hall  Hill;  Toronto:  159  Bay  Street. 
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(Jnadian  (Tub 


HETHER  conviviality  begins  before  the  of   it   is   the    75    years'   experience    of    one    of 

first  tee   ...   or  after  the    eighteenth  the  world's  leading  distillers.   Attesting  its  age 

hole  .  .  .  "Canadian  Club"  adds  to  the  is  the  Canadian  government's  official  stamp 

pleasure.  It  is  so  rich  and  mellow — so  distinctive  which   seals    each   bottle.    You   will   like   Hiram 

in  flavor  ...  so  thoroughly  a  quality  product,  Walker's  London  Dry  Gin,  too,  as  well  as  other 

that  it  is   everywhere   preferred   by    those   who  Hiram  Walker  products,  including  several  fine 

appreciate  the  really   fine    tilings    in   lift'.    Back  brands  of  moderate-priced  blended  whiskies. 

He  sure  to  tisil  the  llirum    Walker  Exhibit  in  the  "Canadian   Club"  Cafe  at  the  Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago 
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WALKERVILLE,    ONTARIO      •      PEORIA,    ILLINOIS 

oi    delivers    in    any     tate    or   community   wherein    the    advertising,    sale    or    u<c   thereof    is   unlawful. 
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BEGINNING  ABOUT 


1933 


WE  live  through  a  heat  wave  more  or  less 
thoughtlessly,  mopping  our  brows  but  going 
about  our  daily  affairs.  We  arrive  home  and  read  the 
headlines:  "Thermometer  soars  to  102.  Eight  people 
prostrated  in  Flatbush."  We  begin  to  feel  that  we 
have  helped  make  history  simply  by  survival. 

In  much  the  same  way  we  have  been  surviving  a 
period  of  change  in  thought  and  manners  and  the  arts. 
Until  those  changes  are  recorded  in  newspaper  head- 
lines, we  are  unconscious  of  their  magnitude. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  this  past  winter  has  meant 
a  difference  in  the  decoration  of  our  houses.  It  may 
be  looked  back  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a  period. 
There  will  be  elaborate  explanations  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  crime — events  that  have  been  slowly 
bearing  down  upon  us.  Our  psychology,  our  politics, 
and  our  bank  failures  will  be  lugubriously  analyzed. 

However,  we  prefer  not  to  bequeath  that  fun  en- 
tirely to  our  historians,  but  to  flavor  it  over  our  own 
tongues.  In  point  of  fact,  our  modern  need  to  under- 
stand, to  see  clearly,  to  be  simple  and  direct,  may  be 
the  explanation  of  this  new  style  in  our  familiar  sur- 
roundings. The  new  style,  the  modern,  at  its  best 
drives  directly  toward  its  objective;  it  has  a  brusque 
impatience  of  elaboration  and  ornament ;  it  pretends 
to  be  no  more  than  what  it  is. 

Unlike  Napoleon  returning  with  his  sphinxes  from 
Egypt,  we  are  returning  from  the  valley  of  economic 
distress  with  no  relics  but,  let  us  hope,  with  common 
sense  restored.  We  are  examining  our  pocketbooks,  a 
little  wistfully  perhaps,  and  henceforth  spending  our 
pennies  for  things  precise  to  our  need.  There  are  in- 
dications of  a  new  political  economy,  which  may  put 
behind  us  all  ceremony,  or  gorgeousness. 

The  past  has  had  its  glories,  but  the  museums  have 
garnered  this  richness.  We  are  asking  for  those  things 
more  suitable  to  us  in  this  new  world.  Perhaps  later 
museums  will  pack  our  handicraft  away,  or  perhaps 
they  will  discard  it  as  unworthy  of  preservation. 

In  the  meantime,  apparently,  we  are  present  at 
the  burial  of  some  forms  of  bunk — the  pose  of  the 
collector,   the  exclusive,   the   copier,   the  dilettante. 


"Aw,  be  yourself!"  is  a  street  cry  and  a  philosophy. 

Painters  have  been  looking  objects  straight  in  the 
eye  ever  since  Cezanne.  They  have  bequeathed  us  di- 
rect lines,  fewer  shadows,  more  honest  color.  As  we 
study  the  paintings  of  the  immediate  past  and  present, 
we  see  the  real  image  emerging  more  clearly  from  the 
imitation.  Scientists  have  been  looking  things  straight 
in  the  eye  long  enough  for  us  to  know  our  limitations 
and  our  horizons.  Engineers  have  been  examining  and 
building  long  enough  to  present  us  with  equipment 
for  comfortable  living  beyond  our  wildest  dreams.  As 
we  accept  the  efforts  of  our  engineers  at  air  condition- 
ing, brighter  lights,  stronger  and  more  plastic  metals, 
faster  travel  and  the  streamline,  we  are  beginning  to 
ask  for  architecture  and  furniture  as  simply  efficient, 
as  beautiful  in  perfected  practicality. 

Department  stores  and  furniture  dealers  report  a 
larger  sale  of  recently  designed  pieces  this  past  winter. 
Industrial  designers  are  carrying  the  banner  of  ex- 
act form  into  mass  production.  Their  work  is  being 
popularly  judged  since  the  exhibition  at  Rockefeller 
Center.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  by  its  show  of 
machine  art,  proved  the  unconscious  craft  of  the  ma- 
chine. And  machines  themselves — the  new  railroad 
trains,  airplanes  and  automobiles — are  showing  more 
intrinsic  grace  and  power.  Over  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  franker  exploitation  of  synthetic  materials,  an 
acceptance  of  them  for  what  they  are  and  can  do.  Con- 
sequently the  old  fetish,  that  if  a  thing  isn't  made 
by  hand,  it  isn't  good,  is  slowly  relinquished.  The 
World's  Fair  and  the  completion  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter have  played  their  part  in  advertising  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  these  new  phases.  And  repeal  has  un- 
covered more  than  one  subterfuge,  releasing  us  to 
accept  the  world  for  what  it  is. 

As  we  have  emerged  from  an  economic  depression 
in  this  year  of  '33-'34,  is  it  strange  that  we  should  put 
some  of  these  accumulated  ideas  to  work  in  our  deco- 
ration? 

It  is  out  of  direct  necessity  that  the  impulse  toward 
the  modern  is  born.  And  to  our  minds  this  year  has 
seen  that  impulse  vastly  accelerated. 
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here  was  a  day  when  a  pleasant  little 
behind  scenes  drama  played  by  the  bride,  her  mother  and  grandmother  inevitably  took 
place.  It  was  the  once  in  a  lifetime  skirmish  over  whether  the  dining-room  set  should 
be  Adam  or  Chippendale.  Finally,  the  curtain  rose,  and  there  was  the  young  bride 
ensconced  in  her  period  domain,  whether  hand-me-downs  or  newly-boughts,  antiques 
or  reproductions.  Usually  eighteenth  century  something.  And  they  remained  true.  It 
was  a  lovely  certain  understandable  setting.  Once  an  Adam  dining-room  set  was  set, 
there  it  was  with  far  more  dependability  than  the  gold  standard.  And  still  is. 

rlung  at  the  bride  today  from  a  lot  of  un- 
traceable and  far  less  understandable  sources  are  the  splendid  bright,  shiny,  new. 
wares  of  contempora.  In  some  inexplicable  way  they  go  straight  to  her  heart.  There  is 
no  sifting.  Grandmother  knows  nothing  about  them.  Mr.  Chippendale  has  not  put  his 
fine  stamp  of  quality  on  them.  They  are  the  wild  horses  which  are  fun  to  catch  but 
whose  sterling  traits  are  the  secrets  of  the  prairies.  They  are  untried,  unadjusted,  and 
their  contribution  to  society  is  unguaranteed 

1  he  bride  buys  contempora  as  she  buys 
hats.  4iI  like  it",  she  says  casually,  and  the  purchase  is  made.  Her  choice  of  the  mod- 
ern is  instinctive  .  .  .  With  a  flock  of  new  twentieth  century  desires  and  appetites  it 
is  peculiarly  hers  ...  To  a  bride  in  the  center  of  a  country  with  a  high  industrial  blood 
pressure,  the  modern  is  psychologically  irresistible.  What  will  she  choose?  Modern 
that  will  measure  up  to  her  grandmother's  Chippendale?  Designs  that  express  her 
modern  life  as  straightforwardly  and  as  happily  as  Chippendale  designs  did  the  life 
of  their  day?  There  are  a  good  many  cards  stacked  against  her  choices.  It  is  only  fair 
to  suggest  that  choosing  modern  is  not  the  same  as  choosing  Chippendale.  The  rules 
are  missing.  There  is  no  guide  book  called  "Why  We  Like  What  We  Do."  We  are  en- 
deavoring, however,  in  our  own  modest  way  to  explain  just  that  in  the  following 
portfolio  ...  to  point  out  some  of  the  existent  landmarks  that  are  conditioning  the 
tastes  in  contempora  of  young  America  today 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  last  fall  to  be  exact,  we  published 
in  Arts  and  Decoration  a  short  article  by  Russel 
Wright  entitled  "Unintentional  Modern."  This  was  quiet, 
nice,  well-behaved  modern  that  Mr.  Wright  considered. 
Modern  that  did  its  job  well  and  raised  no  riots  but  spread 
its  propaganda  with  tact. 

But  meanwhile  a  conscious  modern  has  been  shouting 
lustily  and  making  its  way,  too.  An  enormous,  in  fact,  a 
very  enormous  amount  of  super-conscious  and  conscien- 
tious modern  is  all  about  us.  Modern  which  has  been 
done  with  a  vengeance.  Modern  that  shrieks  that  it  is 
modern.  Brisk  modern.  Chic  modern.  Flamboyant  mod- 
ern. Functional  modern — a  quiet  variety.  There  is  trick 
modern — and,  also,  a  great  deal  of  honest  and  thorough- 
ly fundamental  modern. 

All  of  these  species  surround  us,  in  varying  degrees,  in- 
fluencing our  standards  of  this  new  philosophy  of  design 
and  etching  into  our  minds  forms,  colors  and  messages. 
They  speak  to  us  so  loudly  that  whether  we  wish  it  or  not 
we  have  heard.  Whether  our  reaction  is  one  of  enthusi- 
asm or  distaste  is  not  of  primary  importance.  Whether  we 
see  a  form  once  or  over  and  over  again,  it  becomes  em- 
bedded in  our  most  interior  mind  to  change  our  concepts 
and  adjust  our  reactions. 

Modern  city  architecture  has  done  much  to  condition 
us.  Such  buildings  as  the  Empire  State  and  Rockefeller 
Center  have  accustomed  us  emotionally  to  the  strength 
of  steel,  to  plain  unbroken  surfaces,  to  straight  lines,  to 
many  of  the  new  materials,  and  to  the  fact  that  anything 
is  possible.  The  Daily  News  Building,  also  in  New  York, 
has  won  many  adherents  to  the  fact  that  simplicity  is  not 
a  static  lack  of  ornament,  but,  properly  used,  it  can 
become  a  positive  and  harmonious  element  of  beauty. 


Pictures  at  the  right:  If  you  recall  the  old  wooden  railwaj 
station  benches  and  the  contusion  of  the  peanut,  post  and 
telegraph  stands,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  trains,  the 
modern  terminal  is  a  dream  of  claritj  and  comfort.  Lines 
fairly  propel  one  to  the  5:1.").  The  benches  are  low  with  the 
hack  bulge  in  a  restful  place.  liny  are  arranged  in  circles, 
not  stiff  self-conscious  parallels.  The  Velvet  Guild  has  the 
same  air  of  uncluttered  simplicity.  Isn't  it  possible  that  a  busy 
man  or  woman  living  among  mossy  ruins  mighl  <rr0w  to  like 
such  efficiency?  Miss  Stettheimer,  who  designed  the  sets  for 
"Four  Saints,*'  did  a  "reverse"  in  the  modern.  She  used  Cello- 
phane in  the  baroque  manner.  Victorian  homes  use  it,  too 
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They  are  a  constant  reminder  of  power,  of  an  advanc- 
ing construction  technique,  of  the  pleasantness  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  joys  of  speed  in  its  proper  place.  The 
sixty-second  story  of  the  R.  C.  A.  building  can  be  reached 
in  a  jiffy.  There  is  a  thrill  each  time  height  is  mastered 
so  skilfully.  Unconsciously  a  man  living  daily  in  the  new 
offices — run  like  machines — full  of  short  cuts,  absorbs  the 
tempo  of  industry.  His  ideas  of  modern  design  begin  with 
his  desk.  That  is  the  modern  design  he  sees  the  most  of! 

On  the  other  hand,  women  are  being  subjected  to  their 
most  persistent  modern  design  conditioning  through  the 
theaters  and  the  shops. 

Follow  a  New  York  woman  through  a  busy  day. 

An  errand  at  Lord  and  Taylor — once  so  modern  in  de- 
sign that  the  adjectives  cold  and  uncomfortable  were  fre- 
quently applied  to  it.  It  made  many  a  woman  scuttle  back 
to  her  work  basket  with  a  cosy  little  sigh  of  content.  It  is 
spacious,  and  monotone  and  well  lighted.  She  grows  to 
like  this  new  style;  to  feel  comfortable  in  it,  to  look  at 
its  architectural  formula,  its  decor  with  enthusiasm.  In 
this  instance,  rightly  so. 

She  has  an  engagement  with  the  hairdresser.  In  the 
beauty  parlors  can  be  found  the  worst  of  the  modernistic 
symbols.  The  thin  new  colors  like  chartreuse,  and  the 
clear  salmons — silver,  scallops,  new  rubberized  mate- 
rials, modernized  faces  and  hands  on  bottles.  They 
shout  "We  are  up  to  date!"  Oh,  very  up  to  date.  The 
slogan  of  beauty  parlors.  No  one  cares  to  look  like  her 
grandmother.  So  the  beauty  salon  bends  the  modern  to 
its  own  purposes. 

Helena  Rubinstein  has  a  noteworthy  modern  salon. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  contemporary  design. 
Kathleen  Mary  Quinlan's  modern  salon  was  designed  by 


Pictures  at  the  left:  Bars  and  foyers  may  not  be  the  heart  of 
domestic  bliss,  but  they  are  apt  to  he  noticeably  modern. 
They  condition  one  to  such  things  as  indirect  light,  rubber 
plants,  horizontal  lines.  Once  absorbed,  such  effective  simplici- 
ty as  that  of  Contempora  makes  the  so-considered  richness  of 
cornices,  juttings  and  fancy  friezes  seem  just  a  trifle  do  trop. 
Such  a  set  as  this  one  in  As  Thousands  Cheer  persuades  that 
love  of  the  gayer  kind  demands  a  modernized  aura.  Can 
modern  cut-out  valances,  urns  on  columns,  and  such,  gel  their 
acclaim  from  sources  like  this?  A  stickler  for  the  best  and 
purest  in  modern  design  demurs!  We,  however,  stand  pat. 
Many  a  modern  motif  is  copied  from  these  persistent  influences 


ALL  VARIETIES   OF  THE   MODERN   AR 


YARDLEY   COSMETIC  SHOP,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


Robert  Locher  with  a  fine  sense  of  ease,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  functionalism,  with  good  backgrounds  for  bottles 
which  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  a  reasonable  dec- 
orative handling  of  the  equipment  that  must  be  used. 

From  the  hairdresser,  she  may  go  for  a  cocktail.  There, 
too,  are  a  thousand  forms  in  the  most  startling  modern 
manner.  Shiny  surfaces,  brilliant  colors,  repetitious 
lines  or  exaggerated  angles.  An  obvious  use  of  metal  and 
colored  glass.  Amusing  murals.  Anyone  asked  to  describe 
modern  design  from  a  trip  around  cocktail  rooms  would 
say — leather,  chromium,  indirect  lights,  hard  surfaces 
and  bright  colors. 

Cocktail  rooms  are  made  to  stimulate,  to  exhilarate,  to 
excite,  to  command  attention  and  stridently  to  assert 
their  individuality.  They,  too,  have  used  modern  mate- 
rials and  some  very  modern  forms  to  gain  their  own  ends. 

This  New  Yorker  may  go  later  to  shop  in  a  modern 
gallery  (they  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms!)  for 
some  of  the  newest  functional  things  for  her  table  ar- 
rangements. This  gallery  is  apt  to  be  cleverly  stylized,  to 
persuade  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  modern  and  to  make  the 
best  possible  background  for  the  modern  objects  that  are 
for  sale.  It  all  has  a  nice  air,  harmonious  and  interesting. 
It  is  provocative  and  reminds  her  that  among  modern 
things  there  are  some  that  she  likes  very  much  indeed. 

This  shop,  too,  was  built  with  a  purpose — the  purpose 
of  display.  The  purpose  of  an  orderly  machine  to  carry 
on  business,  to  get  customers  in  and  out  as  quickly,  and 
with  as  many  purchases,  as  possible. 

The  modern  used  in  shops  is  sound  psychology.  Its 
ways,  which  are  those  of  simplicity,  give  objects  placed 
against  it  their  due.  Also,  it  says  with  no  cry  of  trumpets 


'■y  ICTURES  at  the  left:  It  is  interesting  to  see  \  ardley,  with  its 
background  of  lavender  blossoms  and  the  late  dear  Queen, 
do  a  modern  shop.  Also  interesting  to  see  a  bank — the  strong- 
hold of  ye  old  solid  conservatives — do  a  completely  modern 
Howe  and  Lescaze!  The  first  is  "smart""  modern;  the  second 
is  "functional"  modern,  (And  beautiful!)  The  Carlyle  cock- 
tail room  is  swag  and  sentimental  modern:  and  the  Waldorf 
ballroom  is  "romanticized"  modern.  If  the  en  toto  of 
these    forms    get    into   our    homes,    what    will    be   the    result? 


^RT    OF    EACH    DAY'S    EXPERIENCE 


that  it  is  at  ease  with  the  times,  a  part  of  progress,  alert 
and  on  its  toes.  All  of  this,  which  can  be  said  in  modern 
forms,  is  propaganda  of  the  most  excellent  shopkeeping 
kind.  As  to  design,  the  good  is  mixed  with  the  bad. 

It  may  be  that  this  New  York  woman  goes  home  in  a 
new  streamlined  motor  car.  If  she  proceeds  in  her  three- 
year-old,  chauffeur-driven  vehicle,  which  looks  well  in 
front  of  her  house,  if  not  so  well  in  front  of  the  Trans-Lux 
theater,  she  has  only  to  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  the 
streamlines  streaming  by.  It  is  not  an  unpleasant  sight. 

In  the  evening  the  man  who  has  spent  his  day  in  and 
out  of  an  Otis  elevator,  which  is  as  simple  as  a  tomb,  and 
the  woman  who  has  been  in  and  out  of  a  dozen  shops  of 
all  kinds  of  modern  design  from  the  scallop  to  the 
stripped  versions,  go  to  the  theater. 

There  was  a  day  when  people  on  all  sides  in  moving 
picture  theaters  would  say  "Oh,  a  modern  apartment!"" 
and  look  beyond  the  drama  which  was  being  enacted  by 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  to  the  strange  forms  in  furni- 
ture. The  modern  interior  comes  and  goes  on  the  screen 
today  without  a  flicker  from  the  audience.  It  would  be  an 
anachronism  to  see  Norma  Shearer  in  her  Adrian  gowns 
and  close  clipped  hair  in  an  early  American  living  room. 
If  Bing  Crosby  sang  Cocktails  for  Two  from  the  depths 
of  a  \ictorian  drawing  room,  even  the  most  insensitive 
would  feel  that  something  was  wrong. 

The  Earl  Carroll  theater  in  New  York  raised  shouts 
when  it  was  first  built.  A  modernistic  palace  of  design 
compromise  if  ever  there  lived  one.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
perience for  those  who  had  been  used  to  diaphanous 
ladies  floating  on  ceilings,  to  uncomfortable  chairs,  and 
to  ornate  chandelier  lighting.  Its  decor  is  now  taken  for 


Pictures  at  the  right:  How  a  department  store,  a  window,  a 
museum  and  the  interior  of  an  airplane  bloom  variously  in 
mode  a  la  moderne  can  be  seen  on  this  page.  There  isn't  a 
common  denominator  unless  it  is  that  each  solved  a  problem 
suitably  and  that  each  belongs  undeniably  to  this  era.  The 
"clinical"  look;  note  the  Whitney  Museum,  has  been  attacked 
— that  is,  for  the  home.  Now  many  are  beginning  to  long  for  it. 
We  cannot  copy  the  Marcus  windows  for  our  boudoirs,  but  we 
can    get    accustomed    to    jewels    on    modern    dressing    tables 


WINDOW  OF  MARCUS  AND  COMPANY,  JEWELLERS 
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THE    NEW    DECORATION  PURSUES 


granted  as  modern,  or  at  least  as  of  this  changing  age. 

To  return  to  the  streamline  car  design,  all  means  of 
transportation  have  taken  up  the  modern  heartily.  Air- 
planes which  were,  after  all,  horn  in  this  era  have  a  native 
right  to  it,  and  they  are  clinging  to  their  birthright  by 
filling  their  interiors  with  modern  fabric  upholstery  and 
simple  wood  grain  paneling.  Railroads,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  now  actually  and  seriously  making  engines 
which  look  like  men  from  Mars,  smooth,  pugnacious,  ter- 
rifying. The  days  of  amateur  rolling  along  a  track  is  over. 
They  streak,  and  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  streaking, 
they  still  look  as  if  they  were. 

Steamships  you  may  have  thought  were  salty,  tradi- 
tional things  which  belonged  to  the  sea.  On  the  contrary, 
the  new  ships  belong  to  the  modern  movement.  A  trip  on 
the  He  de  France,  or  the  Bremen,  introduces  us  to  some 
of  the  expressions  of  European  modern.  These  ships 
stand  for  speed,  for  lavish  comfort,  for  safety.  These 
elements  are  of  the  age,  and  the  type  of  decoration  used 
exemplifies  it.  It  is  exciting  to  travel  on  them. 

Little  does  any  of  the  modern  phenomena  show  con- 
cern whether  our  ideas  of  modern  design  are  sound  for 
the  house.  An  office  building  is  intent  on  being  a  good  of- 
fice building;  a  movie  set,  an  effective  movie  set ;  a  ship  on 
being  the  newest ;  a  shop,  a  successful  shop.  And  so  it  goes. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  shops  which  sell  con- 
tempora,  and  which  may  carry  the  designs  of  one  man  or 
several  who  have  convictions  in  this  matter  of  modern 
design,  or  which  sift  out  and  carry  a  certain  quality  of 
contempora  from  one  country  or  all,  none  of  these  con- 
ditioning elements  exerts  itself  to  influence  or  inform  our 


Pictures  al  the  right:  Whai  has  the  interior  of  a  Pierce 
\rrow  to  do  with  modem  design?  It  achieves  its  effect  with 
unadorned  fabrics,  with  quality  in  material  and  finishes  and 
with  hidden  equipment  It  might  sell  the  unwary  on  the  idea 
that  elegance  ran  be  got  without  gold  and  furbelow!  The 
cinema  done  l>y  Frederick  J.  Kiesler,  one  of  the  uncompromis- 
ing modernists,  is  constructed  to  look  like  the  inside  of  a 
camera.  Recall  Roxy's.  ^  et.  both  are  called  modern!  Some 
think  of  the  modern  in  terms  of  movie  >ct>:  usually  a  pood 
example  of  \*li  il  won'l  lasl  a  season.  The  cocktail  room  uses 
Cork.  See   it   enough   and   cork    in   \our  own   home   is   inevitable 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  PIERCE  ARROW  TOWN  BROUGHAM 


IN   THE   STREET 


.   IN   THE   AIR 


tastes  or  put  us  straight  on  the  whole  expanding  affair. 

One  of  the  proofs  that  modern  formulae  are  still 
in  a  big  fancy  jumble  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  illumina- 
ting bits  that  are  written  about  it  are  in  exhibition  cata- 
logues, magazine  articles  or  in  statements  from  its  pro- 
pounders  or  antagonists.  Once  the  rules  of  a  game  are 
established  in  any  field,  or  once  the  Olympian  view  gets 
going  and  laws  are  made,  books  begin  to  come  off  the 
press  by  the  millions,  making  it  all  very  clear  and  orderly 
and  understandable. 

Perhaps  the  confusion  is  only  an  esthetic  one,  be- 
cause there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  powers  behind  the 
Rockefeller  Centers  and  the  Steuben  glass  shops  know 
just  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  Also,  the  manufacturers 
of  Cellophane.  Also,  the  Corbusiers  and  the  Kieslers, 
and  the  Kantacks. 

The  point  is,  modern  design  impressions  pile  up. 
They  begin  to  have  effects  which  our  active  critical  facul- 
ties cannot  assimilate  quickly  enough.  Modern  has  come 
so  fast,  and  so  extensively  and  in  such  solid  amounts. 
(After  all,  you  can't  close  your  eyes  every  time  you  go  to 
a  beauty  parlor  or  pass  a  skyscraper.)  We  are,  whether 
we  subscribe  to  it  or  not,  getting  used  to  it.  All  of  it !  The 
whole  varied  unclassified  range  of  modern! 

Beware  of  that! 

It's  a  new  virile  period  in  the  making  with  exciting 
forms  and  materials.  Swallowed  whole  it  is  indigestible. 
But  it  offers  a  dynamic  range  of  fine  possibilities.  A 
whole  new  world  in  fact.  All  the  modern  style  needs 
at  this  moment  is  a  little  sound  critical  judgment  from 
you  who  would  choose  it.  H.  G.  T. 


^Pictures  at  the  left:  There  is  no  formulated  modern  style 
for  beauty  salons  or  shops  on  which  has  been  put  a  big 
rubber  stamp  of  approval.  One  watches  tbe  people  who  do 
them.  When  Robert  Locher,  one  of  tbe  original  modern  de- 
signers, puts  his  mind  on  a  beauty  salon,  we  are  interested. 
When  McMillen,  one  of  the  best  decorators  in  New  York,  does 
the  Steuben  Glass  shop,  this,  also,  is  interesting.  Visitors  to 
these  shops,  and  brides — particularly  brides — make  no  such 
inquiry  about  tbe  parents  of  tbe  decor.  New  scientific  mater- 
ials, simply  stated,  are  what  give  the  Johns  Manville  offices, 
by    Shreve,    Lamb    and    Harmon,    architects,    modern    style 


'Vasper  vase,  copy  of  an  old  Wedgwood 

^  piece  with  Flaxman's  "Dance  of  the 

Hours"  figures 
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Whether  it  is  modern  or  in  the  older  style, 

fine  china  today  upholds  a  proud  tradition 

By  ARTHUR  S.  VERNAY 


NOT  once  to  every  woman,  but  over  and  over, 
comes  the  fascination  of  china.  Lipstick  and 
rouge  have  been  found  in  the  pyramids,  but  dishes  go 
back  to  the  cave  woman. 

They  were  her  first  treasures.  And  even  now,  I 
think  they  have  a  fonder  nook  than  either  the  family 
silver  or  grandmother's  best  linen  sheets.  She  once 
had  a  whole  hierarchy  of  little  pottery  goddesses 
who  watched  over  dishes  and  bowls  and  jugs.  You  and 
I  sometimes  see  a  reverential  look  come  into  a 
woman's  face  as  she  arranges  precious  porcelains  in 
a  corner  cupboard.  I  have  noticed  the  same  expression 
in  the  eyes  of  browsers  in  china  departments  of  shops. 
It  is  a  sort  of  reverence  for  beauty  and  fragility.  Some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  predatory  way  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  examines  dresses  and  hats. 

This  fascination  is  not  entirely  feminine.  Men  are 
deeply  interested  in  china,  too.  The  greatest  potters 
have  been  men,  and  men  have  been  some  of  the  most 
ardent  collectors. 

Still  women  buy  most  of  it.  At  the  present  moment 
there  must  be  hundreds  of  women  trying  to  choose 
among  patterns  and  makes,  wondering  what  standards 
apply  for  quality,  what  certain  technical  terms 
mean,  and  realizing  that  there  is  a  good  deal  they 
don't  know  about  it. 

I  hey  know  one  thing,  however.  They  are  weary 
of  makeshifts.  They  have  a  strong  feeling  that  peas 
ant  potter\,  for  all  its  charm,  should  be  confined  to 
informal  occasions.  For  formal  use  they  want  some- 
thing traditional,  of  unquestioned  quality,  something 
that   might,  given   time,  become  an   heirloom. 


But  for  all  our  love  of  beautiful  china,  the  majority 
of  people  are  thoroughly  vague  about  it.  We  are  glib 
in  admiration  of  our  friends'  old  Worcester  or  new 
Worcester,  their  Spode  or  Wedgwood  as  the  case  may 
be  but  most  of  us  have  felt  like  saying,  as  one  bride 
we  know  did,  "For  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  china  and  earthenware  r  And  when  is  it 
porcelain?" 

Most  people  can  tell  a  china  plate  from  an  earthen- 
ware one  when  they  see  it  and  feel  it.  The  real  con- 
fusion comes  because  the  word  china  gets  bandied 
around  like  a  football.  Technically  it  means  a  hard, 
vitreous  porcelain,  translucent  and  cold  to  the  touch. 
In  everyday  parlance  it  means  dishes  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  most  delicate  porcelain  cups  to  the  coffee  mugs  in 
the  Automat.  The  terms  earthenware  and  pottery  are 
generally  used  correctly  to  apply  to  wares  not  china. 
But  porcelain  is  a  common  noun  with  which  we  de- 
scribe anything  from  bathtubs  to  Egyptian  pottery. 

The  difference  between  china  and  earthenware, 
as  well  as  between  one  china  and  another,  and  one 
earthenware  and  another  depends  on  four  things.  The 
first  is  the  chemical  content  of  what  is  called  the  paste 
or  body.  The  second  is  the  kind  of  glaze,  and  how  it 
is  put  on.  The  third  factor  is  the  amount  of  heat  ap- 
plied in  the  firing,  while  the  fourth  factor  is  the  qual- 
ity of  workmanship. 

There  are  really  two  sorts  of  china,  classifying 
them  according  to  chemical  content — hard  paste  china 
and  soft  paste  china.  At  one  time  practically  all  the 
European  potters  manufactured  soft  paste  china.  They 
made  this  soft  china  not  because  they  wished  to,  but 
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because  they  were  still  endeavoring  to  find  the  correct 
formula  for  producing  the  hard  china  of  the  Orient. 

Most  Oriental  porcelain  is  hard  paste,  and  one  by 
one  the  European  factories  found  the  right  ingredi- 
ents to  imitate  it.  The  elements  of  hard  paste  are  kao- 
lin, or  china  clay,  feldspar  and  silica,  with  several 
other  things  in  varying  amounts.  The  secret  of  china's 
translucency  as  well  as  of  its  opaqueness  is  in  the  be- 
havior of  these  two  main  ingredients  when  they  are 
fired  in  the  kiln.  Both  are  ground  into  very  fine  par- 
ticles, but  while  the  particles  of  the  feldspar  melt 
and  vitrefy  in  the  intense  heat,  the  white  particles  of 
kaolin  are  dissolved  in  the  glassy  matrix.  And,  of 
course,  chinas  with  a  high  percentage  of  feldspar  are 
more  translucent  than  those  with  less. 

Generally,  fine  English  china  has  not  so  much  feld- 
spar in  its  formula,  but  instead  there  is  a  large  pro- 


portion of  bone  dust — hence  the  term  "bone  china" 
with  which  we  all  are  familiar.  This  china  is  not  as  hard 
as  hard  paste  china,  but  it  is  far  harder  than  the  old 
soft  paste  ware  of  the  experimental  period.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  experts  who  sing  its  praises  above  all 
other  chinas  as  warmer,  finer,  and  more  beautiful  in 
texture. 

Earthenware,  in  contrast  to  china,  is  made  of  various 
kinds  of  potter's  clays,  some  purer,  whiter,  and  better 
blended  than  others.  The  earthenware  is  not  subjected 
to  the  high  temperatures  in  firing  that  porcelain  is. 
And  it  is  entirely  without  translucency,  and  not  so 
cold  to  touch. 

We  have  a  way  of  thinking  that  because  clay  jugs 
and  pots  and  bowls  have  been  made  since  ancient  times, 
china  must  have  always  existed.  But  really  it  has  been 
gracing  our  tables  only  a  few  hundred  years.  Even  the 
great  Elizabeth  had  only  two  "porselyn"  bowls,  and 
one  posset  cup  of  "grene  pursselyn,"  which  she  re- 
garded as  far  too  fine  for  everyday  use.  Common  sil- 
ver would  do  for  that.  Her  subjects,  of  course,  were 


Qld  Lowestoft,  made  in  China  for  the  American  trade  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  decorated  with  cohalt  bands 
and  gold  stars,  has  been  copied  recently  by  Copeland  and 
Thompson  in  Spode  stoneware  especially  for  William  H. 
Plummer  and  company.  It  repeats  the  oyster  gray  and  the 
blue  and  gold  designs  of  the  original,  as  well  as  the  charming 
shapes  and  feeling  of  restraint  and  dignity.  Instead  of  the  eagle, 
a  personal  monogram  or  crest  may  be  placed  on  the  shield 
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using  common  pewter  and  still  more  common  wood. 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  very  little  china  in  En- 
gland before  the  Stuart  restoration.  Then  ships  began 
to  bring  it  back  from  China  in  respectable  quantities. 
It  caught  on — along  with  tea,  coffee  and  India  calicoes. 
The  canny  Chinese  were  soon  turning  out  special 
wares  and  special  patterns  for  the  European  trade, 
which  no  sooner  were  landed  on  the  docks  than  they 
were  snapped  up. 

On  the  Continent  and  in  England,  potters  began 
very  soon  to  copy  the  fascinating  porcelain  of  the 
Orient,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  many  rather  lovely  examples  of 
soft  paste  ware.  You  are  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  old  factories — Rouen,  St.  Cloud,  Lille,  Chantilly, 
Vincennes,  Sevres,  Ginori,  Dresden,  Chelsea,  Bow, 
and  a  score  of  others. 

The  factory  at  Sevres  had  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
histories  of  them  all.  Madame  de  Pompadour  became 
interested  in  the  works  at  Vincennes,  and  persuaded  the 
King  to  take  over  the  potteries  and  move  them  to 
Sevres.  There  they  started  turning  out  those  compli- 
cated masterpieces  which  had  such  wide  influence  on 
china  decoration  throughout  Europe.  The  French 
potters  were  forbidden  by  law  to  imitate  Sevres,  they 
were  not  even  allowed  to  use  gold  on  their  products. 
That  was  a  government  monopoly.  But  across  the 
Rhine  and  the  Channel,  Sevres  had  its  effect. 

No  one  could  afford  to  be  too  much  influenced  by 
Sevres,  however.  The  factory  was  subsidized  and  ran 
at  huge  deficits,  made  up  from  the  privy  purse.  Every 


object  was  in  the  grand  manner,  fit  for  Versailles  and 
priced  accordingly.  Later  some  more  sensible  things 
were  made,  but  even  to  the  present,  ornateness  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  fine  workmanship  at  Sevres. 

In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  they  were 
striving  to  discover  the  secret  of  Oriental  china  and 
produce  something  "just  as  good."  In  fact,  the  tale 
of  the  English  potters  is  a  story  in  itself,  and  because 
their  wares  are  so  readily  available  to  the  American 
woman,  they  and  American  china  are  the  central  theme 
of  this  article. 

China  making  has  an  aristocratic  past.  The  Chinese 
who  invented  it  probably  just  before  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty held  it  in  high  reverence,  and  there  were  some 
varieties  which  only  the  Emperors  might  use. 

But  pottery  has  always  been  a  folk  craft,  and  china 
making  is  a  branch  of  pottery.  For  every  masterpiece 
produced,  ordinary  stuff  has  been  turned  out  by  the 
ton.  The  situation  is  the  same,  now. 

The  aristocratic  china  of  today,  however,  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  it  was.  Patterns  change  and  are 
elaborated  5  new  ones  are  invented.  But  old  forms 
continue  to  please  us.  Some  of  the  finest  china  repro- 
duces as  nearly  as  possible  the  china  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  nineteenth.  Many  of  the  old 
potteries  have  had  a  continuous  existence  since  then, 
and  use  to  a  great  extent  the  same  ingredients  in  the 
body  of  the  china. 

You  will  find  modern  Spode  made  by  the  same 
formula  as  that  perfected  by  the  first  Josiah.  Your 
Queen's  ware  Wedgwood  plates  are  not  so  different 


^his  teaset  is  a  product  of  the  Crown  Derby  works  of  today.  The  pattern  is  based  on  the 
old  Japanese  Imari  work,  and  is  typical  of  the  old  Derby.  From  William  H.  Plummer 
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from  the  creamy  white  earthenware  plates  made  for 
Queen  Charlotte  in  1765.  You  will  find  the  new 
Crown  Derby  repeating  the  old  Crown  Derby  to  the 
best  of  its  ability.  And  the  old  traditions  are  still  ob- 
served in  the  modern  Minton,  Worcester,  Doulton. 
These  houses  have  traditions  to  uphold,  and  they 
endeavor  to  uphold  them. 

There  are  several  firms  on  the  continent  with  equal- 
ly high  standards  of  workmanship,  a>nd  whose  wares 
are  easily  available  to  the  American  woman.  The 
Haviland  factory  at  Limoges  was  started  several  gen- 
erations ago  to  make  French  porcelain  especially  for 
the  American  market.  The  consequence,  of  course,  is 
that  the  product  is  strongly  modified  by  what  the 
French  believe  will  go  in  America.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  the  effort  and  the 
quality  is  high.  Fine  china  is  still  produced  at  Dresden, 
the  old  Imperial  factory  at  Augarten,  at  the  Ginori 
works  in  Italy,  and  particularly  the  Royal  Copen- 
hagen works. 

The  only  American  china  to  be  compared  in  any 
way  to  the  best  European  standards  is  Lenox,  made  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  which  is  fast  establishing  a 
young  tradition  of  its  own. 

In  selecting  fine  china,  the  first  thing  to  consider 
is  the  quality  of  the  body.  That  is  the  foundation. 
No  amount  of  decoration  can  make  up  for  lack  of 
quality  there.  And  in  all  fine  china  factories  the  sim- 
plest plate  is  of  the  same  grade  of  china  as  the  most 
elaborate  one. 

You  almost  have  to  watch  porcelain  in  the  making 
to  understand  what  the  words  quality  and  workman- 


Z3  enox  unites  the  standards  of  the  classic  English  potters 
>>->  with  a  feeling  for  modern  styles,  and  produces  a  fine  china 
which  is  distinctly  American.  The  teaset  shown  here  is  of  un- 
usual elongated  shape,  dramatic  in  its  creamy  white  simplicity 


y*His  set  is  made  from  Haviland's  new  body,  celadon,  sug- 
gesting  the   celadon   effects   of   Oriental   porcelain.   The 
shapes  are  modern;   their  inverted  curves  are   undecorated 
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ship  mean.  In  fact,  the  best  way  to  understand  is  to  go  over  a  factory  where 
cheap  dishes  are  turned  out  by  mass  production,  and  then  to  study  the  careful 
processes  of  such  a  factory  as  Lenox  at  Trenton. 

From  the  bins  of  white  Florida  clay  to  the  last  touch  of  gold  paint  there  is 
no  let-up  of  care  and  skill.  Nobody  hurries.  The  workers  move  swiftly  and 
deftly,  but  there  is  no  rush.  Each  piece  is  handled  separately ;  there  is  no  mass 
production  in  the  usual  sense.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinary  china  factory,  the 
man  at  the  "jigger"  or  molding  wheel  is  usually  able  to  mold  as  many  as  two 
hundred  dozen  plates  a  day.  But  at  Lenox,  as,.is  the  case  with  all  fine  china 
factories,  the  average  is  thirty  dozen  a  day — but  the  rule  is  "Get  them  right 
— perfect!" 

Dozens  of  people  work  on  each  piece.  The  chief  ingredients  in  the  china 
are  white  Florida  clay,  feldspar  and  silica,  in  just  the»proportion  to  produce 
the  creamy  translucency.  The  clay  and  feldspar  are  ground  very  fine  in  large 
cylinders  with  pieces  of  flint  rock.  The  grinding  is-controlled  so  that  the  par- 
ticles are  always  of  the  same  smoothness.  Then  the  ingredients  are  forced 
through  a  very  fine  mesh  screen,  and  are  passed  over  magnets  which  remove 
all  metallic  impurities. 

When  the  clay  is  ready  to  pour  into  the  plaster  of  paris  molds,  it  has  about 
the  consistency  of  cream  soup  and  is  called  the  "slip."  The  "slip"  is  poured 
into  molds  ranged  about  a  round  revolving  work  table.  The  clay  dries  around 
the  edges  of  the  mold  first  and  when  it  has  reached  the  correct  thickness  the 
surplus  material  is  poured  off.  When  the  form  is  dry  enough  it  is  skilfully 
taken  from  the  mold  and  subjected  to  a  drying-out  process.  Rough  edges  are 
smoothed  off  by  workers  with  brushes,  and  handles  and  knobs  and  bases  which 
have  been  molded  separately  are  stuck  on  with  fresh  "slip."  Plates  are  made 
on  the  aforementioned  "jigger"  which  is  the  modern  version  of  the  potter's 
wheel.  Soft  clay  is  placed  over  a  disc-shaped  mold,  and  the  disc  is  turned 
rapidly  on  the  wheel.  As  it  turns  the  potter  presses  down  on  it  a  profile  of  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  which  shapes  it  in  a  very  few  seconds. 

Every  object  is  molded  one-sixth  larger  than  you  will  see  it  in  the  shops, 
because  the  baking  process  shrinks  it  that  much.  When  the  shapes  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  furnace,  they  are  packed  in  "saggers,"  or  casserole-like  trays, 
on  a  bed  of  powdered  flint.  The  flint  does  not  shrink  in  the  fire  and  holds  the 
plates  steady.  The  kilns  are  heated  by  gas — in  the  old  days  it  was  coal — and 
when  the  "saggers"  are  stacked  inside,  the  door  is  bricked  up  and  there  it  stays 
for  eighty  hours.  What  comes  out  is  known  as  "biscuit." 

Putting  the  glaze  on  is  a  delicate  process.  Each  piece  is  dipped  by  hand. 
Then  it  is  fired  again  in  another  kiln.  After  that  it  is  inspected  for  flaws  and 
then  sent  to  the  decorating  departments,  where  the  color  and  gold  leaf  are 
put  on.  What  decoration  goes  on  any  piece  of  fine  china  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
But  the  inherent  quality  of  good  materials  and  workmanship  which  goes  into 
china  is  not  in  the  realm  of  taste.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  science  and  skill, 
standards  and  traditions. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  past  where  the  traditions  started. 


^     *     - 


'Pouring  the  "slip"  or  liquid  mixture  in- 
to one  of  the  large  plaster  of  paris  molds 


'The  figures  are  placed  in  "saggers"  01 
a  bed  of  powdered  flint  for  firing 
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Potteries  in  Staffordshire  had  made  fairly  decent  earthenware  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  had  found  out  things  about  glazes,  painting,  print- 
ing and  so  on.  But  the  product  was  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
as  the  Oriental  article.  Collectors  scramble  for  specimens  of  it  now,  but  then 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  infant  industry.  Wedgwood's  tombstone  epitaph 
refers  to  it  as  a  "rude  and  inconsiderable  manufactory,"  which,  by  the  way, 
the  Great  Josiah  is  supposed  to  have  "converted  into  an  elegant  Art." 

He  really  did.  He  was  the  first  potter  to  look  to  ancient  Greece  for  decora- 
tive themes  instead  of  to  the  Mings  and  the  Ch'ings.  Besides  this  he  de- 
veloped his  famous  Jasper  ware,  and  perfected  a  white  earthenware  for  table 
use,  which  not  only  revolutionized  the  "inconsiderable  manufactory"  but  is 
still  the  creamiest  and  most  luscious  ware  you  will  find  today. 

The  real  accomplishments  of  these  early  potters,  of  course,  lay  in  perfect- 
ing methods  of  manufacture,  of  stabilizing  the  paste  formulae,  their  study  of 
glazes.  But  that  was  not  all.  They  invented  new  forms  of  decoration  which 
greatly  influence  our  taste  today. 

Wedgwood  devoted  his  efforts  to  his  Jasper  ware,  but  china  making  was 
taken  up  by  the  firm  later  on.  In  English  china  no  name  stands  higher  than 
that  of  Josiah  Spode,  the  elder.  He  was  only  three  years  younger  than  Wedg- 
wood, but  he  got  his  start  later  in  life.  When  he  finally  made  his  "bone  china" 
discovery  it  was  1789,  thirty  years  after  Wedgwood  had  launched  his  sen- 
sational Jasper  and  Queen's  ware.  He  had  been  in  business  for  himself  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  however,  and  his  earthenware  was  very  popular. 

Spode  produced  complicated  Chinese  patterns  in  blue  and  white,  and  red 
and  white,  as  well  as  in  other  colors.  He  copied  the  Lowestoft  designs  too,  as 
the  Copeland  works  still  does  today.  Josiah  Spode  also  worked  out  several  de- 
signs based  on  the  Japanese  Imari  pattern,  with  its  intense  reds  and  royal 
blues  and  golds.  It  is  the  same  motif  so  familiar  in  old  Derby  and  old  Worces- 
ter. The  Spodes  claim  to  have  originated  these  designs,  but  then,  as  now,  one 
potter  copied  the  successful  patterns  of  another  as  fast  as  they  came  out,  so 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  decision  to  either  side.  We  know,  however, 
that  these  designs  are  usually  associated  with  Worcester  and  Derby. 

You'll  find  Crown  Derby  in  the  market  today,  though  the  works  have  been 
through  various  vicissitudes.  For  many  years  they  ceased  to  exist,  then  they 
were  started  up  again.  The  new  Derby  follows  the  old  traditions  of  excel- 
lence, and  reproduces  to  the  letter  some  of  the  brilliant  old  patterns. 

Worcester  is  similar  to  Derby  in  richness.  They  have  distinct  differences 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  typical  of  each,  but  there  was  a  constant 
borrowing  of  each  other's  patterns  and  ideas  of  decoration. 

All  of  the  makers  of  fine  china  today  are  proud  of  their  old  designs,  but 
they  are  constantly  creating  new  ones.  China  making  is  still  a  very  lively  art, 
and  has  its  flurries  of  fashion.  But  good  design  remains  good  design.  And 
if  you  are  selecting  china  this  season,  you  may  find  yourself  harboring  a  yearn- 
ing to  be  formal  and  just  a  bit  traditional.  You  will  be  looking  for  quality 
and  workmanship,  whether  the  pattern  be  old  or  the  newest  of  the  new. 


J^"uch  of  the  decoration  is  put  on  in  color  or  gold  leaf  by  hand 
before  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  kiln  for  its  final  baking 


China  in  modern  and  tradi- 
tional mood.  Opposite  page: 
service  plate  of  Wedgwood  china 
with  modified  classic  border; 
Lenox  plate  with  platinum 
bands;  a  modern  pattern  of 
Royal  Doulton  from  William  S. 
Pitcairn;  an  acorn  and  leaf  bor- 
der designed  by  one  of  the  pres- 
ent Wedgwood  family  in  the 
contemporary  manner.  This 
page:  another  Wedgwood  plate 
very  much  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tion; Minton  ware  plate  repro- 
ducing an  old  shape  and  pattern, 
from  Meakin  and  Ridgway;  an 
old  Worcester  reproduction 
with  the  famous  Worcester  lily 
in  the  design,  from  Maddock 
and  Miller;  and  another  Minton 
design,    Meakin    and    Ridgwa) 
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BY  C.  J.  MASSECK 


IT  was  high  noon  in  a  little  New  England  valley  and 
years  ago.  There  was  no  stir  in  the  hot  spring  day, 
and  little  of  sprightliness  in  our  legs  after  three  hours 
of  hard  wading  in  the  swift  water.  But  bright  and 
gleaming  in  the  shade,  in  a  nest  of  green  ferns,  were 
seven  fresh-caught  trout,  cleaned  and  ready,  in  wait- 
ing for  the  deft  handling  of  Alberto. 

It  should  be  explained  that  Alberto  was  a  Pied- 
montese,  coming  himself  from  a  region  where  trout  as 
plump  and  blithesome  as  those  we  had  just  caught 
abounded.  He  was  a  combination  chauffeur,  valet,  and 
inspired  cook,  and  it  was  now  Alberto's  intention,  after 
a  due  period  of  wizardry,  to  serve  three  tired  fisher- 
men those  aforesaid  seven  fresh  trout. 

At  length  the  trout  were  cooked,  not  too  brown  yet 
brown  enough,  nested  in  a  bed  of  cress  fresh  plucked 
ten  minutes  before.  There  were  radishes  red  and 
white,  crisp  and  peppery,  heaped  in  a  wooden  bowl. 
And  from  the  depths  of  the  spring  was  produced  a 
bottle  of  Castello  di  Canelli.  So  we  proceeded  to  eat 
merrily  and  to  drink  with  gusto  this  Piedmontese 
white  wine  with  its  pleasant  and  fruity  bouquet.  It  was 
not  perhaps  as  preordained  a  wine  to  serve  with  fish 
as  Soave  from  near  Verona  and  its  hilly  slopes,  but 
nevertheless  the  Castello  was  most  agreeable.  Its  cool 
deliciousness,  tempering  the  heat  of  the  day,  made 
notable  our  al  fresco  luncheon,  beneath  the  trees  be- 
side the  tumbling  waters. 

1  had  drunk  before  the  white  wines  of  Piedmont, 
including  the  subtle  and  amiable  Cortesa  (a  particu- 
larly fit  companion  to  oysters),  but  it  developed  that 
my  two  companions — not  unmindful  of  good  French 
wines--  were  virtually  tasting  for  the  first  time  a  bot- 
tle of  distinctive  Italian  wine. 

\nd  thus  the  talk  led  to  other  wines  of  far-off  Italy. 
The  none  too  modest  Alberto  was  quick  to  tell  us 
something  ot  the  wines  of  Piedmont  and  neighboring 


Lombardy,  mentioning  in  the  latter  connection  the 
Valtellinas,  in  themselves  fine,  smooth,  and  fragrant 
red  vintages.  But  mostly  Alberto's  talk  was  of  Pied- 
mont itself,  in  particular  of  Barbera,  strong,  ruby-red, 
sired  by  those  hot  yet  tempered  suns  that  warm  the 
rocky  mother  slopes  of  Monferrato.  Barbera  is  in  fact 
a  particularly  stout-hearted  drink,  fit  to  go  with  stout 
red  meats,  much  liked  by  the  British.  Like  the  country 
from  which  it  comes,  it  is  a  true  child  of  the  North 
and  by  no  means  a  so-called  "ladies'  wine." 

The  talk  of  Barbera  brought  to  mind  also  other 
heady  Piedmont  wines  of  similar  vigorous  masculine 
character,  such  as  Barola,  now  on  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  winning  the  favor  of  those  who  like  its  agree- 
able taste — faintly  but  not  cloyingly  reminiscent  of 
woodland  violets;  Barbaresco,  too,  not  perhaps  as 
stout-hearted  as  Barola  or  Barbera  but  possessing  in 
common  with  the  former  a  subtle  velvet-like  bouquet. 

NAMES  FROM  THE  GRAPE 

So  through  the  list  the  talk  might  have  wandered  to 
include  Ghemme,  which  Mantegazza  defined  as  "a 
caress  for  the  soul — a  disinfectant  of  every  physical 
and  moral  germ."  Ghemme  is  made  from  Nebiolo 
grapes  and  this  fact  reminds  us  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, throughout  Italy,  wines  are  not  only  called  after 
the  district,  but  frequently  after  the  name  of  the 
grapes.  Several  varieties  have  a  generic  designation. 
However,  under  the  leadership  of  Mussolini,  definite 
action  is  now  being  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  define  strictly  the  boundaries  of  certain  regions 
wherein  are  produced  definite  types  of  wine.  Only 
wines  from  the  delimited  areas  have  the  right  to  bear  a 
certain  designation.  The  principle  is  French  and 
soundly  protective.  Eleven  such  typical  wine  produc- 
ing districts  have  been  set  up  to  date  in  Italy.  In  addi- 
tion the  regional  limits  of  Chianti  will  soon  be  likewise 
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delineated — good  news  for  those  of  us  who  like  "the 
magnetic  and  imperious"  Chianti. 

Chianti  in  fact  is  probably  the  best  known  of  Italian 
wines  to  the  average  American  consumer.  He  likes  the 
ability  of  red  Chianti  to  go  straight  to  the  spot,  quickly 
to  drive  away  all  trouble  and  pain — which  explains 
why  in  the  past  it  has  been  so  frequently  imitated. 

GOOD,  SOUND  CHIANTI 

It  is  indeed  an  agreeable,  ruby-colored  wine,  mel- 
low and  warm  like  the  land  of  Tuscany  which  pro- 
duces it.  In  it — especially  in  certain  varieties  springing 
from  the  depths  of  the  Sienese  and  Florentine  hills — 
there  is  captured  and  kept  incarnate  the  virile  charac- 
ter of  the  Italian  peasantry — something  pleasant, 
fresh  in  flavor,  rich  in  color,  with  the  ability  to  invoke 
strong  friendships  and  to  stir  the  depths  of  laughter 
and  song.  All  Chianti,  red  or  white,  when  genuine,  is 
indeed  a  marvelous  all-round  table  wine.  The  red  is 
particularly  good  with  cold  meats,  cheese.  Some 
Americans  like  it  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  sipped 
half-and-half  with  mineral  water,  although  the  Ital- 
ian taste  prefers,  between  meals,  Marsala — not  acid 
and  highly  alcoholic. 

Wines  of  Italy  have  been  accused  of  being  merely 
beverage  or  table  wines.  This  is  indeed  frequently  the 
case,  since  so-called  "fine"  and  "superior"  wines — as 
applied  to  certain  French  wines,  for  example,  are  rela- 
tively not  numerous.  But  to  dismiss  Italian  wines 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  is  to  display  both  igno- 
rance and  lack  of  taste.  After  all,  it  is  silly  to  assume 
that  every  wine  lover  drinks  every  day  only  the  truly 
great  names  of  truly  great  vintage  years.  To  do  so 
would  require  a  millionaire's  pocketbook,  and  the 
great  majority  of  wine  drinkers  the  world  over,  day 
in  and  day  out,  drink  merely  good  sound  beverage 
wines.  Of  wines  like  these,  Italy  produces  many. 

In  fact,  the  roster  of  Italian,  wines,  both  vintage 
and  ordinary,  is  very  impressive.  Beginning  at  the  top 
of  the  boot  in  Piedmont  and  running  the  length  of  the 
peninsula,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinja,  there  are 
easily  fifty  or  sixty  distinctive  and  typical  regional 
varieties.  In  airy  citation  there  must  be  included  that 
most  interesting  group  of  so-called  dessert  wines,  such 
as  the  famous  sherry-like  Marsala  of  Sicily,  beloved 
of  Admiral  Nelson,  and  the  lesser  known  but  equally 
delicious  Moscato  Rosa  with  its  sweet,  generous  flavor, 
its  delicate,  indefinable  perfume. 

To  know,  in  fact,  all  the  wines  of  Italy  one  must 
know  Italy  as  one's  native  country.  Space  permits  only  a 
mention  of  a  few  more  or  less  universal  favorites.  How- 
ever, through  the  efforts  of  the  Italian 
Wine  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  there  is  a  respectable 
number  of  Italian  wines  available  now 
on  the  American  market.  The  number 
includes  fortunately  those  distinctive 
Piedmontese  varieties,  such  as  Barola 
and  Barbera.  Comprised,  too,  is  that 
delicious  straw-colored  wine  of  Capri, 
which  goes  so  well  with  summer  sea- 
food dishes.  Few  travelers  ever  visit 
the  island  without  carrying  away  the 
haunting  deliciousness  of  this  lovely 


wine  with  its  delicate  and  exquisite  taste.  Now  also 
available  is  the  historic  Est-Est-Est,  long  famous  in 
legend  and  story,  and  a  sound,  characteristic  white 
wine  it  is,  of  a  splendid  golden  color. 

Another  distinguished  white  wine  is  Orvieto,  pro- 
duced not  far  from  the  Est-Est-Est  vineyards,  with 
its  characteristic  raisin  flavor,  most  pleasant  in  the 
mouth  although  a  bit  too  sweet,  perhaps,  for  some 
palates.  It  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  Umbrian 
wines.  There  are  several  good  brands  now  on  the 
American  market.  It  is  particularly  good  also  with 
all  sea  food,  hot  or  cold. 

Frascati  is  an  old  favorite  with  a  characteristic  amber 
color.  Dry  or  sweet  it  is  a  wine  of  noble  lineage  and 
bouquet.- Dry  Frascati  is  more  than  a  pleasant  change 
from  Rhine  wine  with  fish  courses. 

Falernian  wines,  both  red  and  white,  beloved  of 
Horace,  are  still  renowned — splendid  wines  for  lay- 
ing down. 

Lachryma  Christi  is  known  to  all  travelers  in  south- 
ern Italy.  Sparkling,  not  too  dry,  it  is  a  lovely  wine 
in  which  has  been  captured  and  retained  the  mingled 
goodness  of  the  hot  southern  suns  and  the  warm 
Vesuvian  volcanic  soils.  It  is  a  particular  favorite  of 
women.  It  "stands  up"  well  through  a  whole  dinner 
and  can  be  drunk  English  fashion  throughout  the 
dinner  like  Champagne  itself.  It  makes  a  delicious 
cup  and  is  unsurpassed  for  so-called  champagne  cock- 
tails. There  is  also  a  still  variety,  a  favorite  with  some. 

Asti  Spumonti,  frequently  called  Italian  Cham- 
pagne, is  a  product  of  Piedmont,  and  some  of  it  is 
actually  produced  from  the  so-called  Pinot  (French) 
Champagne  grapes.  The  wine  itself  is  made  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion  as  Champagne,  and  the  resulting 
product  is  indeed  fine,  lively,  and  sweet  on  the  palate. 
It  can  be  well  served  as  a  dinner  wine.  Summer  days 
make  it  doubly  grateful  when,  properly  iced,  it  en- 
hances particularly  simple  fruit  and  frozen  desserts. 

MORE  WINES,  VIGOROUS  AND  RICH 

The  list  of  notable  wines  could  be  well  continued 
to  include  Valpolicella,  of  which  the  best  known  type 
is  Recioto.  This  is  a  superb  offering — a  deliciously  per- 
fumed dessert  wine,  luminous  ruby  in  color,  slightly 
effervescent — one  of  the  most  famous  of  Italian  vin- 
tage wines.  It  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  America. 
Moscato — there  are  many  so-called  Moscatos  pro- 
duced in  Italy.  They  represent  a  class  of  typical 
Italian  sweet  dessert  wines.  One  has  already  been 
mentioned,  Moscato  Rosa,  but  there  are  others  that 
come  to  mind  as  almost  perfect  of  their  kind:  Moscato 
di  Siracusa,  perhaps  best  characterized 
asa  "liqueur  wine.  "It  is  velvet)'  smooth 
in  its  rich  muscatel  flavor,  an  ingratiat- 
ing and  invigorating  product.  Moscato 
di  Zucco  is  another  insidious  liqueur 
wine  of  a  fine  golden  color,  a  particu- 
larly persuasive  end  toa  formal  dinner. 
Undoubtedly,  under  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  Mussolini,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Istituto  Nazionale  per 
I'Esportazione,  more  and  more  great 
er  varieties  of  Italian  wines  will  be 
offered  to  the  American  public. 
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MODERNISTS'  DILEMMA 

A  QUEST  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  FURNITURE  PUTS  YOU  AT  THE  MERCY  OF  YOUR  OWN  JUDGMENT 


JF  you  plan  to  buy  modern  furniture,  you  might  as 
well  know  that  you  are  going  to  run  into  difficul- 
ties. Your  path  to  discovery  is  uncharted.  It  may  divert 
you  with  architects  and  designers  and  decorators,  and 
take  you  into  department  stores  and  hitherto  unex- 
plored specialty  shops.  You  can  only  come  home  safe- 
ly with  your  booty  if  you  have  a  good  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  can  be  very  firm. 

Behind  some  of  your  difficulty  lies  the  fact  that 
much  modern  furniture  comes  dangerously  near  be- 
ing more  a  matter  of  architecture  than  of  just  chairs 
and  desks.  When  Howe  and  Lescaze,  or  Frederick 
Kiesler,  or  Richard  Neutra,  or  William  Muschen- 
heim  design  a  modern  house,  they  make  the  furniture 
within  it  a  part  of  the  original  plan.  And  when  you 
select  furniture  successfully  for  an  already  existing 
interior,  you  will  call  your  own  architectural  sense  into 
play,  and  turn  a  fine  ej  e  on  pleasant  relation  of  planes 
and  good  proportion  of  masses.  You  will  not  forget 
and  Leave  your  rooms  at  home,  but  will  carefully  scale 
up  the  plane  of  a  wall  or  the  line  of  a  stairway  in  your 
imagination  before  you  decide  on  a  certain  sofa  or 
table. 

This  tendency  to  draw  no  distinct  line  where  archi 
tecture  leaves  off  and  furniture  begins,  is  only  one  oi 
the  pitfalls.  The  modern  style  gets  its  impetus  from 


designers  thinking  about  perfect  performance.  Conse- 
quently, a  chorus  of  salesgirls  have  learned  to  go 
around  murmuring  "functional."  But  they  never  stop 
to  bother  their  windblown  heads  about  whether  or  not 
the  pieces  of  furniture  they  are  selling  will  "work." 

Shopping  for  modern  furniture,  that  is  going  to  be 
one  of  your  chief  concerns.  Modern  furniture — and 
by  this  we  mean  good  modern  furniture — presupposes 
purpose.  It  takes  for  granted  that  you  don't  just  want 
a  house,  but  a  house  to  be  used  by  somebody  for  some- 
thing. To  the  eternal  embarrassment  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, modern  furniture  really  can't  rightly  be  made  up 
in  suites  (it  is,  but  it  catft  be). 

A  chest  of  drawers  is  only  good  because  it  holds  the 
kind  of  clothes  you  have,  in  the  way  you  want  them 
held.  A  good  many  chests  and  dressers  are  extremely 
bad  from  that  point  of  view.  Marianna  von  Allesch, 
designer,  in  describing  her  difficulties  with  manufac- 
turers, illustrated  just  that  point. 

The  modern  apartment  needs  sets  of  shallow 
drawers.  In  our  great  grandmothers'  time,  deep  draw- 
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/HE  skilful  combination  of  dissimilar  materials  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  the   modern   designer.   Gilbert   Rolide  man- 
aged to  make  Fabrikoid  and  rough  fabric  harmonious  in  the 
tub   chair   at    the    top    of    this    page.    Designed    for   Thonet's 
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ontinuous  strips  of  matching  mahogany  take  the  place  of  the 
'  small  drawer  pulls  which  often  interrupt  the  pleasantly  propor- 
ioned  front  of  a  desk  or  chest.  This  desk  comes  in  three  separate 
fictions,  so  that  the  wide  and  narrow  tiers  can  be  reversed,  and  width 
if  second    level   of  the    top   varies.    Designed    by   Joseph    Aronson 


ers  held  two  or  three  starched  underskirts,  or  several 
bolts  of  cloth.  Nowadays,  when  a  woman  can  go  to 
Europe  for  six  months  with  all  of  her  clothes  tucked 
in  something  a  little  larger  than  a  wallet,  some  manu- 
facturers are  still  building  chests  for  ruffled  petticoats 
and  bolts  of  homespun.  A  stack  of  silk  underwear  be- 
gins to  slide  when  it  gets  very  high.  To  save  space, 
chests  are  rarely  made  extending  far  enough  from  the 
wall  to  put  shirts  away  head  on.  The  manufacturer 
who  copies  without  thinking  makes  a  set  of  drawers 
too  wide  to  hold  a  stack  of  shirts  lying  parallel  with 
the  wall.  This  extra  width  is  worse  than  wasted  when 
it  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  shirts  in  a  neat  even  pile. 

The  modern  is  too  new  and  confused  to  be  available 
in  nicely  assorted  lots  to  fit  any  one  particular  house. 
You  can  have  anything  you  want,  providing  you  pay 
the  price.  The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  that  you  have 
to  know  what  you  want.  When  everything,  even  par- 
lors, could  be  bought  in  suites,  you  could  furnish  a 
house  after  luncheon  and  be  off  to  a  matinee  confident 
that  your  rooms  would  look  as  nice  as  Mrs.  Van  Loof's 
— and  be  just  like  them,  too. 

But  now  that  you  have  the  courage  to  abandon  the 
seven-piece  bedroom  suite  as  trite  and  insultingly  un- 
imaginative, you'll  have  to  think  (or  pay  someone  to 
think  for  you)  seven  times  as  much  to  furnish  each 
room.  Just  there  lies  the  difficulty.  We  aren't  used  to 
having  to  think  of  what  goes  into  a  living  room.  We 
Americans  have  been  shy  about  our  own  taste.  Hav- 


This  sofa,  one  of  the  new  pieces  at  Modern  Age,  suggests  sound   comfort,  and  lives  up  to  that  suggestion.  Covered  in  taupe  fur  cloth 
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7~wo   low    tables    of    copper    and    glass,    set    side    by    side, 

make  a  square  coffee   table  that   is  delicate   enough    for 

any  room.  It  was  designed  by  Frederick  Kiesler,  and  will 

be    put    on    the    market    soon    by    the    Planners'    Institute 

ing  to  exercise  it  on  every  piece  of  furniture  that  goes 
into  our  homes  will  be  a  healthy  experience. 

There  is  probably  not  a  place  in  New  York  where 
a  selection  of  pieces  consistently  good  in  color  and  de- 
sign is  as  sure  as  at  Thonet's.  This  is  the  New  York 
branch  of  a  Viennese  house,  and  when  you  go  into 
their  show-rooms  the  modern  seems  to  have  stepped 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ahead  in  assurance.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  a  few  designs  of  bad  proportion,  such  as  a  two- 
tier  table  of  glass,  with  the  metal  support  gyrating 
rather  painfully  beneath  the  lower  table-top. 

But  in  the  main,  you  find  here  the  most  successful 
designs  of  van  der  Rohe,  Hoffman,  and  Le  Corbusier, 
and  Walter  Knoll  from  abroad,  as  well  as  some  excel- 
lent things  done  by  Gilbert  Rohde.  I  liked  the  Rohde 
designs  they  have  here  better  than  those  of  Robert 
Heller.  The  Heller  pieces  are  a  little  more  compli- 
cated than  Rohde's  pieces  and  for  this  reason  I  find 
them  a  little  less  desirable. 

The  dimensions  of  modern  chairs  and  tables  really 
begin  with  the  dimensions  from  knee  to  hip,  or  from 
elbow  to  shoulder.  This  explains  why  some  shops  that 
originally  started  out  thinking  they  could  have  pieces 
manufactured  in  job  lots  are  turning  their  minds  to 
the  nobler  task  of  designing  to  order. 

Modern  Age  Furniture  is  one  of  these.  They  have 
on  their  floors  right  now  a  motley-  assortment  of  good 
and  bad  pieces.  When  these  are  gone,  they  will  carry 
but  little  ready  made  stock.  They  are  making  furni- 
ture to  order,  with  Marianna  von  Allesch  as  their  able 
designer.  Mi^s  von  Allesch  is  Viennese,  and  appre- 
ciates the  simplicity  of  modern  design. 

'I  hose  who  can  take  modern  straight  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Frederick  Kiesler  is  starting  a  factory 
under  the  auspices  of  an  organization  called  Planners' 
Institute.  This  factor}'  is  going  to  make  tables. 

'•I  low  many  kinds  of  tables?"  1  asked  him.  "I  lalf 
a  dozen,  or  half  a  hundred?" 

"Half   a    dozen,"    Mr.    Kiesler   answered    firmly. 


"There  couldn't  be  half  a  hundred  styles  of  good 
tables." 

Mr.  Kiesler  is  trying  out  two  of  the  tables  now  in 
his  own  home.  They  seem  to  be  making  good,  and  will 
be  on  the  market  soon. 

The  Planners'  Institute  is  going  to  do  more  than 
manufacture  tables.  Sometime  this  summer  they  will 
open  a  design  service  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  to  make  designs  for  anyone,  from  a  bride 
with  a  room,  to  a  council  with  a  city  on  its  hands. 

You  have  heard  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  what 
modern  materials  have  done  for  design.  But  wrhat 
they  have  done  has  not  all  been  good.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  great  inflow  of  fresh  stuffs  has  made  de- 
signers too  material-conscious.  Or,  perhaps  designers 
are  only  embarrassed  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  things 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  handle  with  ease.  What- 
ever the  reason,  protect  yourself  against  the  incongru- 
ous association  of  things  that  never,  never  could  be- 
long together.  These  new  materials  will  not  always  be 
new ;  someone  is  going  to  find  a  way  to  associate  pleas- 
antly every  new  thing  that  comes  on  the  market  with 
its  complementary  texture  or  color. 

If  you  feel  that  metal  is  harsh  and  machinal  for 
use  in  a  living  room  or  boudoir,  you  have  not  seen  it 
used  with  such  assurance  as  Mies  van  der  Rohe  shows 
in  the  delicacy  with  which  a  certain  pale  blue  plaid 
fabric  complements  chromium  in  a  chair  at  Thonet's, 
or  the  pleasant  association  of  rough  henna  cotton  and 
tubular  copper  in  another  chair  they  have. 

You  react  negatively  to  a  copper  table  with  a 
gunmetal  mirror  top,  because  that  combination  of 
colors  is  bad.  Modern  design  has  not  changed  the 
fundamental  laws  of  color  harmony  and  contrast. 
Dark  wood  and  light-colored  metal  are  unpleasant 
together.  Glass  and  metal  are  not  usually  pleasant 
with  wood  in  which  the  grain  is  too  conspicuous. 

If  we  accept  the  connotation  of  simple  living  that 
goes  with  tubular  metal,  we  become  anachronistic 
when  we  use  in  the  same  piece  with  it  woods  that  have 
always  been  associated  in  our  minds  with  brocades. 

There  are  sound  reasons  behind  the  fact  that  such 
a  miscellany  of  good  and  bad  material  has  appeared 
simultaneously  on  the  market  for  modern  furniture. 
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KURT   SCHELLING 


The  modern  style  has  shaken  the  furniture  business 
from  stem  to  stern.  But  the  cause  of  the  storm  still 
remains  a  mystery  to  most  of  the  manufacturers. 

Modern  is  the  thing.  It  is  new.  People  are  buying  it. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  it  is  not  a  style  that  can  be  cop- 
ied successfully.  And  it  has  been  the  role  of  the  furni- 
ture business  to  copy  and  copy  and  copy,  piling  Ossa 
on  Pelion  in  the  way  of  design,  until  you  could  hardly 
tell  where  the  Chippendale  motifs  left  off  and  the 
Sheraton  began. 

This  new  stuff,  called  modern,  is  lavishly  illus- 
trated in  foreign  magazines.  The  smart  domestic  man- 
ufacturer takes  his  blue  pencil  in  hand.  He  circles  a 
leg  here  and  a  drawer-pull  there.  He  sends  the  col- 
lection out  to  his  designing  department  with  orders 
to  throw  them  together  into  a  pattern  for  a  thousand 
new  dressers.  If  the  original  leg  and  the  original 
drawer-pull  were  good  modern,  they  had  a  distinct 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  furniture  upon  which  they 
were  used.  They  combined  to  express  a  certain  use- 
fulness and  proportion  in  the  finished  piece.  Thrown 
together  without  understanding,  they  give  birth  to  a 
pitiful  waif  of  design.  The  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cheap  pieces,  which  have  trailed  out  of  these  factor- 
ies, can  be  dismissed  under  the  term  "modernistic" 
which  was  used  in  the  first  misunderstanding  days  of 
the  modern  movement  in  America  to  indicate  jig-saw 
attempts  at  angular  design  and  the  sky-scraper  motifs 
applied  to  everything  from  salt  shakers  to  high-boys. 

For  years  we  have  accepted  furniture  of  wood, 
covered  with  fabric.  Now  we  want  a  little  or  a  lot  of 
metal  mixed  in  with  the  wood.  We  want  glass,  but  not 
glass  in  general ;  sometimes  we  want  pink  or  blue 
mirrors — we  want  thick  glass,  or  thin  glass,  depend- 
ing upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  Factories 
that  have  turned  out  a  thousand  chair  legs  with  one 
operation  are  annoyed  to  receive  orders  for  a  half 
dozen  of  one  height,  and  a  half  dozen  of  another. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  high  stacks  of  identical  chair 
rungs,  or  yellowed  files  of  patterns  for  Chippendale 
chairs  and  Duncan  Phyfe  sofas  (chairs  are  cut  out 
from  paper  patterns  just  as  dresses  are)  hanging  from 
the  ceilings  of  a  furniture  factory,  you  will  under- 
stand why  it  costs  so  much  more  to  have  your  chairs 


(jy7  convenient  feature   of   modern    furniture    is   its 

flexibility.  This  piece  is  one  sofa,  or  two.  It  may  be 

used  in  two  corners  of  a  room,  or  before  a  fireplace  with 

a  table  between,  or  as  a  single  piece  in  a  circular  foyer 


<rrJ 


i  he   capacity  of  this   armchair   is   multiplied   several 

times  by  the  fact  that  springs  run  all  around  the  arms 

and  back.  It  comes  from  London.  Covered  with  a  roiiirh- 

textured  taupe  and  brown  fabric.  From  Arundell  Clarke 

and  sofas  tailor-made  to  fit  your  own  requirements. 

Schmieg-Hungate  and  Kotzian  manufactured  most 
of  the  modern  chairs  for  Radio  City.  But  they  are  far 
prouder  right  now  of  a  traditional  walnut  radio  cab- 
inet they  are  designing  to  be  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt.  When  you  see  a  handsome  reproduction 
of  a  Louis  Quinze  chair  moving  its  orderly  way 
through  the  carving  department,  past  the  sprigged 
brocade,  and  into  its  final  and  delicate  perfection; 
when  you  follow  a  fine  piece  of  mahogany  through 
its  many  careful  turnings  and  rubbings,  until  it  comes 
forth  as  a  $300  Chippendale  card-table,  you  begin 
to  understand  why  these  men  who  have  known  and 
loved  period  designs  for  years  are  shocked  by  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for  modern  things. 

The  classic  modern  styles  which  retain  familiar 
forms  hewed  to  simplicity  are  more  plausible  to  them. 
And  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
point  of  view.  The  classic  modern  has  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  and  clarity  of  line,  without  the  severity  of 
the  pure  modern.  Here  are  colors  and  materials  in  con- 
temporary moods  presented  in  forms  that  carry  the 
reassurance  of  tradition. 

Many  manufacturers  unconsciously  imprint  tradi- 
tional lines,  on  pieces  which  they  present  as  radically 
modern.  A  company  which  used  to  make  only  pianos 
now  makes  modern  tables  and  dressing  tables.  Look  at 
these  new  pieces  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye,  and  you 
will  see  the  pale  ghost  of  a  piano  hanging  around  each 
one.  Those  stolid  lines,  those  generous  curves,  and 
that  thick  wood — where  have  you  seen  them  before: 

A  great  many  manufacturers  who  formerly  made 
building  materials  or  now-obsolete  parts  of  machines, 
are  turning  their  factories  to  the  production  of  mod- 
ern furniture.  Percival  Goodman  makes  designs  for 
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F.  S.  LINCOLN 


J  ow  horizontal  planes 
are  a  favorite  expression 
of  modern  functional  de- 
sign. This  table  is  a  com- 
panion-piece to  the  dining 
table  opposite,  and  was  de- 
signed for  Dr.  Wittels' 
home  by  Paul  Wiener. 
Sculpture  by  Sonia  Brown 


(tILBERT  Rohde  design- 
ed this  modern  sofa, 
severely  plain  except  for  a 
light  leather  piping.  It  is 
covered  in  a  light  blue  cot- 
ton chenille.  At  Thonet's 


±  His  room  illustrates  the 
close  relation  between 
modern  furniture  and  the 
interior  architecture  of  the 
room  in  which  it  is  used. 
The  room  is  in  tones  of 
brown.  The  coffee  table 
in  the  foreground  has  a 
pink  mirror  top,  and  pink 
glass  rods  at  the  base.  De- 
signed by  Hammond  Krol] 


KURT   SCHEL 
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the  Lobdell-Emery  Company,  which  formerly  made 
wooden  steering  wheels  and  bicycle  rims. 

No  attempt  to  classify  the  sources  of  modern  furni- 
ture design  could  possibly  be  successful;  its  creators 
are  architects,  designers,  and  decorators  turned  de- 
signers. In  addition  to  architects  named  earlier,  some 
of  the  New  York  architects  who  are  designing  mod- 
ern furniture  are  Vahan  Hagopian,  Eugene  Schoen, 
Percival  Goodman  and  Maurice  Fatio. 

Then  there  are  the  designers:  Jules  Bouy  designs 
for  manufacturers,  but  also  makes  complete  rooms. 
Paul  Frankl  always  has  some  of  his  pieces  in  stock,  al- 
though the  main  part  of  his  shop  is  given  over  to  ter- 
race furniture  during  the  summer.  Philip  Johnson,  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  is  an  excellent  source  of 
information  on  functional  modern.  He  does  not  de- 
sign furniture,  but  has  great  skill  in  creating  modern 
interiors.  Contempora  carries  no  furniture,  but  will 
design  and  make  single  pieces  or  entire  rooms.  Gilbert 
Rohde  spends  most  of  his  time  designing  for  manu- 
facturers, but  occasionally  plans  a  room.  Donald 
Deskey  is  interested  in  mass  production,  and  his  furni- 
ture is  available  in  most  of  the  large  department  stores, 
but  he  also  designs  complete  rooms  occasionally. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  single  piece,  or  a  group  of 
two  or  three,  you  may  find  it  at  a  decorator's  shop.  In 
New  York  the  Arden  Studios  carry  occasional  pieces, 
especially  some  excellent  Swedish  things  from  Firma 
Svenskt  Tenn;  such  shops  as  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Elsie 
Cobb  Wilson,  Elizabeth  Peacock  and  Mrs.  Buel  all 
carry  a  few  modern  things  in  stock,  though  they  do 
not  restrict  their  work  to  modern  interiors.  You  will 


"T^ACL  Wiener,  of  Contempora,  designed  this  white  lacquer- 
ed dining  table  for  Doctor  Fritz  Wittels'  New  York  apart- 
ment. The  built-in  bench  seats,  and  the  chairs,  are  covered 
in  brick-colored  suede  cloth.  Accessories  from  Rena  Rosenthal 


find  a  good  understanding  of  materials  at  Jones  and 
Erwin  and  at  McMillen's,  and  either  of  these  shops 
will  design  good  modern  pieces  for  you.  L'Elan  carry 
quite  a  number  of  their  own  pieces.  They  specialize  in 
modern  woods  and  striking  screens  of  new  materials. 

The  London  firm  of  Arundell  Clarke  has  opened 
a  shop  in  Radio  City.  They  carry  simple,  sturdy  En- 
glish designs,  most  of  them  good.  At  W.  and  J.  Sloane's 
the  interest  in  functional  modern  has  been  diverted  a 
little  by  the  invasion  of  Lucien  Rollin's  furniture 
from  Paris  last  fall,  but  they  carry  a  good  many  other 
modern  pieces.  Hale's  is  still  a  stronghold  of  the  seven- 
piece  suite  in  modern.  But  you  can  find  a  few  mod- 
ern beds  in  the  new  Simmons  group  which  are  simple 
enough  to  be  good.  The  beds  are  better  than  the  chests 
and  dressing  tables.  James  Pendleton  and  Ruth  John- 
son both  carry  a  few  of  their  own  designs,  and  Mr. 
Pendleton  has  several  of  the  newer  things  from  Paris. 

Chicago,  of  course,  has  come  in  for  a  heavy  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  modern  furniture  since  the  Fair  open- 
ed last  summer.  Previous  to  that,  modern  furniture 
was  being  designed  by  David  Adler  for  his  own  houses, 
and  occasional  interiors  had  been  done  in  the  con- 
temporary style  by  Philip  Maher  and  Samuel  Marx. 
But  before  fall,  the  small  specialty  shops  had  all  been 
to  Eastern  markets,  feverishly  trying  to  find  some- 
thing which  was  ready  to  sell  at  once.  Most  of  them 
decided  to  go  back  and  design  their  own  pieces.  Se- 
cession, the  first  modern  shop  in  Chicago,  designs  its 
own  furniture,  and  has  it  made  to  order.  Robert 
Breckinridge  designs  almost  everything  he  uses.  Mor- 
ton-Farman  have  recently  ventured  into  the  modern 
and  may  open  a  shop  in  New  York.  Mabel  Schamberg 
can  help  you  with  modern  designs,  though  her  shop 
has  a  Victorian  flavor.  She  is  doing  the  House  of 
Tomorrow  interiors  for  this  season's  Fair.  State  street 
is  taking  modern  decoration  very,  very  seriously,  with 
Marshall  Field  leading. 

In  the  far  West,  Los  Angeles  is  the  center  of  inter- 
est in  contemporary  design,  because  Hollywood  has 
whetted  public  appetite  for  the  modern.  But  in  main- 
cases  it  has  also  dissipated  the  style  into  self-conscious- 
ly theatrical  effects.  Most  of  the  outstanding  deco- 
rators in  Los  Angeles  are  influenced  by,  if  not  actually 
engaged  in,  the  design  of  sets.  Both  Adrian  and  Wil- 
liam Haines  have  a  great  vogue  among  Hollywood 
stars.  Cedric  Gibbons  managed  to  get  authentic  mod- 
ern feeling  into  the  home  he  designed  for  Dolores  del 
Rio  and  himself,  and  the  place  he  did  more  recently 
for  Ramon  Novarro.  Hobe  Erwin,  of  the  New  York 
firm  of  Jonesand  Erwin,  is  a  set  designer  who  manages 
to  get  his  dramatic  effects  through  understanding  use 
of  mass  and  well-proportioned  planes,  without  having 
to  resort  to  lavish  ornamentation.  At  Bullocks  Wil- 
shire  you  can  find  good  modern  furniture  designed  by 
Lawrence  Colwell,  of  New  York.  But  the  shops  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  turn  to  France  and  Ger- 
many for  most  of  their  new  accessories  and  furniture. 

You  can,  if  you  are  patient,  find  some  good  modern 
furniture  in  the  department  stores.  But  you'll  sus- 
pect that  while  you  weren't  looking,  most  of  them 
spirited  away  those  nice  simple  monotone  pieces  they 
had  in  their  exhibitions,  and  substituted  a  medley  of 
chromium  and  chenille  and  mirror  glass.       G.    V.  Y. 
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ON  HOW  TO  CATCH  AND  KEEP 


THE 


COOK 


THERE  are  no  very  deep  secrets  about  housekeeping 
with  a  staff  of  servants.  A  few  of  us  idle  older  women 
like  to  pretend  that  it's  a  life  job.  But  we  take  it  seriously 
because  we  haven't  much  else  to  do.  To  have  our  sole  employ- 
ment blown  away  in  a  breath  of  scorn  would  be  unpleasant. 

All  the  spoiled  young  daughters  of  the  well-staffed  house- 
hold have  more  virtues  today  than  the  young  in  my  day  had. 
Their  feeling  that  housekeeping  takes  but  a  twist  of  the  wrist, 
as  long  as  they  don't  have  to  do  their  own  cooking,  cleaning, 
and  mending,  is  a  healthy  state  of  mind.  It  debunks  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  my  contemporaries. 

Nevertheless  if  they  would  come  and  talk  with  me,  say  ten 
minutes  before  they  go  to  the  employment  agencies,  and  if 
they  would  accept  my  word,  I  could  lift  them  over  a  few 
bumps. 

Let  us  assume  the  bride  has  grown  up  in  a  mother's  smooth 
running  household.  She  has  seen  bureau  drawers  made  neat 
fifteen  minutes  after  a  cyclonic  hunt  for  a  pair  of  white  gloves. 
Dust  or  moths  have  never  corrupted  her  surroundings.  They 
are  pests  of  which  she  is  blithely  unaware.  She  has  never 
heard  bickering  or  loud  laughter  from  the  kitchen.  She  has  sat 
down  to  countless  dinner-tables,  all  carefully  arranged,  and 
apparently  in  the  same  general  fashion.  She  has  been  waited 
on  by  maids  in  uniform  or  the  butler  in  his  dress  suit.  She  has 
taken  for  granted  the  food  that  has  been  passed  to  her- — 
scarcely  noticing  the  side  from  which  she  took  it  from  the  plat- 
ter. All  these  things  seem  automatic.  It  never  occurs  to  her 
that  there  is  anything  to  learn  about  the  trade  of  service. 

In  her  unrevealed  ignorance,  she  sallies  into  an  employ- 
ment agency.  What  nationality  does  Madam  prefer?  No 
choice.  As  the  interviews  proceed,  she  fondly  supposes  herself 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  But  the  trained  workers  whom 
she  interviews  are  aware  of  her  youth,  and  afraid  of  it. 
Though  they  are  tempted  by  the  answer  to  the  question: 
"How  many  in  family,  Madam?"  And  the  answer:  "Just  my 
husband  and  myself."  Fatally  tempted.  All  the  references 
sound  perfect — "neat,  sober,  honest." 

The  bride  returns  triumphantly,  with  an  Irish  cook,  a 
Danish  waitress,  and  a  French  chambermaid.  There  are  inter- 
national complications  within  a  brief  twenty-four  hours.  They 
all  leave.  That  shadowy  feeling  of  incompetence  begins  to 
undermine  the  nerves. 

The  next  lot  runs  more  smoothly — all  one  race  and  creed 
this  time.  But  the  cook  suddenly  asks  for  a  uniform.  Are  uni- 
forms provided  for  cooks?  Much  depends  on  a  certain  answer. 

Then  the  uppity  little  waitress  rudely  hurries  the  Lord  and 
Master  through  his  salad,  because  he  has  dared  come  late  to 
dinner.  The  lady  of  the  house,  in  righteous  indignation,  stalks 
to  the  kitchen  after  dinner,  and  announces  to  the  waitress  that 
she  shall  leave  in  the  morning.  The  waitress  opines  that  she 
will  not  leave  and  that,  what  is  more,  she  will  call  in  a  police- 
man.  (Her  brother  is  on  the  police  force.)  The  Lord  and 
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Master  rages  out,  at  his  bride's  tearful  plea,  and  says  he'll 
call  a  policeman  if  she  doesn't  leave.  The  waitress  with  Hi- 
bernian temper  and  wit,  slams  the  kitchen  door  keys  on  the 
table  and  avows:  "Well,  I've  worked  for  ladies  before  this, 
and  I  will  work  for  ladies  again!"  Once  more  incompetence 
suffuses  the  bride.  The  world  seems  a  little  sordid. 

In  time,  of  course,  things  become  easier,  but  I  shall  offer 
to  you,  unhappy  young  housekeeper,  a  few  words  of  advice 
for  your  beginnings. 

Servants  have  a  wholesome  love  of  routine.  Half  the  time 
you  are  out  for  dinner ;  half  the  time  at  home  with  an  unex- 
pected mob.  But  you  have  probably  forgotten  to  inform  the 
cook  either  way  until  the  last  moment,  if  at  all. 

Instead  of  being  quietly  firm,  in  your  uncertainty,  you  are 
arbitrary  and  then  neglectful  in  fits  and  starts. 

^  ou  will  be  forever  bewildered  because  you  can  never  be 
quite  sure  why  your  servants  take  the  job  with  you  when  you 
engage  them,  nor  quite  understand  just  what  the  trouble  is 
when  they  leave. 

But  rest  assured  that  one  of  them — probably  the  cook — 
will  give  notice  when  she  hears  that  a  nurse  is  expected  in  the 
household.  Nurses  are  anathema.  They  want  this  and  that,  at 
odd  hours  of  the  day;  they  barge  into  the  kitchen  and  hunt 
through  the  ice-box,  yet  they  have  never  been  crowned  with 
the  authority  of  rule.  So  just  as  the  baby  comes,  the  kitchen 
problem  will  need  solution.  Undoubtedly  your  cook  has  been 
offering  up  secret  prayers  that  your  union  may  be  sterile.  But 
it  is  well  to  keep  philosophically  in  mind  that  the  cherished 
hope  of  every  one  in  service  is  that  he  may  find  himself  em- 
ployed by  a  rich  bachelor  or  widow,  about  to  die,  without  issue. 
It  is  wise  not  to  attempt  any  extra-curricular  activities.  If 
you  fancifully  crave  dressing  your  maids  in  ballet  costume, 
you  will  find  them  balking  badly  until  you  slip  them  into  the 
black  mohair  again. 

And  be  tactful  about  suggesting  that  they  assume  each 
other's  tasks  on  Days  Off.  Do  not  imagine,  at  first,  that  you 
can  bestir  the  chambermaid  to  cook  dinner  for  you,  when  the 
cook  is  out.  Their  field  of  labor  is  as  definitely  prescribed  in 
their  own  minds  as  the  plasterer  in  the  Plasterers'  Union. 

It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  divert  the  cook  from  her 
specialties — especially  since  you  have  only  the  vaguest  notions 
yourself  about  the  fine  art  of  cookery.  If  she  fancies  her  blanc 
mange  you  will  be  eating  blanc  mange  once  a  week,  at  least, 
and  like  it.  And  be  very  careful  not  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
Mrs.  Ruggles'  cook  where  you  dined  last  night,  or  suggest  as 
a  corollary  that  your  Celia  try  her  aspic.  Trouble  will  brew. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  she  will  not  be  long  with  you  unless 
you  can  offer  her  the  luxuries  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed. A  cook  never  climbs  down  the  social  ladder  from 
kitchen-helper  to  no  kitchen-helper. 

If  there  are  high-tempered  battles  in  kitchen  or  pantry,  it 
is  wiser  not  to  expect  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and 
deal  out  justice  from  a  high  Olympia.  Whatever  you  try,  you 
will  be  accused  of  favoritism,  and  contrary  explanations  will 
reverberate  around  the  head  of  the  "lady  of  the  house."  Bet- 
ter let  the  first  one  who  threatens  to  leave  go. 

If  it  be  inevitable  that  your  husband  should  bring  the 
servant  of  his  bachelor  days  into  the  new  house  with  him, 
be  forebearing  in  your  realization  that  Perkins  will  always 
take  your  husband's  side  in  unexpressed  sympathy,  during 
your  matrimonial  spats.  He  never  approved  of  the  marriage. 
And  P.S.  It  might  be  well  to  run  your  finger  over  the 
window  sills  occasionally — though  if  you  then  present  the 
dusty  digit  to  the  maid,  she  may  shudderingly  depart. 
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EASTERNERS  MOVE  WEST 


Two  houses  in  the  mountains,  one  built 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Gilpin  in  Colo- 
rado and  the  otherfor  Mr.and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Murphy  in  California,  are  white  wall- 
ed, decorated  with  important  murals,  and 
show  a  typical  Spanish-Mexican  influence 


The    house    of    Mr.    and     Mrs.    Donald    G 
W.  E.  Fisher  and  A.  A.  Fisher,  Denver,  archi 


FACING  THE 
GARDEN OF THE GODS 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Gilpin  moved  west,  leav- 
ing Baltimore  where  they  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  life,  to  build 
a  house  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
Broadmoor,  three  miles  outside  of 
Colorado  Springs. 

The  site  which  they  chose  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  From 
the  front  of  the  house  stretch  vast 
plains  rolling  like  the  sea.  The  pa- 
tio at  the  other  side  overlooks  the  bril- 
liant colors  of  rocks  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods  far  in  the  distance.  Beyond, 
the  range  of  mountains  is  topped  by 
Pike's  Peak. 

The  plain  wall  surfaces,  white  with- 
in and  warm  sand  color  without,  with 
roof  of  hand  made  terra  cotta  tile,  un- 
adorned by  cornice  or  jig-saw  are  sug- 


LAURA   GILPIN 


1  he  entrance  hall  runs  through  the  house  to  the  patio  beyond 
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^oardman  Robinson,  now  teaching  in  the  Fountain  Valley 
school,  Colorado,   painted   the   library   overmantel   mural 


gestive  of  the  modern,  but  reminiscent, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
Southwest,  of  the  Californian-Spanish 
styles.  The  patio  of  the  Gilpin  house 
is  typical  of  the  early  Spanish  Mis- 
sions. It  is  in  the  patio,  with  fruit  trees, 
and  potted  flowers,  and  with  a  small 
fountain  playing  in  the  center,  that 
most  of  the  lazier  life  of  the  house- 
hold goes  on,  summer  and  winter.  The 
extended  roof  of  one  side  of  the  patio 
forms  a  typical  "portale."  The  wood- 
en beams  andxorbels  painted  in  Span- 
ish design  are  the  only  architectural 
decoration.  In  the  walled  side  of  the 
patio  is  a  richly  carved  old  Spanish 
gate. 

Within  the  decoration  is  simpli- 
fied Spanish,  not  too  ornate,  and  not 
cluttered  with  too  many  heavy  pieces. 
The  white  walls  are  kept  bare,  except 
for  an  occasional  modern  painting,  to 
increase  the  sense  of  space  and  fresh- 
ness. In  the  library  Boardman  Robin- 
son has  painted  an  amusing  mural  of 
Don  Quixote  in  bright  colors,  and  the 
heavy  oak  beams  in  the  dining  room 
ceiling  were  painted  and  decorated  by 
John  E.  Thompson  of  Denver. 


'The  livingroom  in  the  Gilpin  house  overlooks  the  patio  and  it 
is  furnished  with  some  old  Spanish  and  some  French  pieces 
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RUSSELL   BALL 


1  HE  outdoor  fresco  by  the  Mexican  Siqueiros,  in  warm 
colors    executed    in    cement,    overlooks    the    patio 


WHITE  WALLS  AND  A" 
FRESCO  IN  CALIFORNIA 

MRS.  and  Mr.  Dudley  Murphy 
— he  who  directed  the  fine  pic- 
ture Emperor  Jones — have  planned 
their  home  with  a  simplicity  and  re- 
straint unique  in  Hollywood.  Built  in 
an  ancient  lemon  grove  on  the  slope  of 
the  Santa  Monica  hills,  the  house  faces 
southward  to  the  sea.  A  large  patio  and 
broad  terrace,  and  generously  propor- 
tioned rooms  gave  Mr.  Murphy  a 
splendid  nucleus  for  his  decorative 
scheme.  Huge  windows  in  the  dining 
and  living  rooms  are  built  like  sliding 
doors,  and  the  windows  when  opened, 
practically  move  the  room  outdoors. 

In  the  living  room,  the  dead-white 
walls  and  curiously  beamed  ceiling 
make  an  ideal  setting  for  the  French 
Provincial   and    Empire    furnishings. 


"^^ETAiLof  the  mu- 
ral by  Siqueiros, 
one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Mexican  mural 
movement.  An  ex- 
hibition of  his  work 
was  held  recently  at 
the  Delphic  Studios 
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In  the  moving  picture  director's  workroom,  most  of  the  units 
of  convenience   have   heen  designed   by  Mr.   Murphy  himself 


RUSSELL   BA 


./HE  living  lined,  is  more  conventional  than 

the   upstairs   rooms.     I'lu-    window    treatments   are   In    Adrian 


The  settees  and  armchair  are  uphol- 
stered in  a  heavy  yellow  silk  once 
owned  by  an  early  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  salvaged  after  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  storage  in  an  old 
house.  The  foyer  with  its  bare  walls 
and  single  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furni- 
ture, typifies  the  restraint  characteristic 
of  the  decoration.  In  the  upstairs  sit- 
ting room,  which  also  serves  as  a  bed- 
room, and  in  Mr.  Murphy's  workroom, 
a  more  functional  quality  in  decoration 
is  employed.  The  divan  and  desk  ar- 
rangements were  designed  by  Mr. 
Murphy. 

In  a  roofed  court  in  the  patio, 
flanked  by  a  low  hedge  of  cactus  and 
lava  rock,  is  a  splendid  fresco  by 
Siqueiros,  Mexican  muralist.  It  is  a 
tine  example  of  the  artist's  use  of  large- 
forms,  and  contains  a  significant  por- 
trait of  ex-President  Calles.  The  fres- 
co was  executed  in  a  rough  cement 
rather  than  in  the  traditional  plaster. 
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-^ARE  white  walls 
and  a  highly  polish- 
ed floor  arc  a  monas- 
tic background  for  fine 
old  pieces  of  church 
furniture  in  the  foyer 


y HE  upstairs  sitting 
room  and  bedroom 
has  peacock  blue  walls 
and  ceiling.  White 
built-in  divan  is  cover- 
ed in  white  corduroy 
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ALL  DETAILS 
COMPLETE 


Bv      REBECCA      STEVENSON 


Eone  River  Canyon,  Oregon 
April  17,  1934 
Miss  Jane  Sargent 
Heppendale  and  Chippelwhite, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Miss  Sargent: 

With  every  apology  for  the  trouble  involved,  I  am 
seeking  your  aid  in  an  extremity  before  which  I  am 
helpless.  Briefly,  my  sister  is  bent  on  summering  with 
me  at  Lone  River.  The  house  stands  conspicuously  on 
high  ground,  making  concealment  or  disguise  impossi- 
ble and  the  alternative  is  to  prepare  it  for  feminine 
invasion  immediately.  I  wish  to  do  this  without  sacri- 
ficing the  rugged  honesty  of  mood  already  created  by  a 
simple  grouping  of  one  army  cot  of  no  special  period, 
coal  range,  three  chairs,  two  guns,  table  and  coffee  pot. 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  assist 
me  with  the  problem,  making  selections  from  your  own 
stock  and  having  them  shipped  as  fast  as  possible.  Any 
consultation  with  my  sister  would  precipitate  the  bles- 
sing of  her  presence.  House  has  beamed  ceilings,  hard- 
wood floors,  natural  wood  walls,  immense  living  room 
with  stone  fireplace,  ten  windows  with  glass,  two  steps 
going  into  dining  room  for  some  reason;  latter  opens 
on  gallery  overlooking  canyon;  kitchen,  three  bed 
rooms,  one  bath-and-damn-lucky.  Am  enclosing  pic- 
tures. 

In  writing  you  this  way,  I  am  relying  on  the  chance 
that  you  may  remember  me  from  our  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. T  am  the  man  who  proposed  to  you  three  times 
at  the  Cranston  house  party. 

Sincerely  yours,  Peter  Cavendish 


Telegram  April  19 

Inadvertently  sent  photographs  of  barn  My  horse 
Trollop  doesn't  wish  redecorate  this  season  House  in 
next  mail.  Cavendish 

Heppendale  and  Chippelwhite 
New  York  City,  April  23 
Mr.  Peter  Cavendish, 
Lone  River  Canyon,  Oregon. 
Dear  Mr.  Cavendish : 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  assist  you  in  every  way  possi- 
ble and  am  enclosing  some  tentative  sketches  and  esti- 
mates. May  I  have  some  information  as  to  your  sister's 
taste  in  colors  and  furniture,  and  some  idea  of  what  you 
wish  to  spend? 

I  recall  you  perfectly.  You  introduced  the  subject 
referred  to  in  yours  of  the  1  7th  at  bridge  the  first  day, 
dinner  the  second  and  during  the  Badminton  hour  the 
third. 

Thanking  you  for  this  favor,  I  am 

Sincerely,  Jane  Sargent 

Lone  River  Canyon,  April  28 
Dear  Miss  Sargent: 

Last  time  I  saw  sister  she  wore  a  figured  dress  run- 
ning the  gamut  and  her  hair  was  yellow  going  on  red. 
Never  mind  her.  Approve  of  all  your  suggestions  ex- 
cept wire  or  metal  porch  furniture.  Have  fine  old  tin 
bathtub  if  there  must  be  some  metal  in  our  lives. 

Tried  to  introduce  the  subject  under  discussion  at 
closer  range  and  got  nowhere. 

Faithfully,  Peter  Cavendish 
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Heppendale  and  Chippelwhite 
New  York  City,  May  6 
Dear  Mr.  Cavendish: 

Subject  to  your  approval  I  am  choosing  browns  and 
tans  for  the  living  room  with  some  use  of  red  leather. 
Green,  wood  brown  and  dull  gold  for  the  dining  room. 
We  are  making  amusing  crash  curtains  with  convention- 
alized border  of  trees  and  the  like  for  the  downstairs. 
Chintzes  for  the  bedrooms  with  yellow  predominating 
for  your  sister.  Have  you  rugs  and  do  you  wish  any 
pictures: : 

I  must  have  been  absent  when  you  made  your  other 
attempts. 

Cordially,  Jane  Sargent 

Telegrams,  May  12  to  May  2}  inclusive. 

Are  curtains  essential  two  miles  from  neighbors 
Have  bearskin  rugs  do  you  consider  them  respectable 
Replying  to  other  question  please  rush  picture  of  your- 
self similar  to  one  Cranstons  have  My  decor  demands 


it. 


Peter  C 


Curtains  essential  Rugs  acceptable  Regret  can  not  fill 
order  for  picture  Consider  it  poisonous. 

Jane  S 


Telegram  June  1 2 

Please  send  assortment  bath  salts  perfumes  and  what 
not  with  complete  line  fancy  bottles  using  own  taste 
Sister  hasn't  any  I  refer  to  taste  Were  there  enough 
orchids? 

Peter 

Telegram  June  1 4 

Everything  on  way  and  frightfully  expensive  Loved 
gardenias  Have  sent  photograph  successful  young  in- 
terior decorator. 

Jane 

Lone  River  Canyon,  Oregon 
June  25, 1934 
Miss  Jane  Sargent, 
Heppendale  and  Chippelwhite, 
New  York  City 
Dear  Miss  Sargent: 

My  house  is  now  entirely  furnished.  Remains  for  me 
to  express,  in  some  way,  my  gratitude  to  you  and  my 
immense  delight  over  the  result.  When  I  say  entirely 
furnished,  I  refer  to  everything  but  the  most  important 
requirement  of  all,  which  I  am  now  calling  to  your  at- 
tention for  the  fourth  time.  My  sister,  I  find,  will  be  un- 
able to  join  me  this  summer.  This  is  not  wholly  unex- 
pected, since  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  was  an  only 
child.  Can  you,  therefore,  supply  someone  to  share  the 
house  with  me,  during  the  season,  for  the  next  two  or 
three  incarnations?  Prospective  must — this  is  my  one 
stipulation — resemble  you  in  every  detail.  Please  wire. 

Peter  Cavendish 

Telegram  June  28 

Know  just  the  right  person  Is  it  rush  order? 

Jane 


Send  it  anyway  First  installment  arrived  Put  down 
sister's  rug  made  bed  placed  furniture  but  how  do  you 
get  ruffled  step-ins  or  whatever  on  that  dressing  table? 

Peter 

Let  your  sister  deal  with  that  in  womanly  manner 
Thank  you  for  camellias  They  were  exquisite. 

Jane 

Were  there  enough  Please  forward  six  andirons  gun- 
rack  and  object  with  barbed  wire  entanglements  for 
liquor  What  else  do  you  like  besides  camellias? 

Peter 
Note  June  fifth 
Dear  Peter: 

Everything  on  the  way  as  requested.  I  adored  the 
yellow  orchids  but  you  must  not  be  so  extravagant.  Is 
there  anything  else  I  can  get  for  you?  I  am  enjoying 
every  minute  of  this. 

Yours,  Jane 


isicoww  i  o\  I 


//, 


ife  CHROMIUM 


Undismayed  by  the  over-elaboration 
behind  a  brownstone  front,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Ross  have  evoked  an 
authentically  modern  apartment 


^y^LMOST  everything 
that  smacks  of  the 
early  ornate  interior  be- 
hind the  brownstone 
front  has  been  removed 
from  the  living  room — 
even  to  the  ornament 
on  the  old  mantelpiece 


Qn  the  chromium 
and  glass  dining  ta- 
ble are  dishes,  all  of 
simple  shapes  in  plain 
white  porcelain.  Two 
liqueur  decanters  are 
merely  chemical   flasks 
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IN  an  old  New  York  house  of  the  conventional 
brownstone  variety,  two  young  people  have  man- 
aged to  create  a  little  oasis  of  fairly  authentic  modern- 
ism in  the  midst  of  the  eclectic  modernism  currently 
in  vogue. 

Furnishings  for  the  apartment  were  purchased  with 
three  principles  in  mind;  the  conservation  of  space 
(both  actually  and  in  appearance),  the  functional  pur- 
pose of  each  object,  the  maintenance  of  a  definite  sim- 
plicity. Without  expensive  alterations  of  the  old  rooms, 
a  look  of  modern  simplicity  has  been  created  by  re- 
moving the  panel  moldings  from  the  walls,  and  cover- 
ing the  broken  planes  of  old-fashioned  four  paneled 
doors  with  thin  wallboard  or  Japanese  straw  matting. 

The  rooms  are  full  of  lightness  and  brightness,  a 
sense  of  space,  and  a  freedom  from  the  feeling  of  pres- 
sure which  heavy  wood  furniture  in  limited  quarters  so 
often  gives  one.  The  walls  are  white  plaster,  the  rug 
a  warm  earth  tone.  The  furniture  frames  are  of  chro- 
mium tubing;  the  furniture  consisting  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  upholstered  sprawl-chair)  of  German 
models  by  Breuer  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe — easily  port- 


able and  non-dustgathering.  The  glass-topped  dining 
table  on  a  chromium  frame  seats  six  people,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  of  glass  and  chromium  gives  it  no  bulk  and 
makes  it  seem  deceptively  small.  The  spring  in  the  steel 
of  the  frame,  plus  the  resiliency  of  the  sponge  rubber 
padding,  makes  the  chairs  especially  yielding  and  com- 
fortable. Cleverly  hooked-on  white  slip  covers  can  be 
changed  easily  when  soiled. 

The  curtains  throughout  the  living  room,  work 
room,  and  hallway,  are  uniform  in  material,  length,  and 
manner  of  hanging — a  device  which  considerably  helps 
in  giving  a  small  apartment  the  effect  of  space.  The  ma- 
terial used  is  a  dark  blue  raw  silk,  hung  so  that  when 
drawn  in  the  living  room  it  covers  not  only  the  windows 
but  the  entire  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  the  wall 
at  the  opposite  end  entering  the  hall.  This  solid  un- 
broken expanse  of  dark  blue  material  at  both  ends  of 
the  room,  in  the  night  light,  gives  an  effect  of  almost 
liquid  depth.  The  curtain  rods,  a  German  invention,  are 
of  metal,  made  like  a  miniature  railroad  track;  and  the 
curtains  hang  from  hooks  which  move  along  the  little 
track  on  wheels. 
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zJ/YC'. Rs.  Ross'  dressing  table,  a  mirror  and  mirror  shelf  attached  to  a 

set  of  very  practical  drawers,  is  fitted  with  utensils  of  chromium 

and  glass  in  severe  simplicity.  The  color  of  silver,  they  remain  bright 

and  shining  without  polishing.  The  seat  is  a  chromium  tubing  hocker 


±  HE  typewriter  in  the 
study  is  on  a  table,  chro- 
mium tubing  frame  with 
rubber  top  to  deaden  noise 
and  vibration.  The  lamp  is 
from  the  Halle  Workshop 
in  Germany.  On  the  wall 
hangs   a   row   of  old    maps 


O^TT  the  bedroom  windows  arc  curtains  in  a  fresh  pattern  of  flowered 
China  silk,  a  decorative  note  in  the  otherwise  monotone  colors  of 
the  various  fabrics  in  the  room.  The  photograph  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  the  metal  book-case  designed  by  Mr.  Ross,  behind  which  is  a 
chromium  and  glass  bar.  In  the  narrow  hallway,  connecting  the  living 
room  with  the  bedroom,  are  closets  and  drawers  built-in,  unornamented 


KURT    SCMELLIN^ 
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In  the  living  room,  a  single  lamp  suffices.  Light  is 
thrown  on  the  ceiling,  making  the  illumination  indirect 
and  restful,  and  yet  bright  enough  to  read  by.  The  work 
lamp  over  the  writing  table  in  the  study  has  a  round 
heavy  metal  base,  supporting  an  upright  telescoping 
rod,  out  of  which  at  right  angles,  is  an  arm  with  a  center 
joint  permitting  the  light  to  be  swung  at  any  angle  in 
relation  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  bulb  is  a  long  cylinder, 
one  half  of  which  is  silvered,  thus  acting  as  a  combined 
eve  shade  and  reflector. 

A  bookcase  entirely  of  metal  (the  owner's  own  de- 
sign) consisting  of  six  chromium  tubing  uprights,  with 
iron  shelves  bolted  to  them,  is  free  standing  in  the 
room;  thus  acting  as  a  screen  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
hiding  an  informal  cupboard  which  serves  as  a  bar,  yet 
letting  necessary  light  through.  The  fact  that  the  books 
can  be  got  at  front  and  back  makes  dusting  a  simple  task. 

The  emphasis  on  function  and  form  is  particularly 
clear  in  the  table  service.  Instead  of  table  linen,  round 
mats  in  various  sizes  of  dark  blue  rubber  are  used. 
These  mats  adhere  better  to  the  smooth  surface  of  glass, 
and  represent  also  a  substantial  reduction  in  laundry 
bills.  The  china  is  white  porcelain  from  the  Berlin 
Porcelain  Manufacture,  in  classically  simple  modern 
forms,  entirely  undecorated.  Salt  and  pepper  dishes  and 
finger  bowls  are  of  chemical  glass,  chosen  because  no 
manufacturers  of  table  glass  have  as  yet  created  forms 
of  such  uncompromising  simplicity.  Salad  bowls,  fruit 


plates,  bowls  for  candies  or  nuts,  cream  pitchers,  are  of 
chromium  which  demands  no  polishing.  These  dishes 
are  all  from  designs  made  in  the  Bauhaus  before  the 
Nazi  government  dissolved  the  school.  Supplementing 
the  white  china  is  a  fruit  or  dessert  and  tea  service  of  a 
composition  like  Bakelite,  done,  however,  with  a  frank- 
ness of  form  and  a  quality  of  color  usually  absent  from 
such  inexpensive  manufactured  products. 

Given  a  fundamentally  simple  and  unobtrusive  back- 
ground, small  objects  can  be  changed  completely  from 
time  to  time  without  difficulty,  and  thus  afford  a  pleas- 
ant variety  of  experience.  Flowers,  when  confined  to 
the  simplest  globes  or  square  of  glass  and  porcelain, 
create  a  changing  pattern  in  themselves,  without  un- 
necessary intrusion  from  the  vases  containing  them. 
Modern  paintings  and  old  paintings  can  be  hung  equal- 
ly well  in  these  rooms,  when  one  or  two  are  hung  at  a 
time;  or  when  a  related  series  is  hung  to  be  studied,  as 
at  the  present  moment  when  six  old  maps  of  the  heavens 
hang  in  the  work  room.  The  owners  believe  that  all 
pictures  should  be  changed  frequently,  as  one  ceases 
really  to  see  them  when  they  remain  in  one  place  too 
long  and  the  eye  takes  them  for  granted. 

This  apartment  in  its  entirety  expresses  a  new  spirit. 
It  offers  fitting  surroundings  for  work  and  relaxation. 
Here  modern  needs  have  been  met  with  modern  ma- 
terials and  devices,  without,  however,  any  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  abused  idea  "the  house  as  a  machine." 


RT   SCHELLING 
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tyi  cellar  and  a  bar  combined  in  the  space  of  a 
coat  closet,  fitted  into  a  small  house  in  Beekman  Place 
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KV    WILLIAM    B.    POWELL 


IT  so  happens  that  my  own  life  is  pitifully  un- 
systematic. I  never  budget  a  thing.  But  if  I  were 
going  to  allot  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  Bacchus, 
I  have  a  few  ideas  I  should  follow.  For  one  thing, 
I  should  not  buy  my  stock  all  at  once,  assuming 
that  I  would  be  adamant  about  not  going  over  the 
thousand-dollar  limit.  If  I  buy  my  entire  cellar  at 
one  time,  I  may  find  that  long  before  the  year  is 
out,  something,  say  gin,  is  depleted.  Despite  all 
the  talk  about  people  drinking  less  hard  liquor 
now  that  wine  is  here,  America  still  loves  a  cock- 
tail. So,  although  I  could  of  course  fall  back  on 
Bacardi,  rye,  or  applejack,  as  host  I  prefer  to  have 
the  ingredients  for  making  a  Martini,  that  essential 
to  any  bartender,  on  hand  the  long  year  through. 

I  would  want,  of  course,  a  variety  of  wines. 
Much  as  I  love  my  Schloss-Johannisberg  as  a 
Rhine  wine,  I  may  have  a  guest  on  whom  I  would 
like  to  try  a  Spanish  vintage.  Or,  if  he  is  a  globe 
trotter,  a  Chilean  wine,  which  will  probably  recall 
memories  of  his  visit  to  gay  Santiago  where  he 
spent  hours  in  the  attractive  Hotel  Crillon  bar. 

A  good  tip  for  one  evolving  a  wine  cellar  is 
always  to  have  some  apricot  brandy  on  hand.  A 
native  brand  will  do,  not  as  a  liqueur,  but  for  cock- 
tails. For  moments  when  you  can't  look  another 
Martini  in  the  face,  all  sorts  of  things  can  be  done 
with  odds  and  ends.  Just  as  a  good  chef  likes  to  con- 
coct something  out  of  what  he  happens  to  find  in 
the  icebox,  so  do  I  derive  pleasure  out  of  mixing  a 
new  cocktail  from  what  I  find  standing  around  in 
half-used  bottles.  Por  such  moments  apricot 
brand)'  is  a  great  help.  Use  it  with  gin,  rye,  or 
applejack — always,  of  course,  off  setting  the  sweet- 
ness by  the  use  of  lemon  or  lime  juice.  A  few  drops 
of  orange  bitters,  or  absinthe  (and  a  bottle  of  the 
green  stuff  should  be  in  every  cellar — and  it  will 
last  for  years)  can  be  used  with  discretion. 

Other  miscellaneous  things  which  1  advise  hav- 
ing in  the  cellar  are  aqua  vine  and  Swedish  punch. 


When  a  guest  in  love  with  Stockholm  comes  to  dine,  he  will 
bless  you  for  producing  schnapps  instead  of  a  cocktail.  And, 
in  lieu  of  brandy  or  port,  if  you  hand  him  a  glass  of  Swedish 
punch,  he  will  think  he  is  back  in  Scandinavia.  Chianti  should 
be  among  those  present,  not  only  because  the  bottles  are 
decorative,  but  for  those  guests  who  have  a  penchant  for 
Italian  wine. 

The  cellar  in  question  is  to  last  but  a  year.  It's  to  be  an 
experiment  and,  unlike  a  cellar  which  is  destined  to  be  used 
for  decades,  one  can  afford  to  do  some  exploring.  So  buy 
sparingly  until  you  come  across  something  exciting. 

Of  the  three  men  I  have  asked  for  their  choices  in  a  cellar 
budgeted  at  a  thousand  dollars,  one  is  English,  one  French, 
and  one  is  a  German. 

Although  having  a  German  background,  Mr.  Hans 
Waegen  can  better  be  described  as  a  cosmopolite  and  his 
catholicity  in  taste  is  apparent  in  his  cellar  suggestions: 

Champagnes 
1  case  of  Domestic  Champagne  or  Sparkling  Saumur      .      $40.00 
1  case  Vintage  Champagne — either   1921,  1923,  or  1926 

(most  practical  in  pints) 68.00 

Red  Wines 

3  cases  of  Domestic  Clarets  or  Light  Spanish  Rioja  Wine 

—$12.00  per  case 36.00 

1    case  Regional  Imported  Claret  St.  Emilion,  St.   Julien, 

Margaux .        20.00 

]  2  case  good  Chateau  bottled  Claret  like  Chateau  Mouton 

Rothschild,  Chateau  Haut-Brion,  etc.,  etc 20.00 

1    case    Regional    Burgundy — Cote    tie    Beaune,    Cote    de 

Nuits  (most  practical  in  pints) 25.00 

1  2  case  good  Burgundy — Chamhertin 20.00 

White  Wines 

Among  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  Wines,  one  can  find,  if 
properly  advised,  excellent  table  wines  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  They  are  particularly  suitable  for  fish  and 
oysters,  as  well  as  for  desserts,  and  one  is  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving that  they  are  all  dry  and  sour.  There  are  German 
wines  like  Forster,  Kirchenstueck,  Steinberger-Kabinett,  and 
many  others  which  are  full-bodied,  sweet  wines,  with  a 
superb  bouquet  and  of  great  quality,  especially  suitable  for 
dessert  wines. 
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1    case  of  Light  Rhine  Wine  (most  practical  in  pints)  $20.00 

1  case  of  Moselle  Wines  (most  practical  in  pints)       .  22.00 

'  _>  case  of  a  fine  Palatinate  sweet  Wine      ....  25.00 

1  case  of  Sauterne 25.00 

1  case  of  Pouilly  (dry,  especially  for  oysters)      .      .  20.00 

1  2  case  of  Dry  Sherry — best  of  the  Fino  type      .      .  1  5.0(1 

1  2  case  of  an  Old  Brown  Sherry  of  the  Solera  type  15.00 

3  bottles  of   Madeira  Wine        .' 12.00 

Whiskeys 

4  cases  of  Scotch  Whiskey  at  $45.00  per  case  .  .  180.00 
1  case  Rye  Whiskey  for  Old  Fashioned  Cocktails  .  45.00 
'_.    case   Fine   Old  Bonded    Rye 3  5.00 

ise  Old  Bonded  Bourbon  Whiskey      ....  35.00 

RtM 

1  case  Cuban  Rum  (Bacardi) 45.00 

3  bottles   Jamaica   Rum         12.00 

Brandies 

9  bottles  Three  Star  Brandy  for  bar  purposes,  brand) 

high-balls,  etc. — $5.00  per  bottle 45.00 

2  bottles  of  an  excellent,  fine  Champagne  to  be  used 

as  liqueur  only — $7.50  per  bottle 15.00 

1  bottle  of  Armagnac  to  be  used  as  a  liqueur      .      .  6.00 

Gix 

6  cases  of  good   Domestic  Gin,  $18.50   per  case       .       111.00 

VTERMl  »UTH 

2  cases  of  French  Vermouth — $20.00  per  case  .  40.00 
1    c.isc   of   Italian   Vermouth 20. Oil 

Liqueurs 

1    case  of  Assorted  Liqueurs 60.00 

3    bottles  of  Cointreau  for  Side-Cars 

1    bottle  of  Crime  de  Cacao  for  Alexander 

Cocktails 
1    bottle  of  Orange   Bitters 
1    bottle  of  Benedictine 
1    bottle  of  Cherry  Brandy 
1    bottle  of  Crime  de  Menthe  (white) 
1    bottle  of  Creme  de  Menthe  (  green) 
1    bottle  of  Curacao 
1    bottle  of  Chartreuse  (green) 
1    bottle  of  Kiimmel  Grand   Marnier 

$1032.00 

M.  Marcel  P.  Labourdette,  whose  family  has  been 
identified  with  the  house  of  Moet  and  Chandon  for 
generations,  insists  that  his  suggested  cellar  isn't  his 
ideal — nor  a  real  Frenchman's  idea  of  a  first  year  wine 
cellar.  He  has  kept  in  mind  the  taste  of  young  America. 
Consequently  he  includes  a  goodly  portion  of  cocktails 
and  highball  ingredients.  But  M.  Labourdette  feels 
that  perhaps  gin  and  vermouth  which  is  to  be  used  at 
cocktail  parties  should  not  be  included  in  this  budget. 
His  choices  are  those  consumed  at  dinner  parties  and 
for  the  usual  bef ore-meal  cocktail.  Here  is  a  first  year 
cellar  ii  la  Francaise : 

For  Cocktails 

10  eases  Gin $150.00 

3    cases  Vermouth 47.00 

For  Highballs 

6   cases  Scotch 40.00 

2    cases    Rye ' 40. On 

Champagne 

1  case  Imperial  Crown  (  Moet  &  Chandon  1926)  65.00 
1    case  Moet  &  Chandon  White  Seal 59.50 

Burgundy — Red — Faivele^ 

1    case  Gold  Seal  1923 23.00 

1    case   Cote    Rotie    1923 26.00 

Vi  case  Charmes  Chambertin  1915 22.50 


Bordeaux — Red — Marceau 

1    case  La  Tour  Marceau $15.00 

1    case  Chateau  Pontet  Canet 21.00 

'j  case  Chateau  Latour  1925 14.50 

Yi  case  Chateau  Margaux  1924 20.00 

Burgundy — White — Faivlllv 

1    case  Silver  Seal  1923 20.00 

y2   case  Corton  blanc    1923 12. on 

Bordeaux — White — Marceau 

1    case  Royal  Marceau 16.00 

1    case  Barsac 16.00 

1    case  Haut  Sauterne 19.00 

Vz  case  Chateau  Filhot  1 925 12.00 

y2  case  Bayle  Vigneau  1918 17.00 

Miscellaneous 

1  case  Brandy 36.00 

2  cases  of  Sherry 66.00 

Vz  case  of  Port' 18.00 

y2    case    assorted    cordials 25.00 

Total  $1000.50 

Our  Englishman,  Lord  Gosford,  maintains  that  it's 
bad  advice  to  buy  a  first  year's  cellar  at  one  time.  He 
has,  however,  suggested  the  following  skeleton  cellar 
to  use  as  a  starter. 

For  Cocktails 

1    case   imported   gin $41.00 

3  cases  domestic  gin 45.00 

1    case  Vermouth  dry 19.00 

1    case  Vermouth  sweet 21.50 

White  Wines 

1  case  Chablis 30.25 

1  case  Sauterne 26.00 

1  case  special  Sauterne   (such  as  Chateau  Yquem)  34.50 

1  case  Rhine  wine 23.75 

1  case  Italian  white  wine  (Sillery) 26.00 

1  case   Champagne   (such  as  Veuve  Cliquot)      .      .  76.00 

Red  Wives 

1    case  claret 21.60 

1    case  Burgundy 34.50 

1    case  dry  Sherry 28.00 

1    case   sweet    Sherry    (such    as    Sandamen    Brown 

Bong)       .      .      .  ' 38.00 

1     case    Port 36.75 

Whiskey 

1    case  Scotch 54.50 

1    case  Rye 43.00 

Miscellaneous 

1    case  assorted  liqueurs 27. 1'11 

1    bottle  10  year  old  Brandy 5.00 

1    bottle  2  5  year  old  Brand) 7.50 

Total  $618.85 

The  proportion  allotted  for  cocktails  is,  admittedly, 
too  low. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  remains  of  the  thousand 
dollar  budget  is  to  be  spent  according  to  conditions  that 
develop.  The  Sauterne  is,  he  says,  primarily  for  lunch- 
eons given  by  the  bride  and  the  Sillery  Italian  white 
for  those  celebrating  a  silver  or  golden  anniversary! 

Lady  Gosford  has  a  word  of  advice.  She  thinks  it 
absurd  to  try  to  serve  several  wines  throughout  a  din- 
ner of  the  type  which  most  Americans  give  today.  De- 
cide what  one  wine  you  will  have,  says  Lady  Gosford, 
then  plan  your  courses  accordingly.  For  instance,  if  a 
red  wine  is  to  be  served,  substitute  a  mousse  or  sweet- 
breads instead  of  fish. 
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TWO  TABLES— FANC IF! 
FROM   THE   CONFUSIC 


KURT  SCHEILING 


AFTER  years  of  carefully  scanning  pres- 
■*■  •*■  ents  at*  weddings,  we  have  invented  a 
game  we  play  on  sleepless  nights — namely 
setting  imaginary  tables  with  the  pick  of 
the  brides'  gifts.  Just  to  show  you  how  we 
go  about  it,  we  have  arranged  two  tables, 
one  formal  and  conventional  using  the  sil- 
ver, crystal,  and  white  accessories  every  bride 
receives;  the  other  fanciful,  with  a  few 
of  the  unexpected  things  that  always  crop 
up  among  wedding  presents. 

As  to  the  fanciful  table — we  show  it 
with  candles  for  dinner,  and  narcissus  in 
the  candle  bases  for  lunch.  Three  Lend 
girls,  the  center  one  on  the  adaptable  red 
lacquer  plateau,  the  side  ones  rising  from 
wreaths  of  flowers  (arranged  by  Alex- 
andre) and  Italian  pottery  place-card  hold- 
ers are  all  from  Leila  Ranger.  Lustre 
banded  Wedgwood  plates  of  gray-green 
(the  color  of  the  girls'  dresses)  come  from 
Gerard.  Plummer's  swirl-patterned  glasses 
repeat  the  curved  effect  in  the  cream  col- 
ored Rodier  cloth  from  the  Maison  de 
Linge.  The  flat  silver  also  has  curves  that 
carry  out  the  pattern — it  is  Gorham's  Rose 
Marie  from  Lambert  and  Brothers 

"When  in  doubt  give  silver"  seems  to 
be  the  motto  of  most  wedding  guests — and 
there  is  nothing  that  looks  quite  so  lovely 
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\ND  FORMAL— ARRANGED 
3F  MANY  WEDDING  GIFTS 


or  quite  so  grand  as  an  all-silver  table.  In 
the  one  shown  here  our  bride  is  using  for 
a  centerpiece  a  simple  oval  monteith  bowl 
from  James  Robinson,  the  deeply  scalloped 
edge  being  excellent  for  flowers.  From 
Alice  Sydnam's  collection  of  candlesticks, 
we  chose  a  set  of  four.  Their  oval  bases 
repeat  the  form  of  the  bowl.  The  silver 
service  plates,  with  modified  gadrooned 
edges,  have  squirrel  crests  that  somehow 
keep  them  from  being  too  overwhelming!)' 
impressive,  E.  Schmidt.  Salts  and  peppers, 
copies  of  an  original  Queen  Anne  pattern 
from  Edward  Roberts,  and  square  ashtrays 
from  A.  Schmidt  and  Son,  are  at  each  plate. 
A  cigarette  box,  also  from  A.  Schmidt,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  plates 
and  bowl.  The  flat  silver  is  Towle's  Crafts- 
man design.  The  cloth  from  Leron — de- 
lightful paradox  amid  this  collection  of  old, 
and  excellent  reproductions  of  traditional  sil- 
ver patterns — is  of  sheer  organza,  with  flow- 
er design  appliqucd  in  an  open  centered  rec- 
tangle. Delicate  and  unusual,  it  lessens  the 
severity  of  the  silver  and  makes  the  Orrefors 
crystal  stemware  seem  even  more  fragile. 
The  slender  crystal  compotes,  the  table,  the 
sideboard,  and  the  chairs,  in  fact  even  the 
Chippendale  dining  room  background,  are 
all  by  courtesy  of  the  Hampton  Shops.       . 


KURT   SCHELUNG 
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'The  quintessence  of 
Victorianism  with 
some  rare  examples  of 
antique  American  lac- 
quer furniture,  the 
black  surface  painted  to 
a  lustrous  glow  and  all 
inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl  grown  misty  with 
age.  A  bust  of  Queen 
Victoria  quite  at  home 


/n  this  corner  of  a 
Victorian  drawing 
room,  the  floor  is  cover- 
ed with  an  antique  Au- 
busson  rug;  the  couches 
designed  by  Belter  with 
much  carving  are  in 
deep  red  satin;  the  cur- 
tains light  blue  edged 
with  a  pearl  fringe;  a 
white  marble  mantel 
has  carved  alabaster 
c lock  a n d  compot e 
dishes,  and  all  the 
paintings  very  brilliant 


KURT  SCHEL 
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IX   A   MUSEUM 


The  New  York  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Juliana  Force,  Director  of  the  Whitney 
Museum,  is  decorated  with  a  varied 
collection  of  rare  Aubusson  rugs, 
Biedermeier  chairs,  alabaster  lamps, 
Bakelite  tables,  and  a  Fiene  still-life 


C??EFLECTED  in  t'le  dining  room  mirror  are  the  old  en- 
Vjgraved  and  colored  glass  doors  into  the  drawing  room. 


IF  Victorian  decoration  could  be  made  glamorous, 
Mrs.  Force  has  achieved  this  rather  miraculous  task 
in  her  apartment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  down  Greenwich  Village  way. 

This  duplex  apartment  above  the  gallery  rooms  is 
reached  by  an  elevator  of  Chinese  lacquer  red.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  dining  room  with  fanciful  and  frosty 
contemporary  background  for  things  that  are  old ;  and 
the  Victorian  drawing  room,  playfully  arranged,  with 
deep  affection  for  the  period.  Every  little  ornament — 
and  there  are  many — is  used  to  bring  to  the  picture  the 
essence  of  Victorianism. 

The  chairs  are  treasures  of  early  Victorian  crafts- 
manship— century-old,  black  lacquer  brought  to  per- 
fection. Two  Belter  couches  are  not  only  very  good  of 
their  type,  but  the  framework  is  rosewood  instead  of 
mahogany  and  the  rich  carving  cut  to  suit  the  form  of 
the  frame.  Above  the  furniture,  the  room  is  creamy 
white  with  a  mantel  intricately  carved.  There  are 
many  alabaster  vases  and  dishes  to  hold  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  blue  satin  curtains  that  are  fine  and  grace- 
ful, lying  for  a  yard  on  the  floor,  fringed  with  crystal 
beads — brewers  of  trouble,  perhaps,  in  the  city  apart- 
ment on  a  dusty  street.  A  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  rests 


on  the  lacquer  table  and  overlooks  this  room  which  she 
inspired,  with  an  expression  of  royal  pride.  On  the 
floor  is  an  Aubusson  rug,  extended  by  blue  carpet. 

All  the  paintings  are  modern,  the  one  over  the 
mantel,  a  brilliant  study  of  children  and  a  merry-go- 
round,  with  a  colored  nursemaid — a  contrasting  study 
in  light  and  dark  flesh  such  as  was  done  many  years 
ago  in  VOlymphe  by  Manet. 

The  dining  room  is  white.  A  glass  screen  by  Saal- 
burg,  in  geometric  frosted  design,  hides  the  pantry 
door.  A  glass  sideboard  the  full  height  of  the  wall 
displays  a  collection  of  crystal  dishes.  A  tall,  lean, 
porcelain,  friendly  dog  before  the  mirror  guards  the 
dining  room. 

In  marked  and  rather  fitting  contrast  to  the  Victo- 
rianism of  the  drawing  room  is  the  modern  small  sit- 
ting room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  duplex.  There  are 
a  few  lacquer  chairs  here,  merely  to  carry  on  the  note 
from  downstairs,  but  the  central  pieces  of  furniture 
are  a  long  couch  in  white,  and  a  high  chair  made  of 
many  cushions  arranged  in  a  pattern.  Between  the 
chairs  and  the  cushions  is  a  Bakelite  table  with  trans- 
parent glass  ornaments  resting  on  a  black  surface. 
On  the  curiously  inlaid   mother-of-pearl  walls,  are 
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Jf/riirw.  chair  and  couch  built  up  of 
pillow  sections,  with  Bakelite 
table.  The  pearl  satin  pillows  are  in 
contrast  with  black  satin  draperies  em- 
broidered with  opals  and  gold  thread 


delightfullj  delicate  little  water  colors  o{  birds  and 
(lowers.  The  curtains,  designed  by  Robert  Locher,  are 
ot  black  oilcloth  with  tiny  scattered  bouquets  of  opals 
embroidered  ow  with  gold  thread.  The  doors,  also 
designed  by  Bruce  Buttfield,  are  of  black  lacquer  pat 
terned  like  a  chess  board  with  mother-of-pearl  inlay. 

In  the  study  just  beyond  the  modern  room,  the 
effect  is  rather  English  because  of  the  paneling.  But 
the  most  important  furniture  is  Biedermeier  and. 
American  Victorian.  Hie  three  dominating  pieces  are 
the  large  classic  Belter  chairs  with  scroll  backs.  Near 
the  window  is  the  deep  French  couch  upholstered  in 
russet  red  satin  with  brighter  red  cushions. 

I  here  arc  books  c\  erj  where,  on  the  shelves,  on  the 
tables,  ow  the  desk,  on  t  he  deep  window  seats. 

I  he  entire  place  is  not  onlj  a  revelatioa  o\  what 
the  finest  craftsmen  m  this  country  developed  at  a 
time  when  opportunity  and  time  Were  given  them  for 
working,  but  also  how  the  arrangement  of  such  an 
apartment   becomes  au  llv   the  autobiography 

ol  the  owner.  1  *  neverseen  Mrs.  Force, 

these  rooms  gh  sion  of  her  varied  inter 

ests,  her  dramatic  tempe  iment,  her  artistic  integrity, 
and  the  force  o\  character  which  has  made  her  one 
oi  the  foremost  women  of  he  ition.  M.  F.  R. 


^  ooks  cover  the  whole  south  wall 
with  the  space  broken  by  three  low 
windows.  A  Queen  Anne  couch  faces 
a  tea  table.  A  group  of  classic  Adam 
chairs  set  near  the  piano  interesting!] 
contrasts  with  a  classic  piece  and 
a  few  in  the  true   Biedermeier  style 
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uem. 


AN   IM.IMli;   ESTIMATES 
ON   SOME   PRACTICAL   POOLS 


A  POOL  at  the  back  door,  long  enough  for  prac- 
ticing the  crawl  and  deep  enough  to  improve  the 
swan  dive  is  a  common  and  fatal  longing,  when  sum- 
mer comes,  to  everyone  who  has  so  much  as  a  lawn 
around  the  house.  There  may  be  a  beach  only  a  few 
miles  away,  there  may  be  a  fresh  water  stream  over  the 
hill,  but  the  cool  look  of  that  still  water  stretch  under 
\  our  own  trees  starts  a  yearning  that  must  eventually 
be  satisfied.  To  have  a  swimming  pool  of  one's  own  is 
a  desire  that  haunts  us  all. 

We  have  the  word  of  an  engineer,  Mr.  Frank 
Crandell  who  has  many  pools,  large  and  small  to  his 
credit,  that  if  you  are  stung  with  the  ambition  to  build 
a  pool,  you  must  also  be  blessed  with  at  least  $3000 
worth  of  this  world's  goods  to  spend  on  it — and  if  this  is 
the  limit  of  your  pocketbook,  you  must  watch  the  temp- 
tation to  enlarge  on  your  first  ambitions.  Mr.  Crandell 
says:  "I  would  recommend  that  a  minimum  size  pool 
for  a  satisfactory  swimming  pool  project  should  be  not 
less  than  30'  long  and  15'  wide,  having  a  depth  at  the 
shallow  end  of  not  less  than  2',  and  the  depth  at  the 
deep  end  not  less  than  Sy?'  to  9'.  If  this  pool  is  located 
at  a  point  that  is  easily  accessible  for  bringing  in  ma- 
terial and  the  excavation  of  the  pool  is  entirely  of  dirt, 
and  if  there's  no  rock  encountered  during  the  excava- 
tion, and  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  water  in  from  a 
supply  no  greater  than  50'  from  the  pool,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pool  allows  gravity  drainage  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  water,  I  would  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
building  this  small  project  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$3000."  You  will  be  aware  that  the  building  of  a  swim- 
ming pool  is  hedged  about  with  if's,  and  that  actually 
no  estimate  of  costs  can  be  made  except  for  the  specific 
project  to  be  undertaken. 

So  many  annoying  ideas  occur  to  an  engineer,  which 


may  never  occur  to  the  -paterfamilias  who  visualizes 
his  happy  and  growing  family  taking  a  ducking  on  the 
door  step. 

For  instance,  you  may  see  the  new  pool  decorating 
the  place  of  the  old  tennis  court  down  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  where  no  natural  drainage  is  possible.  Or 
you  may  want  the  clear  waters  to  grace  the  top  of  a 
high  knoll  overlooking  the  valley  and  up  this  hill  the 
water  must  be  pumped.  It  is  best  to  consult  both  archi- 
tect and  engineer  about  the  site  that  you  will  eventually 
choose  to  begin  to  dig.  Beauty  of  location  must  some- 
times give  way  before  excessive  costs. 

When  the  site  has  .been  selected  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary consultations,  then  the  digging  begins,  and 
the  stratification  of  the  soil  and  the  type  of  soil  founda- 
tion have  an  important  bearing.  Type  of  soil  deter- 
mines the  design  of  the  reinforced  concrete  structure, 
because  different  types  will  sustain  different  bearing 
capacities.  And  then  there  may  be  those  dragons  of  tide- 
water, ground  water,  or  hydrostatic  pressure.  On  all 
these  natural  phenomena  depend  the  thickness  of  the 
concrete  casting  and  the  location  of  expansion  joints. 

Now  with  the  concrete  tub  successfully  on  its  way, 
it  is  possible  that  as  a  sun-worshipper  you  have  taken 
for  granted  that  his  rays  are  all  purifying.  But  alas, 
engineering  must  give  his  beneficence  a  helping  hand. 
Re-circulation  and  sterilization  of  the  water  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  piping  should  be  designed  with  sufficient  inlets 
properly  located  to  produce  a  minimum  amount  of 
dead  water  pockets  in  the  pool.  The  water  in  the  pool 
is  taken  from  its  lowest  point  direct  to  the  pump  house 
where  the  circulating,  filtering,  and  sterilization  system 
is  located.  To  produce  this  circulation,  a  pump  is  essen 
tial,  and  the  turnover  of  the  pool,  plus  the  resistance 
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'n  airplane  view  of  a  modern  house  and  swimming  pool  in  Ossining,  New  York.  The 
pool  was  built  by  the  F.   T-  Crandell  Corporation.  Hood  and  Fouilhoux,  architects 


of  the  piping  and  their  "head"  that  the  pump  must 
work  against,  will  determine  its  size. 

The  water  that  will  be  returned  must  he  properly 
filtered  and  sterilized.  The  type  of  filtration  must  be 
designed  for  the  particular  pool  under  estimate,  and  so 
also  the  type  of  sterilization  and  on  this  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  water  have  an  influence. 

Mr.  Crandell  points  out  that  the  cost  of  a  privately 
owned  pool  varies  also  according  to  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  year.  But  to  give  us  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  costs  in  different  sized  projects,  he  outlines 
the  following  facts: 

The  pool  shown  in  the  accompanying  airplane  photo- 
graph is  80'  long  and  20'  wide  with  the  white  sand 
beach  at  one  corner.  It  has  a  diving  depth  at  the  deep 
end  of  9'-6"  and  runs  in  the  shallow  portion  to  2'-6". 
The  pool  is  of  reinforced  concrete  floor  and  walls,  the 
concrete  having  an  extremely  smooth  surface,  painted. 
The  mechanical  equipment  consists  of  three  rapid  sand 
filters,  one  recirculating  pump  and  an  electrolytic  steril- 
izer, which  equipment  completely  sterilizes  the  pool 
by  continuous  operation.  There  are  two  spring-boards, 
one  1  meter  high,  the  other  3  meters  high;  also  one 
complete  vacuum  cleaning  apparatus. 

I  he  i  it  of  this  project,  including  all  fees  and 

profits,  was  $  I  8,500. 


Another  pool,  60'  long  by  25'  wide,  built  by  Mr. 
Crandell  of  reinforced  concrete  floor  and  walls  with  the 
necessary  plumbing  to  fill  and  drain  the  pool,  with  no 
interior  lining  except  a  smooth  finished  concrete,  cost 
$5,800,  complete. 

A  project  82^'  long  and  30'  wide,  of  reinforced 
concrete  floor  and  walls,  with  a  complete  filtration  and 
sterilization  system,  installed  in  a  reinforced  concrete 
pump  house,  built  underground;  concrete  pool  com- 
pletely lined  on  floor,  walls,  and  gutters  with  a  deep 
blue  hard  glazed  terra  cotta ;  the  walls  of  the  pool,  flush 
with  the  terra  cotta  tile  finish,  installed  with  thirteen 
underwater  lights — cost  $19,500. 

If  you  have  an  estate  large  enough  to  hunt  the  wild 
deer,  and  your  heirs  will  allow  you  to  spend  your 
money,  and  you  want  a  pool  practically  large  enough 
for  a  regatta,  here  is  another  larger  design,  which  Mr. 
Crandell  has  just  finished.  It  is  1  50' long  and  45' wide, 
with  the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  to  sterilize 
this  large  body  of  water.  The  mechanical  equipment 
was  installed  in  a  reinforced  concrete  pump  house, 
which  was  the  basement  of  the  bath  house  overlooking 
the  pool.  The  reinforced  concrete  pool  is  completely 
lined  on  both  floor  and  walls  with  terra  cotta  lining  of 
unusual  design.  The  walls  have  nineteen  underwater 
lights.  The  pool  has  the  necessary  vacuum  cleaning 
equipment.  It  cost  $47,000. 
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Interior  of  Catherine  Palace  Dets- 
koye  Selo,  formerly  Tsarkoye  Selo 


JUL1EN    BRYAN 


ANACHRONISTIC  EMBASSY 

To  avoid  expensive  remodeling,  the  present 
Russian  Government  has  accepted  the  lavish 
rococo  of  the  old  regime  embassy  in  Washington 


THE  American  architect,  Eugene  Schoen,  was  en- 
gaged by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  put  the  old  Russian  Em- 
bassy in  order.  His  recommendation  was  that  the 
Soviets  should  begin  over  again,  with  a  building  more 
in  the  modern  style.  The  exterior  of  the  present  build- 
ing is  a  permanent  tribute  to  Louis  Quinze  and  so,  in 
fact,  is  much  of  the  decoration  within.  A  tentative 
effort  at  sale  was  made,  but  there  were  no  bidders.  Mr. 
Schoen  found  also  that  to  remodel  toward  simplicity 
would  involve  too  much  expense  in  tearing  out  the 
ornateness  of  different  days.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 


to  repaint,  furnish  anew,  and  accept  the  defined  period. 

Most  of  the  period  furniture,  therefore,  was  bought 
in  this  country,  save  for  some  museum  pieces  sent  over 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  These  include  a  dinner  ser- 
vice of  Popoff  and  Imperial  porcelain,  silver  candle- 
sticks and  a  collection  of  rugs.  The  rugs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  from  the  Shirvan  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  Beshir  Bokhara  in  various  shades  of  red. 
Many  of  them  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 

All  that  is  modern  is  mechanical — stainless  steel  in 
the  kitchen,  a  vacuum  cleaning  system,  air-conditioning. 


1  he  state  drawing  room  of  the  Russian  Embassy  today  in  Washington 
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Are  soft  spots  —  when  they  are 
equipped  with  checked  umbrellas 
and    streamlined    lounge    chairs 


rRANKi.'s  curved  benches  are  an  aid  to  conversation.  Three 
of  them  make  a  complete  circle  and  two  form  a  "horseshoe" 


±Joubu     haise  with  buggy  top  by  Frankl.  The  pictures  on 
these  pages  were  taken  on  a  terrace  garden  of  River  House 


/Wooden  slats  laced   with  twine  swung  in  a   metal   frame 
form  this  weather  proof  lounge  chair  from  Leo  J.  Uris 
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j7y  ow  that  terraces  and  gardens  are  a-bloom,  you  care  more  about  solid  comfort  than  the 
stream  of  a  streamline.  Still  it  is  somehow  very  up-to-the-minute  to  feel  that  your 
covered  chaise  has  an  "air-flow"  effect,  and  that  your  two  "horseshoe"  sofas  of  rattan 
have  a  few  of  the  swishing  curves  Mr.  Chrysler  brags  about.  The  umbrella  has  no  such 
foolishness,  and  goes  in  for  pure  comfort.  The  lining  is  red  checked  gingham,  and  the  edges 
are  bound  with  red  cotton  rope.  It  and  the  red  and  white  chairs  are  from  Altaian's. 
Checked  table  cloth  from  Mosse  and  the  pitcher  and  glasses  are  from  Mitteldorfer  Straus. 
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zA  Few  Clues  to 
Values  ts  Furniture 


By  JOHN  RYAN 


THERE  is  one  question  I  shall 
never  care  for.  Friends  spring  it 
upon  me,  usually  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening. 

"How,"  asks  my  host  or  hostess, 
"do  you  like  our  new  table?" 

An  official  pronouncement  is  ex- 
pected of  me,  because  I  have  been  in 
the  furniture  business  for  twenty 
years.  I  inspect  the  table  in  my  most 
professional  manner.  If  I  were  to  be 
truthful,  often  I  should  be  forced  to 
say: 


"I  happened  to  see  that  table  adver- 
tised by  Blootz  &  Blootz  as  a  bargain. 
It  was  not  a  bargain.  You  got  just 
what  you  paid  for.  It  has  a  sort  of 
Chippendale  (or  Adam  or  Hepple- 
white  or  Sheraton  or  Phyfe)  look  to  it,  but  the  essen- 
tial proportion  and  delicacy  of  the  original  design  are 
gone.  It  wears  a  stiff,  rather  antagonistic  expression 
which  in  a  few  years  will  either  bore  or  annoy  you. 
The  wood,  as  advertised,  is  'genuine'  mahogany,  but 
of  inferior  grade.  Hence  the  uneventful,  undistin- 
guished grain.  The  stain  and  the  finish  hide  the 
wood's  shame  so  that  what  you  see  is  not  so  much 
the  wood  as  it  is  a  coating  of  glaze.  Your  table  is  well 
put  together  and  it  will  last.  Long  after  you're  tired 
of  it  it  will  stand  there,  seemingly  imperishable,  to 
haunt  you." 

But  I  can't  say  that.  They  are  nice  people ;  in  most 
things  they  show  excellent  taste  and  discrimination. 
They  simply  do  not  know  what  constitutes  value  in 
furniture.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  kept  out  of 
heaven  on  that  account.  Besides,  the  table  has  prob- 
ably been  paid  for. 

So  I  say,  "It's  very  nice,"  and  everyone  is  happy. 

The  buying  of  furniture  is  an  experience,  like  death 
and  taxes,  that  hardly  anyone  escapes.  Yet  not  one 
purchaser  in  fifty  recognizes  quality  when  he  sees  it. 
That's  really  unfortunate,  when  there  are  so  many 
fairly  obvious  clues  that  help  in  judging  the  value  of 
a  piece  of  furniture.  I  am  speaking  of  intrinsic  value, 
which  comprises  the  things  you  can  see  and  sense,  the 
things  that  can  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  hours  of  human  labor,  with  artistry  thrown 
in.  Your  money's  worth  on  a  practical  basis. 

Even  antiques  have  intrinsic  value  as  pieces  of  de- 
sign and  construction  that  is  quite  apart  from  the  ad- 
ditional, somewhat  sentimental  value  that  goes  with 
age.  Many  perfectly  authentic  antiques  were  medi- 
ocre to  begin  with,  and  will  still  be  mediocre  if  they 


^""his  skillful  copy  of  a  late 
eighteenth  century  armchair 
was  made  by  Schmieg-Hungate 
and  Kotzian.  A  machine-made 
version  would  substitute  com- 
position for  carving,  flat  planes 
for  deep  curves 


live  to  be  a  thousand. 

Furniture  should  be  approached 
with  a  clear  eye  and  a  suspicious  mind. 
Not  to  protect  you  from  the  salesman, 
but  from  yourself.  In  a  chair,  for  in- 
stance, you  will  be  wanting  beauty  and 
comfort,  and  the  responsibility  for 
getting  them  is  yours.  Today  dura- 
bility can  be  taken  for  granted  in  all 
but  the  cheapest  furniture.  Most  of 
the  wood  has  been  thoroughly  kiln- 
dried.  Joining  methods  in  common  use 
are  sound. 

Perhaps  the  most  readily  detect- 
able sign  of  quality  in  a  chair  or  sofa 
is  its  comfort.  And  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you  that  you  probably  do  not 
know  what  comfort  means.  In  the  fur- 
niture trade  we  have  an  axiom  to  the  effect  that  chairs 
sell  most  easily  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
which  is  one  way  of  saying  that  when  a  person  is  a  bit 
tired  any  chair  feels  luxurious.  Beware,  and  again  be- 
ware. Pieces  that  seem  right  enough  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  showroom  sometimes  turn  out  to  be 
instruments  of  torture  when  somebody  sits  quietly 
in  them  for  an  hour  at  home. 

True  sitting  comfort  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  soft- 
ness or  of  taking  the  weight  off  one's  feet.  It  consists, 
rather,  of  distributing  the  body  weight  over  as  large 
an  area  as  possible — a  sort  of  share-the-work  arrange- 
ment. The  front  edge  of  the  chair  should  reach  almost 
to  the  knees.  I  think  eighty  per  cent  of  all  chairs  are 
too  shallow  in  this  respect.  The  upholstery  or  vaning 
should  give  no  sensation  of  unevenness  or  lumpiness. 
A  single  pressure  point,  negligible  in  the  store,  may 
later  seem  to  be  a  growing  potato. 

When  sitting,  one's  feet  should  support  the  lower 
legs.  The  thighs  should  be  almost  horizontal,  for  if 
the  knees  are  too  much  raised  the  body  weight  will 
concentrate  at  the  end  of  the  spine  and  during  a  pro- 
tracted sit  you  will  be  standing  up  every  now  and  then 
to  rest.  The  spine  should  be  supported  well  along  its 
length  in  a  reasonably  upright  position  so  that  the 
head  will  balance  naturally  on  the  shoulders.  A  chair 
which  permits  you  to  recline  seductively  will  produce 
an  amazing  crick  in  the  neck  after  you've  been  read- 
ing or  sewing,  or  even  looking  at  someone  across  the 
room.  If  you  want  to  stretch  out  I  should  suggest  a 
bed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  comfort  a  chair  beats  a 
bed.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  try  counting  the  num- 
ber of  strange  positions  you  twist  and  turn  into  as  you 
struggle   for   relaxation   when   you   recline   to   read. 
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When  you  sit  in  a  chair  in  a 
store,  say  "Am  I  really  comforta- 
ble? Are  the  arms  too  high  when 
I  hold  a  magazine  in  my  normal 
reading  posture?  Are  they  too 
low?  Do  I  feel  any  incipient 
lumps,  bumps,  or  ridges.'" 

Now,  it  costs  money  to  build 
comfort  into  furniture.  The  di- 
mensions must  be  generous,  and 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  saving 
materials.  Moreover,  it  takes 
curves  to  fit  the  human  body  sym- 
pathetically; curves  cost  money. 

After  comfort,  the  next  plainest 
indication  of  the  value  of  furni- 
ture is  its  beauty.  Beauty  is  never 
accidental;  the  more  thought  and 
toil  and  time  that  has  gone  into  a 
piece — the  more  graceful  and 
pleasant  will  be  the  impression  it 
gives  you. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
excellence  of  Chippendale  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  he  employed  the 
ball-and-claw  type  of  foot,  or  Chi- 
nese fretwork,  or  any  other  special 
motif.  The  merit  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style  depends  not  on  the 
arch  top  or  the  slender  cabriole 
leg.  Those  are  the  distinguishing 
marks — the  hubcaps,  so  to  speak 
— of  the  schools  of  design.  The 
virtue  of  fine  furniture  is  in  the 
perfection  with  which  every  con- 
tour, every  bit  of  decoration,  every 
proportion  has  been  blended  or 
contrasted  with  an  eye  to  beauty 
and  comfort  and  strength.  The 
more  precisely  a  piece  of  furniture 
reproduces  the  conception  of  the 
Driginal  artist,  the  better  it  will  be. 
The  almost  imperceptible  change 
)f  one  line,  or  the  mere  heighten- 
ng  of  an  accent  can  disturb  the 
inity  and  balance  of  a  piece. 

It  will  be  easier,  of  course,  to 
ippraise  beauty  if  you  are  famil- 
ar  with  the  classic  examples.  But 
you  aren't,  be  not  afraid.  Your 
nstincts  are  more  discerning  than 
ou  may  think  they  are.   Try  to 
etach   the    piece    from    its    sur- 
oundings.   Picture  it  alone  on  a 
tage  at   a   distance   sufficient  to 
bmerge  the  details  in  the  gener- 
1  effect.  Look  earnestly  and  long, 
or  the  impression  that  you'll  get 
ill  be  a  definite  indication  of  the 
alue  of  the  piece. 
As  you're  looking  at  the  piece, 
k  yourself  what  you  feel  about 
Do  you  feel  delicacy  and  light- 
;ss  in  the  proportions,  and  at  the 
ime  time  solidity  and  strength? 
re  you  sensitive  to  the  sweep  and 
ow  and  grace  in  the  outlines  and 
the  interrelation  of  the  parts? 
oes  the  article  give  you  a  pleas- 
it,  friendly  feeling?  If  the  an- 
vers  are  "Yes."  you  are  behold- 
g  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  fine 
iginal. 

It  costs  money  to  recreate  the 
tter  designs — not  because  the 
signs  cost  money.  They  are,  as 
matter  of  fact,  free.  But,  con- 
ived   in   an   age   of   handwork, 


they  call  for  handwork,  and  one 
man  working  with  a  spokeshave 
and  gouges  cannot  compete  with 
machines  in  price.  And  machines 
cannot  catch  the  handmade  effect. 
Less  expensive  furniture  must  in- 
variably be  modified  and  adapted 
to  the  limitations  of  high  speed 
machines.  The  degree  of  this  iron- 
ing out  process,  of  this  departure 
from  perfection,  largely  deter- 
mines the  price  of  furniture  and 
reflects  its  value. 

I  said  before  that  curves  were 
necessary  for  comfort.  They  are 
also  frequently  necessary  for  beau- 
ty. If  you  will  but  study  them  you 
w  ill  learn  a  lot  about  the  particu- 
lar piece  you  are  observing.  Ma- 
chines work  best  in  straight  lines; 
variations  increase  the  number  of 
processes.  The  results  of  this  eter- 
nal law  can  readily  be  seen  in  the 
wood  backs  of  chairs  in  different 
price  classes. 

In  a  chair  at  around  twenty-five 
dollars  each  element  of  the  back 
will  be  straight,  or  curved  at  most 
in  a  single  plane.  Bending  and 
turning  on  a  lathe  are  processes 
sometimes  called  for  in  fine  de- 
signs, but  sometimes  they  are  sub- 
stituted for  curving.  The  point  to 
remember  is  that  curving  betokens 
more  value  than  either  bending  or 
turning. 

In  a  chair  at  around  fifty  dol- 
lars you  will  find  that  the  ele- 
ments have  been  individually 
shaped  in  two  planes.  In  the  more 
expensive  class  a  chair  is  usually 
hand  carved  throughout,  and  will 
possess  three-plane  curvature. 

The  problem  in  upholstered 
furniture  is  roughly  the  same,  al- 
though you  cannot  inspect  it  so 
well  unless  the  salesman  will 
obligingly  rip  it  apart  for  you.  It 
costs  money  to  build  up  a  padded 
surface  that  varies  inch  by  inch 
in  the  proper  curves  and  that  will 
stay  that  way.  It  requires  at  times 
difficult  shaping  of  the  internal 
frame  to  permit  proper  stuffing 
without  causing  the  piece  to  look 
like  an  elephant.  I  could  tell  you 
several  things  to  look  for  in  up- 
holstery— among  them  the  care 
with  which  the  seams  have  been 
stitched,  the  quality  of  the  cover- 
ing— but  the  only  safe  rule  I  know 
with  regard  to  judging  upholster- 
ed furniture  is  to  go  to  a  store  in 
which  you  have  absolute  confi- 
dence and  believe  what  is  told 
you.  The  comfort  and  the  exterior 
beauty,  you  can  appraise  yourself. 

•  •  • 
Editor's  Xote:  A  further  discus- 
sion of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  good  furniture  will  be 
used  in  a  future  issue.  In  this  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Ryan  will  cover  the  sub- 
jects of  decorative  carving,  cheap 
and  rare  woods,  and  different  va- 
rieties of  finishes. 


GLASSWARE  FOR 
EVERY  OCCASION  IN 
A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
CHARMING  DESIGNS 

Shown  in  the  circle  are  water  goblets — 
in  four  of  Fostorias  newest  designs. 
Other  delightful  patterns  are  available, 
both  in  crystal  and  colors. 
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Accessories 


for  the 


±  \\v.  "Wardrolette"  covered 
with  rawhide  (hitherto 
heaviest  of  leathers,  now  so 
treated  that  it  is  the  lightest 
and  recommended  for  air- 
plane and  motoring  luggage) 
contains  frame  for  hanging 
dresses,  two  lingerie  pockets 
and  deep  compartments.  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch,  Madison 
avenue    at   45th    street,    $55. 


QMALL  wicker  picnic  basket 
— containing  tea  kettle,  al- 
cohol container,  heater,  match 
box,  cream  bottle,  sandwich 
box,  and  four  cups,  saucers 
and  spoons.  $60 — Abercrom- 
bie  and  Fitch,  Madison  ave- 
nue at  45th.  Laprobe  of  sand 
finish  woolen  cloth  lined  with 
red  and  blue  plaid  on  cream 
ground — $53.75;  pillow  to 
match,  with  plaid  covering 
piped  in  red — $6.50;  dog 
blanket  to  complete  the  en- 
semble— $11,  (with  sliding 
adjustable  belt).  All  made  by 
William  Wiese  and  Com- 
pany, 2.i 4  West  56th  street. 
Monogram  on  any  object,  $6. 


f  ompact  case  for  license, 
^  registration  and  keys,  of 
black  morocco  or  pigskin — 
$2.50.  St.  Christopher  medal 
sel  in  silver  on  gear  shift 
knob,  $4.  both  from  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch.  Lalique 
glass  radiator  caps,  hand 
etc  lied  —  can  be  illuminated 
and  have  theft-proof  lock— 
eagle  (for  NRA-ites) 
horse,  $25.  Smi  >]  ing  and  van- 
ity set,  finished  to  match  the 
trim  of  your  car,  holding 
lighter,  ashtray-,  compact, 
mirror,   and   clock.   $40     R.0} 

Johnston,     Waldorf-  \ 


SYBARITIC  MOTORIST 

Luggage  for  long  trips,  supplies  for  picnickers,  ac- 
cessories for  your  ear  whether  it's  a  town  or  country 
proposition,  even  a  coat  for  your  dog  to  wear  motoring 


FREDERICK    BRADLE* 
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It's  a  New 

Invention 

A  REVIEW  OF  A  FEW  GADGETS  THAT  WORK 


YOUNG  housekeeper.- — please 
take  note.  The  kitchen — a 
room  into  which  you  probably 
never  put  foot  before  marriage — 
has  been  emancipated.  If  you  build 
your  house,  plan  this  room  care- 
fully with  the  aid  of  your  archi- 
tect, and  not  your  friends.  If  you 
rent  a  house  or  a  small  apartment 
with  a  glorified  cupboard  as  a 
kitchen,  be  sure  that  the  largest 
items  are  sturdy  and  mechanically 
perfect. 

Sunlight  is  always  an  asset  to 
good  baking,  but  the  new  indirect 
illuminating  fixtures  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  decorative 
in  elongated  chromium  forms, 
shed  a  warm  smooth  glow  as  sub- 
stitute. 

One  of  the  latest  iceboxes  of 
General  Electric  has  an  automatic 
door.  The  moment  you  lift  your 
hand  to  open  it,  it  is  open.  And 
closes  in  the  same  manner.  Besides 
being  one  of  life's  modern  mys- 
teries, this  contrivance  allows 
your  right  hand  to  know  what 
your  left  hand  doeth,  and  the  egg 
doesn't  drop  on  the  floor.  An  au- 
tomatic door,  of  the  same  magic 
sort,  between  pantry  and  dining 
room  will  avert  cataclysmic  col- 
lisions. 

Westinghouse  has  a  refrigerator 
that  has  a  combined  electric  clock 
md  defroster,  called  the  Defrost- 
O-Clock,  which  will  increase  the 
normal  efficiencv  of  the  ice  chest. 


A  hundred  and  one  ranges  are 
ready  for  consumption.  However, 
the  kind  of  range  depends  upon 
your  pocketbook.  Any  of  the  new 
electrical  or  gas  stoves  can  be 
recommended,  but  find  one  that 
has  an  automatic  clock  for  tem- 
perature and  a  head  light,  and 
perhaps  a  separate  compartment 
to  heat  plates. 

In  the  old,-fashioned  kitchen, 
peas  were  shelled  in  one  spot  and 
the  washing  thereof  took  place  a 
slight  marathon  away.  Now,  a 
sink  can  be  purchased  with  stain- 
less brig-steel  fittings  and  a  stain- 
less steel  base  and  adjoining  work- 
ing board.  Nothing  scratches  or 
marks  the  beautifully  shining  sur- 
face. There  is  one  of  these  in  a 
YVanamaker  kitchen,  with  cab- 
inets and  drawers  below.  One  sink 
has  an  electric  dishwasher  and 
garbage  pan  beneath  it.  Units  are 
in  enamel  to  match  the  color  of 
the  room. 

Unless  you  are  in  that  fortu- 
nate category  of  "estate  owners," 
with  the  kitchen  far  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  the  odor  of 
cooking  will  permeate  to  the  front. 
You  may  be  sure  that  your  hus- 
band will  not  approve  the  pungent 
smell  of  sizzling  roasts,  no  matter 
how  dewy-eyed  you  look.  The 
wizardry  of  Westinghouse  has 
evolved  an  exhaust  ventilator 
which  removes  odors  and  distri- 
butes fresh  air.  Install  this  ven- 
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For  a  gayer,  brighter  and  more  enjoyable  holiday  this  year  visit  Scotland, 
the  land  of  pageantry.  There  is  a  pageant  of  history  dating  back  prior  to 
the  Roman  Empire  and  glorious  abbeys  and  castles  such  as  Edinburgh, 
Melrose  and  Dryburgh...a  pageant  of  sports — Gleneagles  and  St.  An- 
drews for  golf  ...a  pageant  of  historical  shrines — of  Burns  and  Scott...  a 
pageant  of  medieval  villages  and  lovely  scenery... the  Trossachs  and  the 
famous  lochs.  #  The  world  famous  trains,  the  "Flying  Scotsman"  and 
the  "Royal  Scot"  take  you  direct  between  London  and  Scotland — in  un- 
imagined  comfort.  Go  one  way  and  return  the  other.  &  Luxurious  mod- 
ern steamers  take  you  swiftly  and  comfortably  across  the  Irish  Channel — 
via  Holyhead,  Liverpool,  Heysham  and  Stranraer — to  the  incomparable 
scenery  of  Erins  Isle  and  lovely  Killarney.  *  Many  all-expense  trips  to 
choose  from,  including  steamship,  rail,  hotel  accom- 
modations, meals  and  sightseeing  —  everything. 
Here's  a  sample: 


For  free  illustrated  liter- 
ature, with  maps  and  full 
details    write    Dep'..  30. 

T.  R.  DESTER 
General  Traffic  Manager 

ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH 

RAILWAYS  Inc. 

551  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW   YORK,    N.   Y. 


35-DAY  TOUR-ALL    EXPENSES- S500 

New  York,  Southampton,  London,  Shakespeare  Land,  Mt. 
Snowdon,  Windermere,  English  Lakes,  Edinburgh,  Scott 
country,  Trossachs,  Burns  country.  Kyles  of  Bute,  Iona  & 
Staffs,  Belfast,  Giant's  Causeway,  Dublin,  Killarney,  Cork, 
Blarney  Castle,  Cobh,  New  York. 


FLYING    SCOTSMAN 


ROYAL    SCOT  COIOEN    ARROW 


ASSOCIATED    BRITISH 
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Epicures  Greet 
A   Great    Wine 

Ooyal  Chadron  Champagne,  a 
distinguished     visitor     from 
Epernay,  has  been  welcomed  as 
a  permanent  guest  in  America. 

Epicures  here  have  accord- 
ed Royal  Chadron  the  same 
recognition   that   it   has   al- 
ways enjoyed  in  its  native 
France. 

Scarcely  had  the  first 
shipment  arrived  before 
one  could  find  Royal 
Chadron    served    in 
the    finest    homes — 
and    in    a    selected 
list   of   clubs,   ho- 
tels,   and    restau- 
rants. 


&0YAI   CHADRON 

CHAMPAGNE 


Sweden 

. . . today 


The  Ambassador      The  Union  League 
The  Plaza  The  University  Club 

Savoy-Plaza       The  Colony  Restaurant 

Larue's  The  Madison  St.  Ileitis 

Royal  Chadron  Champagne  Corp. 
Suite  816,  551  Fifth  Wenue 

New  York  Cit) 
Telephone  Murray  Hill  2-7858 

Km  w.  (  ji  \nii<>\  Co. 
105  S.  I  aSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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founder  of 

STOCKHOLM 


BEAUTY  lovers  from  all  over  the  world 
crowd  to  Stockholm  —  private  yachts 
from  everywhere  anchor  in  its  waters  — 
delightful  sidewalk  cafes,  splendid  ho- 
tels, (lowers  and  fruits  gloriously  per- 
fected in  the  long  sunlight,  complete  the 
picture  of  one  of  the  world's  finest  cities 
—  convenient  to  everywhere. 

Make  Stockholm  your  touring  head- 
quarters this  Summer. 

Only  eight  delightful  days  from  New 
York  in  the  Swedish  American  Liners — 
quick  service  from  England  by  water  and 
air,  hist  trains  and  air  liners  from  London, 
1'aris  and  Merlin. 

Sweden  is  loved  by  those  who  have  been 
there.  Enjoy  an  inexpensive  summer  holiday 
in  Sweden,  where  the  dollar  is  above  par. 

To  serve  the  increasing  American 
interest  in  Sweden,  we  have 
prepared  delightful  journeys,  com- 
plete in  travel  detail,  including  all 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Your  travel  agent  or  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

SWEDISH 

TRAVEL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, Inc. 


551  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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NEW  YORK 


LENIN- 
GRAD 

Center  of  science,  home  of 
the  Russian  theatre,  opera 
and  ballet.  Russia  is  the  most 
interesting  and  talked  about 
country  in  the  world.  Lenin- 
grad is  a  combination  of  new 
and  old  Russia.  Travel  costs 
are  as  low  as  $15  a  day  First 
Class,  $8  Tourist,  including 
everything  from  visas  to 
hotels  and  transportation. 

For  information   apply  at 
any  office  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

"lntourist"  Representatives 


tilator  system,  if  you  possibly  can. 

Now  for  those  classic  imple- 
ments known  as  "gadgets."  Sev- 
eral department  stores  like  Macy's 
advertise  Savory  metalware  pots 
and  pans  which  are  guaranteed  to 
be  stainless,  rustless,  crackless 
and  all  the  other  lesser  suffixes. 
A  knife  sharpener  will  cause  less 
of  a  strain  in  the  household  of  a 
Sunday  morning;  the  newest  is  an 
enclosed,  roundish  enameled  case 
which  can  be  fastened  to  a  con- 
venient shelf.  This  comes  from 
Hammacher  Schlemmer.  By  the 
way,  your  laundress  will  be  elated 
with  a  new  iron  from  this  house 
that  has  a  cork  handle,  an  unre-. 
movable  string  and  a  dial  to  con- 
trol the  heat. 

Naturally,  an  electrical  food 
mixer  is  essential.  This  is  used  in 
baking,  squeezing  oranges,  whip- 
ping cream  and  does  any  number 
of  odd  jobs.  An  automatic  egg 
cooker  lessens  the  burden  of 
breakfast — at  the  table  or  in  bed. 
It  comes  in  any  color  porcelain  or 
chromium.  And  the  sets  have  the 
cooker,  a  tray  and  four  to  six  egg 
cups  to  match.  Even  the  youngest 
can  plug  it  in  any  room. 

Lots  of  simple  things  tend  to 
make  life  easier — like  a  new 
string-bean  cutter  which  takes  off 
the  end,  strings  and  slices  all  in 
one  large  gesture;  a  Master  Bake 
Pot  for  potatoes  which  saves  the 
cost  of  fuel ;  a  Juistractor  that  per- 
forms miracles  in  garnishing;  and 
an  Argentine  cloth  plate  cover 
which  keeps  the  dust  away  from 
the  best  china  hidden  on  the  back 
closet  shelf.  A  Lightning  ice-cube 
breaker  sold  at  Lewis  and  Con- 
ger's gives  new  zest  to  cocktail 
making. 

For  decoration,  Micarta  is  a 
new  substance,  used  advanta- 
geously in  kitchen,  bathroom  or 
barroom.  It  neither  cracks  nor 
dents  and  cleans  easily  with  soap 
and  water.  It  comes  in  all  colors 
and  also  looks  like  aluminum. 
Small  planning  desks  for  the  cook 
and  matching  cabinets  can  be  pur- 
chased to  fit  the  motif  of  the  room. 

Your  husband  will  bless  a  No- 
Tilt-Top-Stool,  which  will  save 
someone  from  breaking  a  leg. 

A  Closidor  will  allow  you  to  re- 
tain the  badly  needed  space  in  a 
tiny  kitchen.  This  is  a  detachable 
door  which  hangs  itself  upon  a 
staple  door  and  has  inside  com- 
partments for  brooms  and  so  forth. 

In  larger  homes  the  installation 
of  a  hand  dryer,  a  rubbish  chute, 
and  a  package  delivery  system  in 
the  kitchen,  and  a  clothes  dryer 
and  clothes  chute  in  the  laundry 
will  be  blessings. 

If  you  live  out  in  the  country, 
have  the  new  Westinghouse  No- 
fuse  circuit  placed  in  a  pantry 
near  the  kitchen.  This  will  protect 
the  house  from  the  everlasting 
annoyances   of   burnt  out   fuses, 


caused  by  improper  wiring,  short 
circuits,  or  electrical  storms.  The 
Nofuse  eliminates  all  fuses.  It  is 
a  gadget  which  looks  like  the 
switch  for  a  light.  You  can  tell 
the  moment  something  is  wrong 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  flip 
the  handle  back  and  forth.  And 
all  is  well  again. 

Such  mechanisms  known  as  the 
Doorman  will  save  a  lot  of  en- 
ergy. The  Doorman  lets  you  talk 
to  the  person  on  your  steps  with- 
out the  vis-a-vis  and  saves  your 
maid  from  answering  the  bell 
every  time  a  pedler  rings. 

Portable  telephones  should  be 
installed  in  every  house.  Nothing 
is  more  aggravating  than  to  have 
to  walk  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
just  to  tell  the  maid  that  you  are 
going  out  for  five  minutes. 

The  landlord  must  not  forget 
your  bathroom;  things  like  a  rail- 
ing about  the  bathtub  prevent  ma- 
jor accidents.  Mirrors  for  shaving 
now  have  long  arms  so  that  the 
Master  can  adjust  his  razor  ac- 
cordingly. And  there  are  waste 
baskets  made  of  sponge  which 
soak  up  the  excess  water. 

There  comes  a  day  when  every 
bride  feels  in  her  heart  that  guests 
are  charming  people — at  a  dis- 
tance. They  consume  quantities 
of  food  without  respect  for  the 
hours  of  preparation  entailed.  So 
it  is  well  to  bring  into  your  house 
mediums  which  help  you  stay  sane 
when  you  entertain.  Trappings 
like  a  Utili-tong  which  does  the 
business  of  a  bottle  opener  and 
an  ice-tong.  Undoubtedly  you  are 
aware  of  things  like  electrical  per- 
colators, so  I  will  only  list  a  few 
of  the  newer  mechanical  chattels. 
Lewis  and  Conger  caters  to  the 
hostess  and  has  a  bainmarie  in 
metal  which  has  four  compart- 
ments and  keeps  the  oyster  stew, 
shrimp  a  la  Newburgh,  and  other 
odd  Sunday  night  dishes  warm  on 
the  serving  table.  There  is  a  small 
electrical  cooker  for  sausages  and 
a  biscuit  baker  which  adds  to  the 
evening's  fun;  you  bake  while  the 
guests  help  themselves  to  canapes. 
My  favorite  stage  hand  is  called 
Lazy  Susan.  It  is  a  revolving  tray 
with  five  huge  dishes,  a  soup  tu- 
reen and  four  covered  side  dishes. 
When  you  decide  that  the  summer 
bouse  is  the  right  place  to  give  a 
luncheon,  this  contraption  is  an 
inspiration. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  closej 
space  with  the  proper  arrange- 
ments under  cover,  taps  and  pip* 
which  refuse  to  leak,  a  cellar  with 
a  workroom  and  all  the  tools  in 
the  world,  lighting  fixtures  which 
will  not  ruin  your  eyesight,  ther- 
mostatic controls  for  heating  and 
air-conditioning,  all  the  right  im- 
plements for  your  kitchen,  you 
can  rest  in  peace  and  live  happily 
ever  after  in  a  twentieth  century 
fairyland.         pauline  de  senez 
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If  You  IVere 

In  New  York 


THE  Great  Houses  in  New 
York  have  been  constantly 
in  the  news  these  last  few  years 
what  with  the  encroaching  of 
trade  on  their  door-stoops,  the 
settling  of  wills  and  the  rising 
viewpoint  that  an  art  collection  is 
not  so  much  a  home  as  a  museum. 
A  few  weeks  back  the  papers 
were  full  of  pictures  of  the  "Cha- 
teau" of  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilts 
built  in  1S93  at  a  cost  of  three 
million  dollars  and  torn  down  in 
1925.  On  its  site  now  stands  a 
building  filled  with  the  wares  of 
Bergdorf  Goodman. 

Another  house  belonging  to  the 
golden  era  of  orchids  and  splen- 
dor was  the  Whitelaw  Reid  estab- 
lishment at  451  Madison  Avenue 
which  was  opened  for  public  auc- 
tion recently.  Queen  Anne,  Hep- 
plewhite,  Chippendale,  Louis 
XIV  and  XVI  pieces — porcelains 
and  tapestries — were  offered  for 
sale.  If  they  could  only  speak  in 
a  good  news  reporting,  twentieth 
century  style!  What  a  tale  they 
could  tell  beginning  with  their 
humble  start  in  a  master  crafts- 
man's shop  straight  through  all 
the  weighty  ambassadorial  dinners 
they  attended. 

It  is  a  different  world. 
Our  first  lady,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  opened  her  New 
York  house  a  few  weeks  back  for 
an  exhibition  and  sale  of  hand- 
craft Val-Kill  furniture,  about 
which  you  know.  You  could  have 
gone  if  you  were  in  New  York. 
You  may  not  know  that  there  are 
pieces  of  it  in  the  lounge  in 
Schraffts  at  58th  Street,  and  it  is 
carried  at  Wanamaker's. 
•  •  • 
New  York  and  Europe  are  at 
the  present  moment  swapping 
privileges.  We  understand  that 
thousands  of  Mayflower  models 
have  been  unloaded  in  France  and 
are  considered  chic  on  French 
mantelpieces.  What's  more,  boats 
are  arriving  with  tourists  from 
that  non-traveling  land  TO  see 
America.  Fancy!  They  are  com- 
ing over  here  with  no  other 
thought  than  to  see  what  WE  look 
like  in  the  flesh. 

The  spirit  is  pre-Columbus.  We 
ire  a  Tahiti,  a  curiosity,  and  what 
s  even  more  surprising,  a  bargain 
.enter.  Not  our  beauty,  nor  our 
:ulture  is  extolled,  but  our  prices. 
They  are  said  to  incite  the  tourists 
o  a  kind  of  uncontrollable  and  in- 
atiable  buying  bender. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  European 
oings-on  have  been  flourishing 
he  last  few  weeks.  The  Spanish 


Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a  very 
merry  opening  with  a  good  deal  of 
excellent  Spanish  sherry.  At  the 
Maison  Francaise,  the  French 
building  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
the  Lafayette  Centenary  exhibition 
was  opened  with  the  French  Am- 
bassador, some  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  an  army  band,  and  su- 
perlative champagne,  as  the  pieces 
de  resistance.  Both  of  these  were 
invitation  affairs. 

The  latter  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Friends  of  Lafayette 
and  Les  Amis  du  Musee  de 
Blerancourt.  The  exhibition  which 
is  still  on  view,  and  open  to 
the  public,  is  excellently  got  to- 
gether. There  are  innumerable 
portraits  of  Lafayette  from  the 
time  he  was  a  mere  stripling: 
some  very  swagger,  some  power- 
ful, some  settled  and  some  very 
wise.  Also,  a  fascinating  collec- 
tion of  documents,  his  desk,  silver 
pistols,  medals  and  the  like. 

Still  on  the  French  motif  was 
the  Opera  Costume  Ball  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XV.  It  was  prac- 
tically a  one-man  show  as  Ben 
Ali  Haggin  not  only  concocted  the 
idea  but  arranged  the  scenes,  did 
over  the  opera  house,  got  the  peo- 
ple to  play  it  and  saw  it  through 
to  glory  and  splendor. 

Ben  Ali  Haggin  has  just  fin- 
ished six  portraits,  including  Mrs. 
John  Pell,  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
and  Mrs.  Harrison  Williams. 
They  interest  us  because  they  have 
been  done  entirely  in  white.  The 
all-white  in  decoration  still  holds 
interest — there  are  a  thousand 
whites,  and  with  all  its  exploiting, 
it  is  not  nearly  exhausted. 
•     •     • 

A  few  things  continue  to  worry 
New  York,  decoratively  speaking. 
One  of  them  is  the  combination  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  Not  for  one 
moment  are  we  allowed  to  forget 
that  the  old  is  old  and  the  new  is 
new  and  that  there  is  a  bridge  to 
span  covered  with  spikes  and 
banana  peelings.  The  whole  thing 
has  come  to  be  a  strain. 

B.  Altman  and  Company  has 
launched  a  transition  house,  still 
in  progress  on  the  seventh  floor,  to 
show  how  to  combine  "adroitly" 
the  insurrectionary  factors.  Re- 
cently the  Marie  Sterner  Gallery 
had  an  exhibit  showing  how  Bied- 
ermeier  furniture  could  be  com- 
bined with  modern  pictures.  The 
point  is  they  can  and  why  not? 

It's  an  awkward  situation  and 
that's  all.  There  are  many  new 
creative  ideas  fighting  their  way 
to  the  top  in  this  country  which 


HAMPTON  SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


An  Unchanged  Policy 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  quali- 
ty. We  shall  continue  to  manufacture  fur- 
niture in  the  future — as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Distinguished  models  —  Skill  of 
Craftsmanship  and  Quality  of  Material, 
all  of  which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  discriminating 
clientele. 
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are  practically  strangled  at  birth 
because  someone  gets  the  idea  that 
it's  a  good  idea  and,  therefore, 
must  be  adapted  to  the  Louis'. 
This  column  is  no  place  to  pursue 
the  matter  but  it  won't  be  long 
now  before  we  shall  be  reporting 
that  Rembrandt  hangs  over  a 
metal  chair  done  by  G.  Rohde. 
Someone  will  say  that  the  chro- 
mium in  the  chair  matches  the 
gray  in  the  Rembrandt,  etc.,  etc., 
which  is  not — although  there  is 
not  time  to  pursue  this  either — 
the  reason  to  get  the  two  together.  • 

•  •     • 

And  on  to  more  exhibitions. 
Two.  one  modern  and  one  of  the 
ages,  concern  us.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Modern  American  Guild  an 
exhibit  of  Simmons  metal  furni- 
ture, in  its  proper  decor  was 
shown  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
These  very  well-staged  rooms  are 
on  their  way  about  the  country.  YVe 
were  interested  in  the  color  pref- 
erence ballot  which  was  handed 
out  to  all  who  saw  it.  We  asked 
for  a  report  of  the  voting.  It  seems 
the  daffodil  room  which  has  been 
done  in  yellow  and  black  has  the 
lead  vote  both  in  Xew  York  and 
the  country  at  large.  This  wouldn't 
have  happened  two  years  ago. 
Yellow  is  supposed  to  be  a  sophis- 
ticated color.  Any  mass  voting 
went  to  blue,  pink  and  green. 

The  furniture  is  metal  which  is 
undeniably  modern.  So  were  some 
of  the  lighting  arrangements,  and 
fabric  patterns  and  wall-papers. 
The  display  demonstrated  how  to 
do  a  room  without  the  use  of 
chrysanthemum  chintz  and  gave  a 
good  many  arrangement  sugges- 
tions. What  Mr.  Corbusier  and 
Mr.  Kiesler  would  think  of  this 
type  of  modem,  I  hesitate  to 
guess.  I  refer  most  particularly  to 
the  wood  grains  deftly  appliqued 
on  the  metal.  Evidently,  the  recent 
campaign,  "It's  fun  to  be  fooled, 
but  it's  more  fun  to  know,"  got 
nowhere.  These  finishes  make 
metal  look  exactly  like  mahogany. 
So  there  we  are  right  back  to  wood 
grains  and  the  old  oaken  bucket. 

•  •     • 

Arthur  Yemay's  Galleries  were 
turned  into  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment recently  by  an  exhibition  of 
amateur  needlework  sponsored  by 
the  Xew  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  All  entries  belonged  to  the 
"I  did  it  myself  school  and 
ranged  from  pocketbooks  to  sofas. 
For  days  chauffeurs  delivered 
boxes  containing  furniture,  waste- 
baskets,  placques  and  boxes.  It  is 
not  strange  that  there  were  pro- 
lific examples  of  famous  old 
pieces.  French,  English,  Persian, 
Oriental,  and  otherwise.  Copies, 
of  course,  but  there  were  also  many 
modern  pieces  .  .  .  yachts  now  in 
use,  and  the  Lindbergh  map.  New 
York  ladies,  it  seems,  still  sew  a 
line  seam. 


It  seems  impossible  to  write  this 
column  without  getting  into  in- 
dustrial art  in  some  phase  or  oth- 
er. There  have  been  two  happen- 
ings of  note.  One,  the  Art  Direc- 
tors' Show  at  Rockefeller  Center 
which  displayed  the  best  art  wori* 
of  the  year  in  advertising. 

Advertising  was  divided  intc 
magazines;  class  and  mass,  and 
trade  publications;  newspapers; 
booklets,  brochures,  etc.  In  these 
various  subdivisions  awards  were 
made  for  the  best  complete  adver- 
tisements, the  best  color  work,  the 
best  black  and  white,  and  the  besl 
■photography.  Judging  art  in  ad- 
vertising is  entirely  different  frorr 
judging  a  French  modern  show. 
There  are  display  and  appeal 
value,  effectiveness,  directness 
clarity  and  numberless  things  tc 
consider.  This  art  comes  proudly 
under  the  head  of  propaganda! 

Three  industrial  designers 
(Henry  Dreyfuss,  who  has  done 
over  the  Sears  Roebuck  washing 
machine,  the  General  Electric  re- 
frigerator. Big  Ben,  etc. ;  Eugene 
Schoen,  who  decorated  the  Centei 
theatre;  Walter  Teague,  who  does 
Steuben  glass  and  is  now  doing 
the  Ford  buildings  at  the  Century 
of  Progress)  spoke  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Ambassador  recently 
before  the  Fashion  Group. 

What  interested  us  about  this 
luncheon  was  the  fact  that  this 
group  of  men  were  the  raison 
d'etre  for  a  fashion  luncheon.  It 
puts  one  more  stamp  of  certainty 
on  the  fact  that  industrial  design, 
industrial  designers  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  are  in  the  style.  If  you 
don't  know  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are  doing,  and  what  their 
plans  are  for  this  our  universe, 
better  learn.  They  are  sold  down 
the  river  to  progress. 

•  •     • 

Finger  painting!  Have  you 
heard  of  it? 

Just  a  note  to  say  that  Xew 
York  now  considers  it  one  of  the 
best  indoor  sports.  It  has  a  long 
and  rather  noble  history,  but  its 
present  gyrations  are  namely  that 
it  can  be  bought  at  Macy's  who 
exhibited  its  charms  first  at  the 
Hobby  Show.  You  paint  with  your 
fingers — and  you  find  that  all 
your  longings  for  self-expre~sion 
come  tumbling  out — the  like  of 
which  you  never  dreamed.  It  is 
excellent  for  entertaining.  The 
only  thing  better  than  one  finger 
painter  seems  to  be  ten.  Competi- 
tion lends  inspiration. 

•  •     • 

While  you  are  looking  at  the 
first  of  the  iris,  we  shall  be  trying 
in  our  civilized  city  way  to  sniff 
garden  fragrances  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. We  are  looking  forward  to 
the  Flower  Show  in  Rockefeller 
Center  which  will  be  on  when  this 
magazine  reaches  vour  table. 
— S.  T. 
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V\(ew  in  J^jghting 


THE  atrocity  rate  in  lighting 
fixtures  is  high.  And  it  did 
not  diminish  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  last  spidery  cast  iron 
gas  jet  either.  If  anything  it  in- 
creased. 

That  was  because  of  two  things. 
The  fundamental  reason  was  that 
all  the  new  sconces,  chandeliers 
and  what-not  had  to  be  adapted  to 
electric  light  bulbs  for  which  they 
were  not  intended.  And  the  other 
reason  was  the  general  rush  on 
the  part  of  pioneering  fixture 
makers  to  see  how  many  different 
periods  could  be  crowded  on  one 
wall  bracket.  Festoons,  medal- 
lions, classic  friezes,  crystal  drops, 
everything  was  shaken  around  in 
the  hat  and  tossed  together  like  an 
omelet.  If  a  firm  produced  a  best 
seller  one  year,  all  the  other  manu- 
facturers would  combine  the  out- 
standing features  of  that  particu- 
lar design  with  spare  parts  from 
their  own  successes.  The  result 
was  supposed  to  be  the  last  word 
in  fixture  design. 

Generally    speaking    the    same 


situation  exists  today,  although 
good  period  design  in  lighting 
equipment  is  far  more  common. 
And  there  are  manufacturers  who 
produce  authentic  copies  of  old 
chandeliers  and  wall  brackets 
which  are  adapted  as  gracefully 
as  possible  to  electrical  illumina- 
tion. 

Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Com- 
pany has  met  a  growing  demand 
for  better  lighting  fixtures  with  a 
group  especially  designed  to  suit 


the  usual  types  of  American 
homes.  They  are  authentic  of  their 
periods  without  in  any  way  being 
mere  copies  of  old  pieces.  None 
of  them  are  very  radical,  they  are 
meant  to  suit  homes  already  built 
in  the  older  traditions,  not  the 
houses  which  may  come — where 
indirect  lighting  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  These  new 
fixtures  are  for  the  present.  They 
are  designed  by  Lurelle  Guild, 
and  fall  into  seven  classifications, 
according  to  the  periods  repre- 
sented— Colonial,  Early  English, 
Early  American,  Georgian,  Em- 
pire,   Federal,    Classic    Modern. 

No  matter  what  period  they  fol- 
low, the  entire  group  succeeds  in 
achieving  a  clean-cut  simplicity 
which  puts  the  run-of-the-mill 
wall  brackets  with  their  geegaws 
and  hackneyed  decorations  where 
they  belong. 

The  fixture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  worked  out  around  the 
"shell  motif"  of  Georgian  times, 
so  well  known  on  highboys,  sec- 
retaries and  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, as  well  as  on  architectural 
friezes.  It  is  made  of  sheet  brass 
in  antique  finish.  And  because 
candles  were  the  thing  in  Georgi- 
an times  it  seems  rational  to  keep 
them  suggested  at  least. 

The  two  modern  fixtures  are 
in  the  electric  tradition.  They 
diffuse  the  light  as  electric  light 
should  be  diffused.  The  designs 
themselves  are  built  on  classic 
themes — the  fluted  column  and  an 
urn  motif.  The  ceiling  fixture  at 
the  top  of  the  page  consists  of  three 
simple  bands  of  polished  chro- 
mium which  support  a  straight 
sided  bowl  of  acid-etched  glass. 


THE  RHODODENDRON  CHINTZ 


ROSE     CUMMINC 

•  The  Rose  Cumming  chintzes  and  wall  papers  are  known 
to  everyone  who  is  looking  for  designs  and  colorings  that 
are  the    perfection   of  good  taste   and   fine   quality. 

•  They  are  all  18th  Century  documents  revived  and  in  many 
instances  made  up  in  Miss  Cumming's  own  colorings.  All  are 
exclusive   importations. 

•  You  are  invited   to  view  the  collection. 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 


515  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


^4  GATEWAY  to 


HEALTH 

HOSPITPLITY 
and  RECREATION 


Basking  in  the  sunshine  upon 
the  open  decks  of  Hotel  Dennis 
is  ideal  .  .  .  exclusive,  yet 
informal  atmosphere  .  .  .  spa- 
cious lounges  with  unob- 
structed view  of  board-walk 
and  sea. 
American  and  European  Plans 


Mel9)ennik 


cWaJUbDi 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

P/mdwt      On  the  Boardwalk 
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you  will  want  them  at  once! 


ELIZABETH  ARDEN'S 

new  jeweled  compact 
and  automatic  lipstick! 

Elizabeth  Arden  s  new  golden  jeweled  compact  and 
automatic  lipstick  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  lip- 
stick really  works  with  one  hand.  The  compact,  thin, 
square,  so  good-looking,  comes  with  Illusion  powder 
and  rouge,  or  powder  alone. 

Single  compact,  $3  •  Double,  $4  •  Automatic  Lipstick,  $2 

•ON     SALE     AT     IMPORTANT     STORES 

ELIZABETH  ARDEN  •  691  Fifth  Ave.  •  New  York 


London  ■  Berlin 

©  Elizabeth  Arden.  1934 


Rome 


Toronto  •  Paris 

"S.  An.  Fse.  des  Eta.  E.A." 


/our  Room  Has  a  Magic  Number— atTfie  St.  Regis 


Through  some  magic  artistry  all 
your  wants  have  been  anticipated 
and  attended  to.  A  touch  of  the 
buzzer  brings  service  as  prompt 
as  Aladdin's  Genii.  So  pleasant, 
so  inviting  and  so  satisfyingly 
comfortable  are  the  rooms  and 
suites  at  the  St.  Regis  that  one  is 


tempted  to  linger  indoors  to 
enjoy  it  all  the  more.  Notably 
spacious  dimensions; superbly  and 
charmingly  furnished;  serenely 
sound-proof.  Daylight  enters  un- 
obstructed. Serving  pantry  on 
every  floor.  Four  dining  rooms. 
Close  to  Radio  City,  shops,  theatres. 


Double  room  and  bath-Seven  Dollars. ..$3.50  per  person. 
Sitting  room,  double  room  and  bath  from  Ten  Dollars... 
$5.00     per    person.    Single     room    and    bath    from     $4.00. 

EAST  FIFTY- FIFTH  STREET  at  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


What  to  Qwe 

So  many  brides  and  grooms  are 
honeymooning  in  Honolulu  that 
we  got  Alice  Marks  to  make  us  up 
a  Bridal  Steamer  Basket,  complete 
with  wedding  bells  and  orange 
blossoms.  The  packages  are  tied 
with  blue  velvet  ribbon  for  "some- 
thing blue,"  a  bottle  of  champagne 
provides  the  "old"  and  the  latest 
Arts  and  Decoration  the  "new." 
Candies,  nuts,  cake,  cocktail  cook- 
ies, and  cigarettes  are  supplement- 
ed with  a  neat  little  case  contain- 
ing three  metal  ashtrays  and  a 
match  box.  With  the  champagne 
and  the  smoking  set  the  basket^ 
comes  to  $55.  19  East  52nd  street.  " 


El  ere  are  three  presents  in  one — 
a  grand  thing  for  father,  mother 
and  daughter  to  give  as  a  wedding 
gift.  The  mahogany  stand  is  a 
copy  of  an  old  English  fern  stand 
and  is  $38;  the  French  porcelain 
cache-pots  are  $75  a  pair,  and  the 
old  milk  glass  compote  is  $10. 
All  from  the  House  of  Wedding 
Presents,  21  East  55th  street. 


A  combination  bird  cage  and 
aquarium  of  glass  with  chromium 
bars  is  equally  usable  for  housing 
your  pets,  or  —  equipped  with 
their  glass  counterparts — for  a 
novel  table  decoration.  Mrs.  Eh- 
rich,  36  East  57th  street,  $70. 

r  or  the  athletically  inclined  bride 
we  suggest  this  linen  lunch  set 
embroidered  with  golf,  tennis,  polo 
and  yachting  scenes.  There  is  a 
runner,  twelve  mats  and  good- 
sized  napkins.  $45,  Maison  de 
Tinge,  844  Madison  avenue. 

'T 

1  his  drink  tray  will  thrill  the 

bride  who  likes  to  entertain,  for  it 
houses  three  decanters,  an  ice 
bucket,  and  a  dozen  highball  and 
cocktail  glasses.  The  tray  and  dish- 
es are  green,  the  glass,  frosted  with 
clear  rims  and  bases,  decorated 
with  hand-painted  flowers.  Toil  a 
Ranger,   970   Park   avenue,   $75. 
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.Cnameled  iron  "action  figures" 
designed  by  Eric  Berglof  are  nice 
for  the  not-too-personal-gift.  The 
golfer  and  tennis  player  are  $1.50 
each;  the  fisherman  and  hunter 
$2;  steeplechase  rider  is  $10.50. 
John  Wanamaker,  9th  street  at 
Broadway. 

riand-cut  crystal  that  catches 
and  reflects  the  light  beautifully, 
is  used  in  this  oblong  cigarette 
box,  $9.50.  The  nest  of  graded 
ashtrays  to  match  is  $20.  Alfred 
Orlik,  395  Madison  avenue. 

(crystal  salad  plates  with  a  raised 
leaf  design  around  the  edge  make 
a  useful  and  very  economical 
wedding  present.  They  would  also 
be  excellent  for  dessert  or  sand- 
wich plates.  From  William  H. 
Plummer  and  Company,  7  East 
35th  street,  $8  a  dozen. 

A  new  shape  in  the  decanter 
world  always  delights  us,  and  this 
cut  crystal  one  is  very  grand  look- 
ing and  thoroughly  practical.  It  is 
from  Alfred  Orlik  at  395  Madi- 
son  avenue,   and  is   $19. 

A. circular  plaque  of  frosted  glass 
on  a  chromium  base  makes  a  very 
pleasant  and  simple  table  decora- 
tion, either  with  real  or  artificial 
fruit.  There  are  square,  frosted 
vases  on  circular  bases  to  match 
if  you  want  to  give  a  more  elab- 
orate gift.  The  plaque  is  $12,  the 
vases  $7.50  each — both  from  Pitt 
Petri,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

A  double  breakfast  set  in  pink 
with  a  narrow  white  band  (or  all 
blue)  may  be  had  from  Le  Mou- 
choir,  763  Madison  avenue.  The 
set  includes  fruit  plates,  cereal 
bowls,  egg  cups,  coffee  cups,  cof- 
fee pot,  sugar  and  creamer, 
$11.50. 


NORMAN   TANNER 


t/eacon  Street 
and  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  alike,  all  recognize 
Marlboro    as    America's   finest 


cigarette. 


<a 


Jror  Marlboros  you 
must  pay  more  ....  but  why 
skimp  pennies  on  a  luxury? 

.Firm,  round,  and  full. 
Plain  _  or  IVORY  TIPPED 
for  lip  insurance! 


«. 


mMmi 


Mild  as  /Hay 


CREATED    BY    PHILIP     MORRIS 


ON  the  world-famous 
Michigan  Boulevard — in  the 
midst  of  the  city's  gaiety, 
The  Stevens  commands  a 
superb  view  in  all  directions. 
Cool,  quiet  nights.  A  fine 
place  to  meet  friends.  Easily 
accessible  by  motor.  From 
2  to  8  minutes  from  all 
depots.  In  all,  The  Stevens 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
by  the  discriminating  visitor. 


EVENS 


CHICAGO 

MICHIGAN  Blvd.  7th -8th  street 


3000  OUTSIDE  ROOMS  /  3000  BATHS 
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Exclusive 

SilK  Fabrics 

BY 

Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    York 


GIFTS     FOR    THE 
JUNE       BRIDE 


Fine  French  Knives,  Forks  and 
Spoons  are  again  in  demand. 
Leaf  green,  lapis  blue  and  amber 
bandies.  $12  dozen. 


L,  <Jn&jtbatey<yC(!jeddiagrj(re6efU6 


21    East  55  th  Street 


New  York  City 


Are  you 
coining  or  going*? 

Whether  you  are  returning  after 
a  long  absence,  or  are  about  to 
leave  for  the  summer,  or  have  just 
moved  into  a  new  home — 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  for  Arts  and 
Decoration  please  let  us  know  im- 
mediately the  address  to  which  you 
wish  us  to  send  the  next  one,  two, 
three  or  more   numbers. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  send  us 
your  order  now  for  a  subscription 
for  as  many  months  as  you  will  be 
away.  The  sale  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
by  single  copies  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  principal  dealers  in  the 
principal  cities. 

Please  read  the  brief  description  of  the 
next  number  —  July  —  which  you  will 
find  on  the  3rd  cover  page  of  this  issue. 
The  information  this  number  will  give 
you  is  simply  too  important  to  be  missed. 
The  August  Fall  Decorating  number, 
and  September  number,  the  first  of  the 
new  season,  will  be  equally  valuable. 

Our  subscription  prices,  to  any  Ameri- 
can address,  are :  $3.00  for  one  year ; 
$1.50  for  six  months  ;  35c  per  month  for 
any  number  of  months  less  than  six. 
For  .subscriptions  to  any  address  out- 
side the  United  States  add  $1.00  for  one 
year,  50c  for  six  months  and  10c  per 
month  for  less  than  six  months. 

ARTS  AND  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Ave.        New  York,  N.  Y. 


BAGS 

ENVELOPE    PURSES 
AND    KNITTING    BAGS 


Especially  distinctive,  individually  handmade  of  fine 
materials,  personally  selected,  guaranteeing  you  a 
quality  not  possible  to  find  elsewhere.  Samples  of  ma- 
terials and  linings  sent  on  request. 

Reference:  Newton  Trust  Company,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

MRS.    FRANKLIN    McKEY 

Established  1915  27  Allen  Road,  Winchester,   Mass. 


BATHROOM 

^Accessories 


Sturdy  and  impressive  looking 
crystal  bottles  with  a  bull's-eye 
decoration — from  Mary  Barlint, 
797  Madison  avenue,  $12  a  pair. 

(jrlazed  paper  is  always  very 
appropriate  for  bathroom  use, 
and  this  one,  white  with  black  and 
gray  bunches  of  poppies  is  an 
Imperial  design  from  Wolf  Broth- 
ers, 68  West  45th  street,  $.72  a 
roll.  The  tan  and  beige  plaid  is  a 
new  Salubra  wall  covering,  32^4 
inches  wide,  from  Frederic  Blank 
and  Company,  230  Park  avenue, 
$3  a  roll.  Red  cherries  and  pears 
with  gray  dots  are  the  motif  of 
this  white  paper  from  Richard  E. 
Thibaut,  4  West  40th  street. 
This  paper  comes  in  a  variety  of 
color  schemes  and  is  $1.20  a  roll. 

A.  rubberized  silk  shower  cur- 
tain with  a  green  and  white  dia- 
mond pattern  is  accompanied  by 
a  set  of  three  small  bottles,  in 
a  tray,  painted  in  a  matching  de- 
sign. The  curtain  is  $4.95,  the  bot- 
tles, $2.25,  B.  Altman  and  Com- 
pany, 34th  street  at  Fifth  avenue. 

Here  is  the  Arco  Unit  panel 
bathroom  in  its  most  up-to-date 
version.  Designed  by  George 
Sakier  for  the  Accessories  Com- 
pany Incorporated,  40  West  40th 
street.    The   towels    from    Mosse. 


$<& 
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j\  wooden  make-up  box  with 
deep  compartments  for  large 
cream  jars,  $12.94,  the  scrap 
basket  with  a  similar  wooden 
ribbed  effect  $7.47,  the  cigarette 
box,  $3.69,  all  finished  in  antique 
ivory  and  with  a  gold  laurel  leaf 
design.  They  can  be  had  from  R. 
H.  Macy,  34th  street  at  Broadway. 


Unusual  seaweed  and  fish  forms 
are  painted  on  this  very  com- 
plete array  of  bathroom  glass- 
ware. There  are  four  bottles,  a 
water  glass,  a  tooth  brush  holder, 
a  soap  dish,  and  powder  and  cot- 
ton bowls.  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  677 
Fifth   avenue  has  them  for  $75. 


White  wire  wall  brackets  with 
containers,  trimmed  with  gold 
swags,  beside  being  decorative, 
prove  useful  in  the  bathroom  for 
absorbent  cotton  and  Kleenex. 
$10.50  a  pair,  Lewis  and  Con- 
ger, 45th  street  at  Sixth  avenue. 


A  make-up  mirror  that  can  be 
tipped  easily  to  any  angle  is  al- 
ways a  godsend.  Indirect  lights 
along  the  sides  make  this  an  even 
more  useful  object.  In  black  and 
silver,  walnut  or  mahogany,  from 
Lewis  and  Conger,  45th  street  at 
Sixth  avenue.  The  price  is  $8.95. 


Although  you  may  not  have 
automatic  waves  in  your  bath  tub, 
you  can  have  waves  on  your 
towels,  washcloths  and  mat.  Mc- 
Gibbon  and  Company  has  this  new 
bath  set,  towels  $24  a  dozen, 
washcloths,  $6,  and  bath  mat  $5. 
49  East  57th  'street.  The  mono- 
gram will  cost  vou  a  little  extra. 


A  sponge  rubber  bath  mat  has 
a  raised  border  and  stars.  The 
body  of  the  mat  is  beige,  the  bor- 
der a  deeper  tone,  $3.  The  metal 
waste  basket  covered  to  match  is 
also  $3.  Lewis  and  Conger,  45th 
street  at  Sixth  avenue,  sells  them. 


Pewter  Ash  Trays 

Modeled   from  Natural   Leaf 

"Silver  White  Finish" 
Ivy         Pear         Maple 

Three  sizes — Prices  from 

$1.00  to  $3.50 

May  be  seen  at 

Alfred  Dunhill,  N.  Y. 

Photographs  on  request 

R.  W.  EMERTON 

R.  D.  No.  1  York,  Pa. 


BEDDING  .  .  . 

Custom-tailored! 

These  distinguished  Showrooms  invite  you 
to  examine  our  reasonably -priced  hair  mat- 
tresses, hair-innerspring  mattresses,  and  up- 
holstered  springs. 

NEW  YORK 
THE  ALBANO  COMPANY,  INC. 

JACQUES  BODART,  INC. 

CASSARD-ROMANO    CO..    INC. 

KITTINGER  CO.,  INC. 

OLD    COLONY   FURNITURE    CO. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE    &    KOTZIAN 

SHAW  FURNITURE  CO. 

BOSTON 
R.  W.  IRWIN  CO.— 

COOPER-WILLIAMS.    INC. 

OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  CO. 

SHAW  FURNITURE  CO. 

Ask   your   Interior  Decorator   about    this    fine 

bedding,'  built   "for  America's   Royalty." 

WELLS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 
N.  Y.  Office,  383   Madison  Ave. 


/LL 


123-Arm  Chair 

Sun  Parlor ,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 

New    Breakers   of   Palm   Reach, 

Whitehall,       Seminole       Club, 

Miami    Biltmore,    Dunes    Club, 

Fishers    Island    Club   and    most 

prominent   homes   and   clubs   in 

America. 

Free    Illustrated   Catalog 

Freight   Prepaid  to   Florida 

Grand  f  entrdl  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217  fm42  St  New  Yon  k 


GARDEX 

FIRMTIRE 

Decorative — Comfortable — Durable 


For  example 
wrought  iron 
with  comforta 
seat,  water 
ed  in  variou 
ors.  Rust  pi 
sheds  water, 
smart. 


Bird   cages  *   Houses 
Garden  Bells  *  Knockers 
Silhouette    Signs    *    Weather- 
vanes 

.  .  .  also  lighting  fixtures  in  Crystal,  Wood 

and    Metal.    Reproductions    and    Repairing. 

Manufacturers  since  1889. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  inc. 

216  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 


luminous  crystal  fruit 

■  nT    ^M^^[_^^^fc_    J ' 

COol    i 

fruits 

liquid. 

pears 

treuse 

rose, 

chrom 

$3.00. 

is  jewels,  these  glass 

filled     with    colored 

large     apples     and 

in  clear  crystal,  char- 
yellow,  apple  green, 
blue.     $2.00     each. 

ium  bowl  l3'/2"  diam. 

write  for  leaflet 
pitt    pelTI     importer 

incorporated 
378  delaware  ave.        waldorf-astoria 
buffalo,  n.  y.                        new  york  city 

V 

A  Louis  XV  Mantel  of 

Old  Cream  Marble 

$250.00 

Just  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  mantels  on  display  in 
our  showrooms. 

Rare  Antique  Marble  Mantels. 
Also  reproductions.  Old  Pine 
Wood  Mantels,  Doorways, 
Bronze  and  Iron  Grille  entrance 
doors,  etc. 
We  invite  price  comparison. 

gc  (Dlbc  fflantcl  g>tjoppc 

(J.  W.  Johnson  Co.) 

251  East  33rd  St.        New  York  City 

Tel.    LExington   2-5791 

Formerly  at  14th  St.  &  9th  Ave. 
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Just  like  you 


-the  creator  of  this  beautiful 


room  had  excellent  taste  and  a 
marked  creative  talent 

but,    could    never    have 


achieved  this  result  without  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  laws  of  in- 
terior decorating. 


CLARA   FARGO  THOMAS 


Open  the  door  to  a  new  world  of 
beauty,  happiness  and  satisfaction 


There  is  no  greater  source  of  happiness  than  the  development 
of  one's  inherent  talents  and  abilities.  There  is  no  satisfaction 
greater  than  that  which  comes  through  the  achievement  of  some- 
thing truly  fine  and  beautiful,  through  the  use  of  one's  own 
inherent  creative  talent. 

You  almost  certainly  have  such  talent,  even  though  you  may 
not  realize  ii.  .  .  .  You  have  a  love  of  beauty,  and  you  have 
good  laste. 


Systematic  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  interior  decorat- 
ing will  develop  your  talent  to  a  greater  degree  than  you  would 
now  believe  possible,  and  will  give  it  the  means  of  expressing 
itself  by  giving  it  the  "tools"  with  which  to  work.  It  will  greatly 
enrich  your  life,  by  increasing  your  understanding  and  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  myriad  forms  of  beauty  with  which 
you  come  into  daily  contact.  There  is  no  course  of  study  or 
reading  of  greater  cultural  and  economic  value  to  men  and 
women  of  cultivated  tastes. 


The  Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration 

will  thoroughly  ground  you  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  interior  decorating,  including  the  modern,  in  a  short  time. 
I  hi-  knowledge  ran  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your  own  homes  through  the 
\  cars  to  conic. 


There  arc  30  lessons.  The  first  24  lessons  are  devoted  to  Period 
styles,  furniture  and  furnishings  of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color, 
color  harmony,  and  design.  There  are  6  more  lessons  devoted  to 
Modern  decoration.  These  30  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare 
I  mic  al  home  in  21  or  48  weeks,  as  preferred.  Examination  papers 
following  each  lesson  arc  carefully  read  and  graded  and  returned 


to  you  with  individual  criticism  and.  when  needed,  additional  in- 
struction. The  lessons  are  large,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
booklets,  constituting  an  invaluable  permanent  reference  library. 
There  are  also  three  supplementary  standard  textbooks  and  samples 
of  fabrics.  An  authoritative  and  thoroughly  taught  course  worth 
immensely  more  to  you  than  the  very  moderate  sum  it  costs. 


MUL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


tft*. 


Wis  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Without  an)  obligation  to  me  send  me  your  new  free 
brochure  describing  your  course  in  Period  and  Modem 
Interior   Decoration. 


Y, 


\.ldi 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  loiters  recently  received: 

"The  first  two  lessons  of  your  course  have 
been  worth  the  entire  eost  of  the  course.  For 
years  one  hobby  has  been  decorating  homes, 
but  with  the  handicaps  of  not  knowing  the 
'why'  of  some  things  my  efforts  were  not 
always  effective.  Now  I  feel  that  I  may  'get 
somewhere'." 

"I  cannot  explain  to  any  one  Just  how 
much  this  course  has  helped  me  and  what  1 
have  gotten  out  of  it.  This  course  could  not 
possibly  he  any  more  explicit  i^  I  were  at- 
tending a  regular  school  and  classes.'" 

"I  appreciate  the  patience  and  interest 
show  n  ii «c  throughout  the  entire  course.  I 
had  no  idea  a  course  of  this  kind  could* be  so 
thorough  and  be  given  such  personal  at- 
tention." 
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In  July 

Itinerant  Americans 


YOU'RE  bound  to  meet  them — from  Biarritz  to 
Glasgow,    and    from    Baden-Baden    to    St.    Jean 
de  Luz. 

On  the  theory  that  Americans  get  about,  we  are  mak- 
ing our  July  issue  the  Going  Away  Number. 

It  will  have  to  do  with  a  good  many  things  which  are 
happening  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Subtle  influ- 
ences are  making  themselves  felt  upon  design  in  every 
country — even  in  the  air  and  on  the  high  seas. 

Designers  on  the  Continent  are  matching  the  ingenuity 
of  our  own  Americans;  their  studies  are  accelerating 
this  trend  we  call  Modern. 

The  new  couch  you  select  for  the  living  room  this  fall, 
the  new  glassware  you  choose  for  your  table,  the  new 
fabrics  you  will  use  for  appointing  your  house,  will  be 
influenced  by  creations  in  recent  months  in  Vienna  and 
Stockholm,  Paris  and  Milan.  The  interiors  of  our  ships 
and  trains,  our  planes  and  motor  cars  are  revealing 
these  new  influences. 

In  the  July  issue  is  a  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  analysis 
of  all  these  influences  which  are  quickening  develop- 
ments in  decoration  and  design.  An  important  number 
of  Arts  and  Decoration  for  those  who  will  under- 
stand the  true  inwardness  of  contemporary  trends. 


AND 


578  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
35  cents  the  copy  $3.00  the  year 
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"Lido"  is  .111  Italian  word  .  .  .  the  Lido  Dock,  an  Italian  Line  creation!  In  daytime,  with  the  sun 
streaming  down,  here  is  the  Lido  oi  gay  cabanas  and  beach  costume.  In  the  ghostly  evening,  stars 
and  shaded  lamps  utterly  transform  the  setting!  Now  you  are  formal  festive  as  on  the  terrace 
ol  a  Knit  i.i  casino,  with  the  moon  and  the  Mediterranean  everywhere. 

Only  o\)  the  Southern  Route  can  the  "Lido  life"  be  properly  enjoyed.  For  a  speedy  erossing, 
choose  the  Rex,  fastesl  liner  afloat,  or  the  Conte  di  Savoia,  only  gyro  stabilized  liner.  The  Roma 

and  Augustus  oiler  the  same  I  ido  delights  on  a   more  leisurely  itinerary      likewise  the  Cosulifl 

liners  Saturnia  and  Vulcania,  which  include  as  many  as  nine  and  ten  ports  en  route.  And  remerri 

Ivr  that   all  six  vessels  oiler   1000  miles  or  more  <A  eruising  "east  of  Gibraltar  '  at   no  extra  eostr 

1  oi  Inl tloti  ind  rnti      I  >! .    idvantag*  ol  the  i  xpcrl  lervlci   itven  b)  youi  own  travel  iigcnt,  oi  oppb  to  oui  nearest  office; 

\.u    l'( >r«i  I  Sldti  Street,  l'hil.ij,lf>hi,i:   1601   Walnut  Streel    Bottom   it  Arlington  Street    <'/■■>  ■•/.mJ.-  "ii  .1-  fawf 

BuilJing;    Chlc*tOI        ;-     \  ■■''■'  '■  Vm    /'..in,  ....  \  .  •.     (M.'.ni.:  \ 

Buildfiii     ltfoHrr*d/i   Architect   Buildtno    1 133   Beavei   Hall  Hill,  Toronto:    119   B«) 
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